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INTRODUCTION 


UR readers are aware that Dumas was a mighty traveller—not only in the 
flesh, but still more in the spirit. Under his guidance they have already 
found themselves at Fontenay-aux-Roses and in the Sierra Morena!; and having 
received his assurance that the ‘Thousand and One Phantoms’ is a collection of 
tales of all countries in which his personal souvenirs are interwoven, they will feel 
no surprise at now being taken to Madagascar, Ceylon, Negombo, Goa, Calicut, 
Manilla, and Bidondo,—by way of Brussels, Amsterdam and Monnikendam. We 
can promise them that on their travels they will be well amused. 

A contemporary of Dumas, being asked for his opinion of the works of the 
author of ‘ Monte Cristo,’ said of them that, not being amusing—not containing 
le mot pour rire,—they were destined never to be reprinted, and to be religiously 
preserved near the complete works of d’Urfé and de Scudéry! And he went on to 
say that such writers as Clairville and Lambert Thiboust were much superior to 
Dumas. Had they written ‘Angéle’ for instance, observed this critic (the Count 
D'I,,,), hey would have made the public laugh; whereas Dumas, in a world 
already thrice too sad, made it weep. 

We must confess that Angéle, when we read it, extracted no tears from us. 
On the other hand, we have been vastly amused by ‘The Marriages of Père 
Olifus? Too serious, as it would appear, for some people (surely persons of 
exacting humour) and too amusing perhaps for some others, this story has yet 
had some hundreds of thousands of readers. Like most of the best tales of ‘ The 
Thousand and one Nights, itis a story of amorous adventure in the East. It 
contains no Genii, Caliphs, Viziers, Eunuchs, Princes or Princesses, the author 
contenting himself with a ** Buchold " or sea lady for a character extraordinary. 

Dumas, like most men of sense, was a great admirer of * The Thousand and 
one Nights, and when he found at Monnikendam a sailor who had married a 
Buchold and four other wives, and had lived in the East, he naturally looked upon 
him much as Haroun Alraschid looked upon Scheherazade. He disposed himself 
to listen. 

There are a great many people who, when one has been at the pains of 
relating a story, exclaim: ‘Where did you hear that?’ and, when they have been 
told, say ‘Then it can’t be true!’ It is usually best to withhold the source of 
information, leaving them to look doubiful and to say to their friends, * So-and-so 
told me an amusing story; I don't know if it is true or not.’ Fortunately, there 










1 See Zales of the Supernatural. 
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are others who, so long as they are amused, do not much care whether it is fact or 
fiction that has entertained them, the point being the entertainment. It is to 
those people that The Marriages of Pére Olifus may be specially recommended. 

With regard to the first story, M. de Chauvelin’s Will, there has been a 
curious misconception on the part of some modern critics, They have alleged that 
Dumas wrote it about 1861, and that it in some part consists of a réchauffé of a 
chapter from his Memoirs and passages from his History of Louis XV. The fact, 
however, is that the book was composed in 1849 and published in 1850. Dumas 
appears to have been engaged upon it and his history simultaneously, and to have 
completed both before he wrote the chapter in question in his Memoirs. As both 
the history and the story include an account of the death of Louis XV., and the 
Memoirs almost as necessarily include an account of M. Villenave, from whom 
Dumas asserts that he heard the story, it is difficult to see how he can fairly be 
blamed for repetition. 

It would be interesting to know if M. Villenave really related the story oi 
M. de Chauvelin's Will. If he did relate it, then Dumas was justified in alluding 
in his history to M. de Chauvelin and the effect of his death upon Louis XV. If, 
on the other hand, Dumas merely puts the story into M. Villenave's mouth for the 
reason that he was in his youth a member of M. de Chauvelin's household, then 
we should much like to know its real origin. It is certain that neither Madame 
de Campan nor the Baron de Besenval so much as allude to M. de Chauvelin in 
their Memoirs. One king at least besides Louis XV., believing that his own life 
depended upon that of another, felt anxiety for that other’s health, as readers of 
Quentin Durward know; and Dumas’ imagination working on this basis would 
easily have evolved the story of M. de Chauvelin's Will from start to finish. In 
this case, however, M. de Chauvelin would make no appearance in the history of 
Louis XV. It is probable that he did die in the presence of the King, that his 
Majesty was depressed by the circumstance, and that the rest of the tale is 
fiction. 

With one further volume we shall complete the stories contained in the Mille 
et Un Fantómes. 

RSG 
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CHARMER I 
THE HOUSE IN THE RUE DE VAUGIRARD 


NYONE going from the Rue du 
Cherche-Midi to the Rue Notre- 
Dame-des-Champs will see on his left 
and, opposite a public fountain marking 
the corner of the Rue du Regard and the 
Rue de Vaugirard, a small house in- 
scribed as No. 84 in the municipal regis- 
ters of Paris. 

But first, before proceeding farther, for a 
confession which I am loth to make. This 
house, where | was accorded the frankest 
of welcomes almost ere I had shaken the 
dust of the provinces from off my feet, 
this house where for three years I was 
looked upon as a brother, this house 
where, in every disaster and every 
triumph of my life, I could in those days 
have knocked with the certainty of see- 
ing the door open to my tears or my joy, 
—the situation of this house I have just 
been obliged to verify on a plan of the 
city, before I could make my readers 
understand its exact topographical posi- 
tion! 

Twenty years ago God knows I should 
not have believed this possible. 

The truth is in these same twenty 
years so many stirring events, like an 
ever rising tide, have eftaced from the 
minds of the men of our generation the 
recollections of their youth that it is no 
longer their memory they must trust,— 
memory has a twilight of its own in 
which far-off recollections fade away,— 
but to their heart. 

So, when I abandon my memory to 
fallback on my heart, I find enshrined 
there, as in a holy tabernacle, all the dear 
recollections that have disappeared from 
my life one by one, as water escapes drop 
by drop from a cracked vase; no twilight 
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is there, growing ever darker and darker, 
but dawn brightening more and more to 
the perfect day. Memory merges into 
darkness and nullity ; the heart aspires to 
the light, to God. 

Well, there it stands, the house I spoke 
of, a small building shut in and half 
hidden away behind a dark grey wall, for 
sale now they tell me, ready to escape, 
alas! from the friendly hands that once 
threw open its doors to me. 

Let me tell you how I first crossed that 
threshold; the tale will bring us, in a 
roundabout way I know, to the history I 
purpose to relate. But no matter, come 
with me, we will talk as we go, and I will 
do what I can to make the way seem less 
tedious than it is in reality. 

It was towards the end of 1826, to the 
best of my belief. There you see, I said 
only twenty years ago, and lo! it is 
twenty-two. I was just twenty then 
myself at the time. 

In connexion with poor James Rous- 
seau, I have told you about my literary 
dreams and aspirations. Already in 1826 
they had grown more ambitious. It was 
no longer the Chasse et l’Amour I was 
inditing in collaboration with Adolphe de 
Leuven, or the Noce et l’Enterrement I 
was composing in conjunction with Vulp- 
lan and Lassagne; it was Christine I was 
planning, alone and unassisted. Glorious, 
shining vision, that in my youthful hopes, 
was to open that garden of the Hes- 
perides to me, that garden with the 
golden apples, whereof criticism is the 
sleepless dragon. 

Meantime, poor Hercules that I was, 
Necessity had laid a world upon my un- 
fortunate shoulders. Ill-conditioned God- 
dess, who had not in my case even the 
pretext she had with Atlas of resting for 
an hour while burdening me with the 
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No, Necessity was crushing me and 
how many others, as I crush an ant-hill. 
Why? who can tell? perhaps because I 
happened to be under her heel and be- 
cause with her blindfolded eyes, cold 
goddess of the iron wedges, she never 
saw me. 

The world she had set upon my 
shoulders was my office. I was paid 125 
francs a month; and this is what @yhad 
to do for my 125 francs a month: 

I began work about ten, and left off at 
five; but in the summer I had to go back 
again from seven till ten. 

Why this overtime in the summer and 
at this hour of the day,—just when it 
would have been so good to breathe the 
pure country air or the stimulating 
atmosphere of the playhouse? 

I wil tell you why; there was the 
Duke of Orleans' despatch box to see to. 
* Duke of Orleans,"—such was the style 
and title in those days of this man of 
many parts, Dumouriez's aide-de-camp 
at Jemmapes and Valmy, proscribed in 
1792, teacher of mathematics at 
Reichenau, sailor round the Horn, citi- 
zen of America, princely friend of Foy, 
Manuel, Lafitte, Lafayette, King in 1830, 
dethroned and banished in 1848. 

It was the happiest period of his life; 
I had my dream, and my patron had his. 
Mine was a success in literature, his was 
the Throne of France. 

Pity for a fallen Monarch! Peace for 
an old man’s declining days! God grant 
a husband and father all that may yet 
remain for him of paternal and conjugal 
happiness in the infinite treasures of His 
loving-kindness ! Alas! at Dreux I have 
beheld this Royal father weeping bitterly 
over the tomb of a son who was to have 
worn a Crown. The loss of your sceptre, 
Sire, has not cost you, I ween, so many 
tears as the death of your child. 

But to return to the Duke’s despatch- 
box. Its contents consisted of the day’s 
letters and the evening papers, which had 
to be sent in to Neuilly. Then these 
documents duly forwarded by mounted 
messenger, the next thing was to wait for 
the answer. 

The junior clerk was entrusted with 
these duties, and as I was the last comer 
to the office, they had fallen to my share. 
My comrade, Ernest Banet, superin- 
tended the morning despatches, while the 
Sunday mail we took turn and turn about 
in alternate weeks. 
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Well, one evening in the interval be- 
tween getting off the despatch-box and 
receiving the return one, I was scribbling 
down some lines for Christine when the 
door of the office-room opened; a head of 
light curly hair and a delicate clear-cut 
face appeared, and a rather shrill voice 
enunciated in a tone not untinged with 
gentle raillery the three rnonosyllables : 

“< Ate you there 7 

" Yes," I answered eagerly ; ** come in, 
do!" I had recognised Cordelier Dela- 
noue, son, like myself, of an ex-Repub- 
lican General, and, like myself, a budding 
poet. Why, I wonder, in pursuing our 
careers side by side in after life, has he 
been less successful than I ? I cannot tell ; 
he has as much intelligence and talent 
and he writes better verses, there 1s no 
question about that. 

"Tis all a matter of chance,— fortune or 
misfortune in this world; only when we 
come to die, shall we know which of us 
two, he or I, has been really fortunate or 
misfortunate. 

Cordelier Delanoue's visit was a perfect 
godsend. Like all the people I have ever 
loved, I loved him then and I love him 
still; only I love him even better to-day, 
and J feel convinced it is the same on his 
side. 

He had come to ask me if I would go 
with him to the “ Athénée ” to hear a lec- 
ture on something or other,—I have for- 
gotten what. 

The lecturer was M. de Villenave. I 
knew the name only; I had heard of the 
man as having executed a translation of 
Ovid which was well thought of, as hav- 
ing formerly been secretary to Monsieur 
de Malesherbes, and tutor to the children 
of the Marquis de Chauvelin. 

At that time plays and such-like amuse- 
ments very seldom came my way. 
Theatres and drawing rooms all threw 
their doors wide later on for the author of 
Henri JII. and Christine, but they were 
shut to the junior clerk on fifteen hundred 
livres a year who took charge of the Duke 
of Orleans’ despatch box. 

I therefore accepted gladly, only beg- 
ging Delanoue to stay with me and wait 
the messenger’s return. Meantime, he 
read me an ode he had just composed, — 
by way of fitting preparation for the meet- 
ing at the ** Athénée." Presently the man 
arrived ; I was free for the night, and we 
set off for the Rue de Valois. 

Whereabouts in the said street the 





M. 
Athénée held its sittings I have not the 
faintest notion ; this was, I think, the only 
time I ever attended one of them. To 
tell the truth, I have never cared very 
greatly for meetings of this sort,—where 
one individual speaks and all the rest 
listen. The subject spoken of must be 
exceptionally interesting, or exceptionally 
unhackneyed ; the speaker thereanent 
must be uncommonly eloquent or uncom- 
monly picturesque, if I am to find much 
gratification in an unchallenged mono- 
logue of this nature, where to differ is to 
be discourteous, to criticise is an indis- 
cretion. 

I have never in all my life succeeded in 
hearing out an orator or a preacher to the 
end. 'There is always an angle some- 
where in the discourse that catches hold 
of me and stops me dead, to follow out a 
train of thought of my own, while the 
speaker goes on his way without me. 
Once left behind, naturally enough I look 
into the subject from my own indi- 
vidual point of view,—the result being 
that while our friend is speechifying or 
preachifying aloud, I am making my own 
silent discourse a sermon to myself. Ar- 
rived at the finish, the two of us are often 
a hundred miles apart, albeit we started 
originally from the same point. 

It is just the same with stage plays. 
Except at a first night of a piece written 
for Arnal, or Grassot, or Ravel, that is to 
say a work utterly foreign to my cus- 
tomary line and one which I frankly and 
freely admit myself incapable of emulat- 
ing, | am the worst first-nighter ever 
known. Ifitis a drama of the imagina- 
tion, no sooner are the characters set on 
the stage and their general outlines 
sketched than presto! they cease to be 
the author's puppets to become mine. Dy 
the time the first interval is over, I have 
appropriated them. Instead of waiting 
and watching for unexpected developments 
ingscts TT. NIE. I'Vaand V., I am finding 
them places in four Acts of my own com- 
position, making what I can of their 
idiosyncrasies, turning their originality to 
advantage for myself. Then if the inter- 
val lasts but ten minutes, that is longer 
than I need to build the house of cards I 
give them to live in. 

Well, it is the same with my theatrical 
house of cards as with the speech or the 
sermon I spoke of just now. My house 
of cards is hardly ever the same as the 
author’s; hence, as I have made a reality 
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out of my dream, so the reality seems a 
dream to me,—one which I follow out, 
ever on the alert to raise objections. 
'* But that's not right, Monsieur Arthur; 
that's not the way, Mademoiselle 
Honorine ; you go too fast, or you go too 
slow; you turn to the right when you 
ought to turn to the left; you say yes 
when you shouldsay no. Upon my word, 
what mistakes ; it’s past all bearing!” 

As for historical plays the case is still 
worse. Once I know the title, of course 
I construct my own piece, the materials 
of which I bring all ready made with me; 
then, equally of course, seeing it is con- 
structed with all my characteristic fauits, 
to wit superabundance of detail, stiffness 
of characterisation, double, treble, quad- 
ruple intrigue, it is very, very seldom my 
play bears the smallest resemblance to 
the one they are acting on the boards. 
All this simply makes a first night, which 
is a pleasure to most people, a veritable 
torture to me. 

Well, my fellow authors are fairly 
warned. If they invite me to their first 
nights, they know what to expect. 

That evening at the ** Athénée" I be- 
haved to Monsieur de Villenave as I do to 
everybody; only, as he was three parts 
through with his lecture when we arrived, 
I began by looking at the man instead of 
listening to what he was saying. 

He was in those days a tall old man of 
sixty four or sixty five, with fine silvery- 
white hair, a pale complexion and dark 
flashing eyes. His dress showed that 
sort of careless carefulness peculiar to 
busy men who make a regular toilet two 
or three times in the week at the outside, 
spending all the rest of their time in 
dressing-gown and slippers amid the dust 
of their working-room. His gala cos- 
tume, with its frilled shirt and white 
cravat freshly ironed is the work of wife 
or daughter, whoever looks after the 
house in fact, whose business it is to 
make him look respectable. Hence the 
sort of mute protest the well-brushed 
coat and neatly pressed trousers seem to 
enter on these occasions against the 
everyday, working garments which for 
their part have a perfect horror of clothes- 
brush and all such superfluities. 

Monsieur de Villenave wore a blue 
coat with gilt buttons, black trousers, a 
white waistcoat and white tie. 

Verily a curious piece of mechanism 
our thinking apparatus, an intellectual 
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engine that goes on or stops short in spite 
of ourselves, because it is God’s hand 
winds it up, a clock that strikes, at its 
own sweet will and pleasure, the hours of 
the past and sometimes those of the 
future. 

Now what did my thoughts attach 
themselves to when I looked at Monsieur 
de Villenave? Was it to an angle of his 
speech, asI putitjust now? No, this time 
it was to an angle, a salient incident, of 
his life. 

I had read somewhere, I have no notion 
where, a pamphlet by Monsieur de 
Villenave, published in 1794 and entitled, 
Relation de Voyage de 132 Nantais 


(Account of the Journey of 132 Men of 


Nantes). Well, it was upon this episode 
in Monsieur de Villenave’s life that my 
mind fastened when I set eyes for the 
first time on that gentleman. 

Monsieur de Villenave was actually 
living at Nantes, it seems, in 1793, that is 
at the very time when Jean-Baptiste 
Carrier, of bloody memory, was there. 
He had seen with his own eyes the 
terrible Proconsul, who, finding the courts 
too dilatory and the guillotine too slow, 
had abolished legal trial altogether (quite 
superfluous indeed, as the accused were 
never acquitted), and replaced the guillo- 
tine by those barges of his invention 
with sliding valves. He may have stood 
on the Nantes quays when, November 15, 
1793, Carrier, by way of first trial of his 
Republican bathing-boais and his expa- 
triations vertically (these were the 
facetious names he gave this new method 
of capital punishment which he had de- 
vised), embarked ninety four priests, 
under the pretence of deporting them to 
Belle-Isle; he may have been walking on 
the Loire banks when the horror-stricken 
river cast up on its shores the ninety four 
corpses of the men of God; he may have 
shuddered at the sight which, repeated 
night after night, had ended by corrupting 
the water to such a degree that the 
citizens were forbidden to drink it; he 
may, more rashly still, have helped to 
bury one of these first victims, soon to be 
followed by so many others. Be this as 
it may, it fell out one morning that 
Monsieur de Villenave was arrested, cast 
into prison, and condemned like his fellows 
to add his quota to the corruption of the 
stream. But by this time Carrier had 
changed his mind. He chose out a 
hundred and thirty two prisoners, all 





under penalty of death, and despatched 
them to Paris,—an offering of beings 
from the scaffolds of La Vendée to the 
guillotine of Paris. Then, once they had 
started, Carrier changed his mind afresh. 
Apparently the offering struck him as too 
insignificant, and he sent orders to 
Captain Boussard, in command of the 
escort, to shoot his hundred and thirty 
two prisoners on reaching Ancenis. 

But Boussard was a gallant soldier ; 
he ignored the savage order and simply 
went on his way towards Paris. 

On learning this, Carrier sent de- 
spatches to Hentz, Commissioner of Con- 
vention at Angers, bidding him arrest 
Boussard as he passed through that town 
and throw the hundred and thirty two 
Nantese into the river. 

Hentz duly arrested Boussard ; but 
when it came to drowning the hundred 
and thirty two prisoners, the bronze of 
his Republican heart melted—it was not 
triple it would appear,—and he directed 
his victims to continue their march on 
Paris. It made Carrier shake his head in 
pained surprise and ejaculate contempt- 
uously: * Poor drowsner this Hentz, a 
very poor drowner.” 

The prisoners accordingly continued 
their route. Out of the hundred and 
thirty two thirty six died before reaching 
the capital; but the ninety six who did 
arrive there, did so, fortunately for them- 
selves, just in the nick of time to give 
evidence as witnesses at Carrier’s trial 
instead of appearing before the judges on 
their own account. 

The ninth Thermider had come, the 
day of vengeance had dawned, the turn 
of the judges had arrived to be judged ; 
after a month of debate and hesitation, 
the Convention had just put the grand 
drowner on his trial. 

The recollection of this pamphlet, 
which M. de Villenave published thirty- 
four years ago when in prison, had thus 
carried me back into the past, and what 
I saw and heard was no longer a lecture 
on a literary subject delivered by a pro- 
fessor of the * Athénée," but an act of 
accusation, an appeal formidable, strenu- 
ous, a matter of life and death, of the 
weak against the strong, the prisoner 
against the judge, the victim against the 
executioner. 

Such is the power of imagination that 
lecture-hall, lecturer and listeners, 
speakers, all underwent a metamorphosis, 
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—the hall of the “Athénée” became that 
of the Convention, the peaceful and 
placid audience were turned into angry 
men clamouring for vengeance, while the 
erudite, honey-mouthed Professor was 
thundering forth a public accusation, de- 
manding the penalty of death, complain- 
ing that Carrier had only one life-where- 
with to pay for the fifteen thousand 
human lives he had cut short. 

Then I saw Carrier, scowling down the 
accuser with his dark looks, I heard him 
calling upon his former colleagues in his 
loud, harsh voice: 

«Why blame me to-day for carrying 
out your orders of yesterday? Accusing 
me, the Convention is accusing itself. 
My condemnation will be your condem- 
nation, everyone of you; be sure of this, 
you will all be involved in the proscrip- 
tion that shall include me. If I am 
guilty, every man here is guilty, —every 
man and every thing, down to the Presi- 
dent's bell." 

Yet in spite of this, votes were taken ; 
in spite of this, he was condemned. 
Terror drove men frantic now, as it had 
then, and the guillotine, after drinking the 
blood of the condemned was to drink 
that of judges and headsmen with the 
same indifference. 

I had buried my face in my hands, as 
though shocked, atrocious murderer as 
the fellow was, to see bim meet the death 
he had dealt out so recklessly to others. 

Delanoue dropped his band on my 
shoulder.  * It 1s all over," he remarked. 

« Ah!” I said, “so he is executed? ” 

“Who executed?” 

‘Why, that monster, Carrier.” 

** Yes, yes, yes," Delanoue assured me; 
‘indeed it is thirty-four years ago now 
since he met with the little accident you 
refer to!” 

‘Ah! 1 told him, “how glad I am 
you awoke me; I was having a night- 
mare.” 

«So you were asleep, eh?” 

«I was dreaming at any rate.” 

«The deuce! I must not tell Mon- 
sieur de Villenave that. I am going to 
take you for a cup of tea to his house.” 

* Oh! you may tell him. I will re- 
peat my dreams to him; he will not be 
offended." 

Thereupon Delanoue, stil doubtful 
about my temper on waking, drew me out 
of the public hall and into a waiting 
room, where Monsieur de Villenave was 
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receiving his friends’ congratulations. 
Arrived there, I was first of all presented 
to Monsieur de Villenave, then to 
Madame Mélanie Waldor, her daughter, 
finally to Monsieur Théodore de Ville- 
nave, his son. 

Presently everybody set out on foot, 
by way of the Pont des Arts, in the 
direction of the Faubourg Saint-Ger- 
main. After balf an hour’s walk we 
reached our destination; whereupon we 
disappeared, one after the other, into the 
house in the Rue de Vaugirard I spoke of 
at the beginning of the chapter. I will 
now endeavour to give a description 
of its interior, having already sketched 
the outside. 


CHAPTER fi 
A PASTEL BY LATOUR 


HE house possessed a character of 
its own, borrowed from that of its 
master. 

We said the wails were grey, it would 
have been truer and more accurate to 
describe them as black. 

You entered by a large door pierced in 
the wall, by the side of the concierge’s 
lodge; inside you found yourself in a 
garden that was all hard earth without 
flower-borders or flowers; there were 
summer-houses but no shade, vine trel- 
lises, but no grapes, trees but almost no 
leaves. If by any chance a blossom did 
blow in an odd corner, it was some wild 
flower that seemed almost ashamed to 
bloom amid city streets. It had surely 
mistaken this dark, damp enclosure for a 
desert place, deeming the habitations of 
mankind far away instead of close at 
hand. At any rate it found itself speedily 
culled by a charming, rosy-cheeked little 
girl with fair curly ringlets,—a cherub 
from the skies that had wandered un- 
awares into this forlorn corner of earth. 

From this garden, which might contain 
some forty or fifty square feet and ended 
in a broad strip of flags along the house 
front, you passed into a paved corridor. 

On this corridor, which led to a stair- 
case at its extremity, four doors opened, 
—first on the left the dining-room, then to 
the right a small sitting-room. Beyond 
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these, to the left again, came the kitchen, 
faced by the larder and kitchen offices. 
These ground floor rooms were dark and 
damp, and were hardly used except at 
meal times. 

The living rooms proper, to which we 
were taken, were on the first floor. They 
comprised, besides the landing, a large 
drawing-room, a back-drawing, Madame 
Waldor’s bedroom and Madame Ville- 
nave's. 

The drawing-room was noteworthy for 
its shape and its furniture. It was an 
oblong, and in each corner was a console 
table and on it a bust, one of which 
represented Monsieur de Villenave. Be- 
tween the two busts at the further end 
and facing the fireplace was another con- 
sole bearing the most important orna- 
ment, of artistic and antiquarian interest, 
in the room. This was the bronze urn, 
which had contained the heart of Bayard ; 
its rim bore a miniature bas-relief show- 
ing the ‘“ Chevalier sans peur et sans 
reproche " kissing the hilt of his sword. 
Two large canvases came next,—one, a 
Holbein, represented Anne Boleyn, the 
other was an Italian landscape by Claude 
Lorraine. The two corresponding frames 
on the opposite wal! held, I think, the 
first a portrait of Madame de Montespan, 
the other of either Madame de Sévigné 
or Madame de Grignan. ‘The furniture 
was in Utrecht velvet, great sofas with 
thin, white arms, for the families of the 
house, and chairs and armchairs for 
ordinary guests. 

This floor was the especial domain of 
Madame Waldor ; there she exercised her 
vice-royalty. We say vice-royalty ad- 
visedly, for as a matter of fact, spite of 
the surrender her father had made of the 
drawing-room to her, she reigned there 
only as Vice-Queen. ‘The instant M. de 
Villenave entered the room, he resumed 
his royalty, and henceforward the reins of 
the conversation were in his hands. 

Monsieur de Villenave had something 
of the despot in his character, and this 
applied not to his own family only, but 
included strangers as well. You felt, on 
crossing his threshold, that you became a 
part of the personal property, as it were, 
of this man, who had seen so much, read 
so deeply, in a word had such a range of 
knowledge. This despotism, tempered as 
it was by the great man’s courtesy of 
manner, yet weighed oppressively on the 
company as a whole that assembled in 


his salon. It may be, when the master of 
the house was present, the conversation 
was better guided, to use an old-fashioned 
phrase, but assuredly it was not so free, 
not so diverting, not so bright and witty, 
as when he was away. 

The exact opposite was the case with 
Charles Nodier’s salon. The more Nodier 
was at his house, the more at home every- 
body felt. 

Fortunately it was but seldom Monsieur 
de Villenave came down to the drawing- 
room. He confined himself as a rule to 
the second floor, and on common days 
only appeared for dinner. Then, after 
dinner, and a little talk, a little lecturing 
to his son, a little scolding to his wife, 
he would stretch himself in his armchair, 
shut his eyes, and have his hair put in 
curl-papers by his daughter,—and this 
operation completed, mount again to his 
own apartments. This fifteen minutes, 
during which the comb softly scratched 
his head, was the fifteen minutes of daily 
bliss and beatitude which M. de Villenave 
allowed himself. 

But why curl-papers ? the reader may 
well ask. 

In the first place, it may be they were 
merely a pretext and excuse for getting 
his head scratched. 

In the second, Monsieur de Villenave 
was a noble figure of an old man, we have 
said so before, and must have been ex- 
tremely handsome in his younger days. 
His face, strongly-marked and  bold- 
featured, was framed to great advantage 
by his flowing white locks, which brought 
out admirably the imposing flash of his 
great dark eyes. 

'The fact is, we must admit that, learned 
scholar as he was, Monsieur de Ville- 
nave was vain,—but vain as to the head, 
and nothing else. The rest of his person 
was of no importance. Whether his 
coat were blue or black, his trousers full 
or narrow, his boots round or square- 
toed, this concerned his tailor or his boot- 
maker, or rather, as a matter of fact, his 
daughter, who looked after all such de- 
tails. Provided his hair was in curl and 
he had a good hat, he was satisfied. 

So soon as his daughter had fixed his 
curl-papers,—an operation which was 
performed every evening without fail 
between eight and nine, Monsieur de 
Villenave took up his candlestick, and 
went upstairs to his own quarters. 

These quarters, this ai home, of Mon- 
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sieur de Villenave we propose to depict, 
though without much hope of producing 
more than an imperfect sketch. 

The second floor on which they were 
situated was divided into a far greater 
number of separate rooms than the first, 
and comprised, first, a landing decorated 
with plaster busts, an ante-room and four 
other rooms. These apartments we shall 
not classify as drawing-room, bedroom, 
working-room, dressing-room, etc., etc. 
What had Monsieur de Villenave to do 
with suchlike superfluous luxuries? He 
had five book-rooms, five print-rooms, and 
that was all he wanted. The five rooms 
contained perhaps forty thousand books 
and four thousand portfolios of prints. 

The antechamber by itself formed a 
huge library. It had two doors,—open- 
ing, the one to the right into Monsieur 
de Villenave's bedroom, which again gave 
access by means of a passage behind the 
bed-recess to a large closet lighted by 
windows in the partition wall. The 
little end door led to a large room, itself 
again opening into a smaller one. 

The large room in question opening into 
a smaller one, not only had, like its 
neighbour, its four walls fitted with book- 
cases crammed with books on the higher 
shelves and with portfolios in the lower 
compartments, but besides this a highly 
ingenious contrivance had been fixed in 
the middle of both rooms, somewhat re- 
sembling the erections we often see in the 
centre of a drawing-room, affording seats 
for guests all round it. Thanks to this 
construction, the middle of the room, 
which thus offered a second library inside 
the first, left very little free space, in fact 
only so minute a quadrangular area as 
sufficed for one person’s moving about at 
a time. A second would have blocked 
the way; hence it was a very rare occur- 
rence for Monsieur de Villenave to admit 
anyone, even the most intimate of friends, 
into this sanctum sanctorum. 

Some few privileged individuals had 
pushed their heads in at the door, and 
across the learned dust that danced in- 
cessantly in the sparse sunbeams that 
penetrated this tabernacle, had obtained a 
fugitive glance at Monsieur de Villenave's 
bibliographical mysteries, muchas Clodius, 
thanks to his disguise in woman's weeds, 
had contrived from the atrium of the 
Temple of Isis to catch a glimpse of the 
mysteries of the Bona Dea. 

There were kept the autographs; the 


age of Louis AIV. alone filled five 
hundred portfolios. There were kept the 
papers of Louis XV., the correspondence 
of Malesherbes, four hundred autographs 
of Voltaire, two hundred of Bossuet. 
There were preserved the genealogies of 
all the noble houses of France, with par- 
ticulars of their alliances and documentary 
proofs of their claims. There were stored 
the drawings by Rafael, Giulio Romano, 
Leonardo da Vinci, Andrea del Sarto, by 
Lebrun, Lesueur, David, Lethière, the 
collections of minerals and rare herbs, 
the priceless manuscripts, some of them 
unique. 

There in a word was the result of fifty 
years’ incessant labour, mitigated by one 
controlling idea, stimulated day by day 
and hour by hour by one absorbing pas- 
sion,—the passion at once so mild and so 
fervent of the collector, to which he 
dedicates his intellect and on which he 
es his joy, his happiness, his very 
ife. 

These two were the rooms of price. It 
is very certain that Monsieur de Ville- 
nave, who had on more than one occasion 
come near giving his life for nothing, 
would not have parted with the contents 
of these two rooms for a hundred thousand 
crowns. 

The only rooms left to mention are the 
bedrooms and the dark closet, lying to the 
right of the antechamber and parallel 
with the two apartments we have just 
described. The first of the two was 
Monsieur de Villenave’s bedroom, a bed- 
room wherein the bed was by far the 
least conspicuous object, concealed as it 
was in a recess closed by wooden folding 
doors. 

It was here Monsieur de Villenave used 
to receive his friends. Here it was 
possible at a pinch to walk about, and 
even under difficulties to sit down. We 
will describe how the latter fact could be 
performed, and under what circumstances 
the former was practicable. 

The old servant-maid,—I have forgotten 
her name,—would announce a visitor to 
Monsieur de Villenave, half opening the 
door of his room. The action invariably 
surprised Monsieur de Villenave in the 
middle of classifying a new acquisition 
or dreaming a day dream or taking a 
nap. 
“Eh! what isit, Françoise?” (We will 
assume her name was Françoise.) “Good 
God! can’t I be left a minute in peace? " 
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*" La, Sir!" Frangoise would answer, 
‘|’ Bemmdero COMme . «5° 

« Well, well; quick, say what you want. 
I wonder why this always happens just 
when I am particularly busy? 
Well? "—and Monsieur de Villenave 
would raise his great eyes to heaven with 
an expression of despair, folding his hands 
and uttering a sigh of resignation. 

Frangoise for her part was familiar 
with the whole performance, and waited 
quietly till Monsieur de Villenave had 


duly completed his pantomime and 
his stage asides. Then, when he had 
done, 


« Sir," she would say, ‘it is Monsieur 
So-and-so, who has come to pay you a 
little visit.” 

“I am not at home; so be off with 
you." 

Frangoise would close the door slowly 
and gradually ; she knew the way of it. 

“ait a moment, Francoise,” Monsieur 
de Villenave would call after her. 

eee 

Francoise would push the door open 
again. 

* You say it is Monsieur So-and-so, 
Francoise, eh ?”’ 

“Yes, sir.” 

‘Well, well! ask him to come in; 
then, if he stays too long, you can come 
and tell me I am wanted. Off with you, 
my girl." 

Francoise would release the door. 

‘¢ Monstrous, monstrous, by the Lord!” 
Monsieur de Villenave would grumble to 
himself; * I never go disturbing people, 
yet they must always be disturbing me." 

Francoise would open the door once 
more, to admit the visitor. 

* Ah, good-day, my dear friend,” 
Monsieur de Villenave would exclaim, 
« Welcome, welcome, come in. It is ages 
since I have seen you. Sit down, do.” 

« YVVhat on?" the visitor would ask. 

« Why, on whatever you like, egad! ... 
on the sofa." 

«*N:Vilingly, only . . ." 

Monsieur de Villenave would glance at 
the sofa. 

* Ah, true, true! it is full up with 
books," he would say, * Well then, draw 
up an armchair." 

*I would with pleasure, but you 
see a 

Monsieur de Villenave would make a 
survey of his armchairs. 

‘True again!” he would go on; “ but 


what would you have, my dear fellow ? 
I don’t know where to put my books. 
Take an ordinary chair. 

' T should be delighted, but,—but. ..” 

* But what? you are in a hurry ?" 

* Not 1; but I cannot see a vacant 
chair any more than I can an unoccupied 
armchair." 

* Monstrous, monstrous! " Monsieur de 
Vilenave would groan, lifüng his two 
arms to heaven ; * monstrous! but wait a 
moment." 

Then he would leave his place, grumb- 
ling and groaning, carefully remove from 
a chair the books that obstructed it, put 
these on the floor, where they added yet 
another mole-hill to twenty or thirty other 
similar mole-hills encumbering the floor 
of the room; after which he would bring 
the said chair to the side of his own arm- 
chair which stood at the chimney-corner. 

This is how you managed to sit down 
in this singular room. Now I must detail 
the circumstances under which you could 
walk about in it. 

It would sometimes occur that, when, 
the visitor came in, and after the indis- 
pensable preamble we have just described, 
had finally sat down, it would sometimes 
occur I say that, by a twofold chance, the 
door of the bed recess and the door of the 
passage, which led to the closet behind 
the recess, were both open at the same 
time. Then, by this double combination 
of chances, through these two open door- 
ways, it became possible to see hanging 
in the recess a pastel drawing represent- 
ing a young and pretty woman holding a 
letter in her hand, the picture being 
lighted by the gleam of dayhght which 
entered by the passage window. 

Then, unless the visitor had no idea of 
art whatever,—and it was seldom Mon- 
sier de Villenave’s friends were not artis- 
tic in one direction or another,—he would 
spring up, crying : 

“Ah, sir! what a perfectly delightful 
pastel "—and he would make as if to pass 
from the fireside to the recess. 

* Wait, wait!” Monsieur de Villenave 
would protest. ‘One moment!” 

Indeed, on closer inspection, you would 
observe that two or three mole-hills of 
books, tumbling one over the other, form- 
ed a sort of irregularly shaped counter- 
scarp that had to be cleared in order to 
reach the recess. 

Then Monsieur de Villenave would 
rise, and walking first, would open a nar- 
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new cutting, like a skilled miner excavat- 
ing a trench, through the typographical 
obstacle, thus making it possible to arrive 
in front of the drawing, which itself was 
in front of his bed. 

Arrived there, the visitor could only 
repeat: “Ah, whatia perfectly charming 
pastel ! "' 

« Yes” Monsieur de Villenave would 
answer with that air of old fas- 
hioned courtesy I have only known 
in him and two or three old men of 
fashion like himself ; “ Yes, it is a pastel 
by Latour. It represents an old and dear 
friend of mine; she is no longer young, 
for, as well as I can recollect, she was 
inv"784; the date wii I knew her, my 
elder by five or six years. We have not 
seen each other again since 1802, which 
fact in no way prevents our writing to 
each other every week, and receiving each 
other’s periodical letters with correspond- 
ing pleasure. Yes, you are right, the pas- 
tel is indeed charming; but the original 
was very much more charming still." 

As he pronounced the words, a ray of 
youth, soft as a sunbeam, would pass 
over the glowing face of the old man, 
who looked for the moment forty years 
younger. 

Very often, when this had happened, 
Frangoise found no need to bring any pre- 
tended message, for if the visitor were 
a man of tact and good feeling, he would 
take his departure in a few moments and 
leave Monsieur de Villenave alone to the 
reverie which the sight of Latour's beau- 
tiful pastel had awakened in the old 
man's breast. 


CHABPER II 
THE LETTER 


OW how had Monsieur de Ville- 
nave got this fine library of 
books ? How had he formed this col- 
lection of autographs, unique in the world 
of collectors ? 

The answer is by the labour of his 
whole life. 

To begin with, Monsieur de Villenave 
had never burnt a paper or torn up a let- 
ter. Invitations to the meetings of 
learned societies, to weddings and funer- 


als, he had kept them all, and had classi- 
fied them and assigned a place to each. 
He had a collection of every conceivable 
thing,—even including volumes which on 
the 14th July had been rescued half con- 
sumed from the bonfire that was devour- 
ag them in the great Court of the Bas- 
tille. 

Two autograph hunters were kept con- 
tinually employed by Monsieur de Ville- 
nave. One was a certain M. Fontaine, 
whom I knew personally, and who was 
himself author of a book entitled the Man- 
ucl des Autographes ; the other was a 
clerk in the War Office. All the grocers 
in Paris knew these two indefatigable 
searchers, and put on one side for their 
examination all the odds and ends of paper 
they bought. Amongst these they used to 
make a selection for which they paid at 
the rate of fifteen sous the pound, and 
which Monsieur de Villenave purchased 
from them for thirty sous. 

Sometimes, too, Monsieur de Villenave 
went his rounds in person. There was 
not a grocer in Paris but knew him, who 
did not, when he saw him, bring together 
for his learned investigation the miate- 
rials for his future paper bags. 

Needless to add that the days Monsieur 
de Villenave devoted to autograph hunt- 
ing, were given likewise to book hunting. 
He would follow the line of the quays, 
the most indefatigable of bibliophiles, and 
then, his two hands in his’ breeches 
pockets, his tall body bent, his fine, intel- 
ligent face lit up with desire, he would 
plunge his ardent gaze to the deepest 
depths of the show-cases. There he would 
search for the hidden treasure, and after 
fingering it a while, if the book were in- 
deed what he had been coveting, if the 
edition were really the one he was in 
search of, would carry it off in triumph. 
So it went to swell Monsieur de Ville- 
nave’s library, the reader opines? Notat 
all. In Monsieur de Villenave’s library 
there was no room left, and had not been 
for years,—unless exchanges against 
autographs or prints made such room for 
the time being. No, the book found its 
home in the garret, which was divided in- 
to three compartments,—that of the oc- 
tavos, that of the quartos, that of the 
folios between the other two. 

This was the chaos out of which one 
day Monsieur de Villenave was to con- 
struct a new world,—a new continent like 
Australia or New Zealand. Meantime 
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there they lay pell-mell, one atop of 
another, almost indistinguishable in the 
semi-darkness. This garret was the limbo 
where were imprisoned the souls God 
sends neither to heaven nor hell, because 
He has His designs to work out upon 
them. 

One day this fine house, without ap- 
parent cause, trembled to its foundations, 
groaned and cracked ominously ; the ter- 
rified occupants thought it was an earth- 
quake and dashed out into the garden. 
But everything was peaceful above and 
below; the fountain went on playing at 
the street corner, a bird continued its song 
in the highest branches of the tallest 
tree: 

The accident was plainly local, coming 
from some secret, unsuspected, unknown 
cause. They sent for the architect, who 
proceeded to examine and sound and 
question and cross-question the poor 
house, and finally announced that the 
subsidence could only come from an 
overload. 

Consequently he asked leave to visit 
the garrets; but in this point he en- 
countered a stubborn resistance on the 
part of Monsieur de Villenave. 

Whence this reluctance, which how- 
ever had to give way before the archi- 
tect’s persistency. ‘The fact is, Monsieur 
de Villenave felt that his buried treasure, 
only the more precious to his heart be- 
cause he hardly knew himself what it 
contained, ran no small risk from this 
visitation. 

Yes, in the centre compartment alone 
there were found to be twelve hundred 
folios weighing nearly eight thousand 
pounds. Alas! these twelve hundred 
folios, which had made the building yield 
and threatened to bring it to the ground, 
had to be sold. The painful operation 
took place in 1822, and in 1826, the year 
when I came to know Monsieur de Ville- 
nave, he had not yet entirely got over the 
agony of it, and many a sigh, where- 
of his family could divine no sufficient 
reason, went after his dear folios, collected 
so carefully and laboriously, and now, 
like children driven from the paternal 
roof, orphaned, vagabond, scattered over 
the face of the earth. 

I have said already how good and kind 
and hospitable the household in the Rue 
de Vaugirard was to me,—on the part of 
Madame de Villenave, because she was 
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Madame de Waldor, because a poetess 
herself, she had a kindly feeling towards 
poets, on the part of Théodore de Ville- 
nave, because we were both of the same 
age, and an age when there is an instinct- 
ive desire to give a share of one’s heart 
in return for a share of someone else's. 

Last but not least on the part of Mon- 
sieur de Villenave, because, without being 
a collector of autographs, I yet owned, 
thanks to my father's portfolio of des- 
patches and other military documents, a 
collection of autographs of no little 
interest. Indeed my father, having held 
from 1791 to 1800 high posts in the 
army, having been three times General 
Commanding-in-Chief, had been in corres- 
pondence with all the great personages 
who had played a part in history during 
those years. 

The most interesting autographs 
belonging to this correspondence were 
those of General Buonaparte. Napoleon 
did not long retain this Italianized form 
of the name. Within three months of 
the 13th Vendémiaire he adopts the more 
French spelling Bonaparte, and so signs 
himself. Now, in this short interval my 
father had received five or six letters from 
the young General of the Interior,—such 
was the title he assumed after the 13th 
Vendémiaire. - 

One of these signatures I presented to 
Monsieur de Villenave, supplemented by 
an autograph of Saint-George and one of 
the Maréchal de Richelieu. Thanks to 
this sacrifice, which was no sacrifice 
to me, but rather a pleasure, Í secured 
my entrée to the second floor. 

Little by little I reached such a footing 
in the household that Françoise no longer 
troubled to announce me to Monsieur de 
Villenave, and I marched upstairs unat- 
tended. I would knock at the door, open 
it at the word “ Come in!” and was nearly 
always well received. 

I say nearly always, because great 
passions have of course their hours of 
storm and stress. Take the case of a 
collector of autographs who has marked 
down a precious signature, such a one as 
Robespierre’s, who has left only three or 
four, or Moliére’s, who has left only one 
or two, or Shakespeare’s, who I believe 
has left none at all; now, just as he is on 
the point of putting his hand on this 
unique or all but unique signature, the 
said signature escapes him by some 


naturally affectionate, on the part ofj|accident and falls to a rival collector,— 
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well, is it to be wondered at if he is dis- 
traught with rage and despair. 

Call upon him at such a crisis, and, 
were you his father, his brother, an angel, 
an archangel, you will soon see what sort 
of a reception you may expect,—unless, 
of course, the archangel by his arch- 
angelic power duplicates the signature 
that was unique or creates one that never 
existed at all. 

Under such circumstances I should 
have been as ill received by Monsieur de 
Villenave as another. Otherwise I was 
sure to find a kind face, a complacent dis- 
position and an obliging memory, even on 
week-days. 

I say ** week-days" because the Sun- 
day was reserved by Monsieur de Ville- 
nave for scientific visitors. No foreign 
bibliophile, no cosmopolitan collector, 
ever came to Paris without paying a visit 
to Monsieur de Villenave, as vassals come 
to pay homage to their Suzerain. Sun- 
day therefore was the day of exchanges, 
—exchanges thanks to which Monsieur de 
Villenave used to complete his foreign 
collections, for which the grocers’ supplies 
were not adequate, by graciously sacrific- 
ing to the German, English or American 
amateurs some fragments from his wealth 
of French treasures. . 

Thus I had penetrated into the house ; 
I had been received, to begin with on the 
first floor, in course of time on the second ; 
I had got my entrée on any Sunday ; last 
of all I had been admitted when and as 
often as I pleased,—a privilege I shared 
with two or three others at the most. 

Well, one week-day—it was a Tuesday 
I think—I came to the house to ask 
Monsieur de Villenave to let me examine 
an autograph of Queen Christina (the 
reader will know my crotchet for judging 
of people’s character by their handwriting), 
one day, I say, I came to the house with 
this object,—it was about five o’clock on 
a March afternoon—and rang the bell. I 
asked the concierge if Monsieur de Ville- 
nave were at home, and passsd in. Just 
as I was going to enter the house itself, 
Francoise called me to stop. 

“What is it, Francoise?” I asked 
her. 

* Are you going to see the ladies, sir, 
or to the master’s rooms?” 

* ] am going to visit the master, Fran- 
çoise.” 

* Well, if you would be so good and 
save my poor legs two flights of stairs, 





you might give this letter which has just 
come for him to Monsieur de Villenave." 

“With pleasure I will, Francoise.” 

The servant gave me the letter, which 
J took and made my way upstairs. On 
reaching the door I knocked as usual, but 
received no answer. I knocked again, 
louder, only to be met with the same 
silence. Finally I knocked a third time, 
this time with some little fear and anxiety, 
for the key was in the lock, and its being 
so invariably implied that Monsieur de 
Villenave was within. 

Accordingly I took it upon myself to 
open the door, and then I saw Monsieur 
de Villenave asleep in his armchair. 

Roused by the noise I made, or perhaps 
by the inrush of air which accompanied 
my entrance and broke some magnetic 
influence, Monsieur de Villenave gave a 
smothered cry. 

‘‘ A thousand pardons,” I cried; ‘I have 
been indiscreet, I have disturbed you." 

* Who are you? what do you want?” 

“I am Alexandre Dumas." 

“Ah!” Monsieur de Villenave drew 
a breath of relief. 

* Really, I am desperately sorry,” I 
went on, * I will leave you in peace." 

** No, no," returned Monsieur de Ville- 
nave, giving a sigh and passing his hand 
across his brow, ‘come in!” 

This I did, and he told me to sit down. 
By a rare chance a chair was vacant, 
which I took. 

* You see,' he murmured, * I had 
dropped asleep. It is very strange. The 
twilight crept in, and my fire went out. 
Then you woke me; I found myself in the 
dark, not knowing what noise it was broke 
my repose. Doubtless it was the wind 
from the door that blew across my face; 
but I seemed to see a great white sheet, a 
shroud it looked like. Strange, very 
strange, don’t you think so?” Monsieur 
de Villenave went on, with that shiver of 
the whole body that means a man is 
chilled to the bone. ‘“ However, it’s all 
over, thank goodness.” 

* You say that to make me forget my 
awkwardness in intruding." 

“No, indeed no. I am very glad to 
see you. What have you there?” 

* Ah, I beg pardon, I was forgetting ; 
a letter for you." 

“ Ah ha, an autograph, and whose? ” 

“No, it is not an autograph, and it is, 
I imagine so at least, just simply and 
solely a letter." 
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t Ah yessetter! ^ 

* A ]etter the postman left, and which 
Frangoise asked me to bring up to you; 
here it is." 

“Thank you. Now, do you mind just 
reaching out your hand and giving mea 
match? — Really I feel quite dull and 
dazed still. If I were superstitious, I 
should think it a premonition.” 

He took the match I offered him and 
kindled it at the still faintly glowing 
embersinthe hearth. Asit burnt brighter, 
it became possible to distinguish objects 
in the room by the increasing light. 

“Oh, good God!” I suddenly ex- 
claimed. 

‘What is wrong with you?" Monsieur 
de Villenave asked me, proceeding to 
light the candle. 

‘Why, good God! your beautiful pas- 
tel, what has happened to it? "' 

* Ah, yes," returned Monsieur de Ville- 
nave sadly, * I have put it down there by 
the chimney-piece, as you see; I am 
expecting the glazier and the frame- 
maker. 

“Yes, I see the frame is broken and 
the glass in a thousand pieces." 

* Yes," said Monsieur de Villenave, 
looking disconsolately at the portrait, and 
forgetting all about his letter; “yes, the 
whole thing 1s incomprehensible.” 

** [ suppose it met with an accident ? " 

“Just think; the day before yesterday 
I had been at work all the evening ; it 
was a quarter before midnight, and 1 got 
into bed. Putting my candle on my 
night table, I am settling down to revise 
the proofs of a little pocket edition of my 
Ovid, when by chance my eyes fall upon 
my poor friend's portrait. I nod a good- 
night to her, according to custom; there 
was a little wind blowing in at the 
window, which had no doubt been left 
partly open, and this wind sets the flame 
of my candle flickering so that the por- 
trait -seems to answer my goodnight by a 
little nod of its own. You may suppose 
I regarded the idea as foolishness; still I 
do not know how it is, but I find my 
mind filled with the thought and my eyes 
unable to leave the picture. You know 
of course that this pastel goes back to 
the early days of my youth, and calls up 
many, many associations. So I am 
launched on a very sea of memories of 
five and twenty. I speak to my portrait. 
My memory answers for it, and though I 
knew this to be so, yet I seem to see the 
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picture move its lips, the features blanch 
and the white face assume an expression 
of grief and sadness. At this moment 
midnight begins to strike from the tower 
of the Carmelites, and at the gloomy 
sound my poor friend's countenance 
grows even more and more grief-stricken. 
The wind was blowing outside. At the 
last stroke of midnight the window burst 
violently open, I hear a wailing cry, and 
the eyes of the pictured face appear to 
close. The nail sustaining the portrait 
breaks; the picture falls, and my candle 
goes out. 

* [ get up to relight it, not at all afraid, 
but yet deeply impressed. Asillluck will 
have it, [ cannot find a. match ; it was too 
late to call anybody, and I did not know 
where to go for a light, so I shut the 
window of the closet and get to bed again 
in the dark. 

* A]] these incidents had moved me; I 
felt sad and an extraordinary desire to 
weep possessed me. Then I thought I 
heard something like the rustling of a 
silk dress in the room. Several times 
over I asked: ‘Is there anyone there?’ 
At last I went to sleep, but at a very late 
hour; when I woke, I found my poor 
pastel in the state you see." 

* Strange, very strange," I said; *' tell 
me, have you received your weekly letter, 
—the one the original of the portrait 
always writes you ?”’ 

* No, and that is just what troubles 
me, and the reason I told Françoise to 
bring up or send up without delay any 
letters that should come for me.” 

« Well, there is theoned brevghit. 7 

* [t is not her way of folding hers.” 

£C A bli 

* But still, it is from Angers.” 

« The lady lives at Angers." 

* Yes ; oh, great God; it is sealed with 
black! Poor lady, can some evil have 
befallen her? "—and Monsieur de Ville- 
nave turned pale as he broke open the 
missive. 

At the first words he read his eyes 
filled with tears. 

He took up a second letter, that broke 
off at the fourth line and was enclosed in 
the first. 

He lifted this broken letter to his lips 
and handed me the other. 

« Read. it," he said,—ande lead As 
follows: 

*Sir——It is with grief on my own 
part, further increased by that which 
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I know you will feel, that I write tojis the same which later on Monsieur de 





tell you that Madame died last 
Sunday, as the last stroke of midnight 
sounded. 

* She had been seized, two days before, 
just as she was writing to you, with an 
attack of indisposition which we thought 
little of at first, but which grew worse and 
worse till it terminated fatally. 

“I have the honour to send you, un- 
finished as it is, the letter she had begun 
to write to you. This letter will show 
you that to the day of her death the 
sentiments she entertained for you re- 
mained unaltered. 

* [ am, sir, in great sorrow, as you may 
suppose, always your humble servant, 

‘THERESE Mu1raub.” 


Monsieur de Villenave had kept his 
eyes on mine as I read. 

** At midnight!" he exclaimed when I 
had finished ; **it was at midnight, look 
you, that the portrait fell and was broken. 
Not only does the day tally, but the very 
minuter 

** Yes," J answered, ‘that is so.” 

* You believe in the supernatural 
then ? " cried Monsieur de Villenave. 

* Why, of course I do." 

* Oh! very well then, come one day, 
will you, one day when J am something 
less agitated, and I will tell you of some- 
thing far more strange than this." 

‘Something that happened to you?” 

* No, but of which I was an eye-wit- 
ness." 

* When was it ?" 

“Oh! along time ago. It occurred in 
1774, at tnew time I was tutor to the 
children of Monsieur de Chauvelin." 

‘And you say you will... ”’ 

“Yes, I will tell you the story; in the 
meantime you understand. . . ." 

“JI understand you need to be alone,” 
—and with the word I got up and pre- 
pared to go. 

* By the way," added Monsieur de 
Villenave, “ tell the ladies as you pass not 
to be anxious about me; I shall not come! 
down to night.” 

I nodded in sign of acquiescence. 

Then Monsieur de Villenave wheeled 
round his armchair, so as to bring him- 
self exactly face to face with the por- 
trait, and as I was closing the door, 

* Poor Sophie!” I heard him murmur 
softly to himself. 

The story I am now going to reproduce | 


Villenave told me. 


CHAFTER IV 
THE KING'S CHIRURGEON 


PRIL sag, $7545 inp. Loums.XV. 

lay abed in the Blue Room of the 

Cháteau of Versailles; by his bedside, on 

a truckle-bed, slept the surgeon Lamar- 
tiniére. 

The clock in the Great Court was 
striking five o’clock in the morning, and 
the Chateau was just beginning to get 
astir. Folks were moving to and fro like 
restless phantoms, stepping discreetly so 
as not to disturb the Monarch's slumbers. 
For some time now Louis XV., wearied 
with late hours and dissipation, could 
only win a brief repose by the abuse of 
protracted periods of sleeplessness, and 
by help of narcotics, when the former 
means failed to produce any effect. 

The King was no longer young; he 
was entering his sixty-fifth year. After 
draining to the dregs every possible form 
of pleasure, diversion and flattery, he had 
nothing new left to experience, and he 
felt sick to death of everything. It was 
the worst of all his maladies, this fever 
of life-weariness; acute under Madame 
de Châteauroux, it had become inter- 
mittent under Madame de Pompadour, 
and chronic under Madame du Barry. 

To those who have nothing left to 
know there sometimes remains some- 
thing to love; it is a sovereign resource 
against the disease that had attacked 
Louis XV. Rendered indifferent towards 
individual affection by the attention he 
had inspired in a whole nation and which 
had been exaggerated to a sort of frenzy, 
this habit of the heart had seemed to him 
too commonplace for a King of France 
to yield to. Louis XV. had been loved 
by his People, his wife and his mistresses; 
but Louis XV. himself had never loved 
anyone. 

There remains yet another rousing pre- 
occupation for men grown blasé with life, 
—to wit pain. Dut Louis XV., apart 
from the two or three illnesses he had 
suffered from, had never felt pain; and 
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now, favoured mortal that he was, the 
sole premonition of old age he experienced 
was an increasing sensation of fatigue, 
which the physicians told him was a 
warning to prepare for old age. 

Sometimes at those famous Choisy 
suppers, where the tables rose ready fur- 
nished through the floor, where the wait- 
ing was done by the pages of the private 
household, where the Comtesse du Barry 
challenged the King with naughty in- 
nuendos, the Duc d’ Ayen strove to rouse 
him with his great laugh, and the bon-vi- 
vant Marquis de Chauvelin plied him with 
dainty raillery, Louis XV. would be sur- 
prised to find his hand slack to lift the 
glass of the sparkling wine he had once 
loved so w ell, his brow loth to pucker in 
that inextinguishable laughter which the 
sallies of Jeanne Vaubernier had of old 
evoked, Autumn flowers of merriment on 
the frontiers of his prime. His brain 
remained obstinately cold to the seductive 
pictures of life and love and pleasure 
within reach of the happy possessors of 
sovereign power, unlimited wealth and 
excellent health. 

Louis XV. was not of an open dis- 
position; he was one who brooded over 
joy and sorrow. It may be, thanks to this 
self-concentration, he would have made a 
great Politician, if as he used to say 
himself, he had ever had the time. No 
sooner therefore did he observe the 
change that was beginning in him than, 
instead of making up his mind and in- 
haling philosophically these first breezes 
of old age that furrow the brow and 
whiten the hair, he turned his thoughts 
inwards and began to note his own 
symptoms. 

This is a thing to make the most light- 
hearted of men dismal, this analysis of 
joy and grief; analysis is a silence inter- 
posed between laughter and weeping. 
Till then the King had only been bored, 
now he was a prey to positive melan- 
choly. He had ceased to laugh at 
Madame du Barry’s broad jokes, he could 
not raise a smile at the Duc d’Ayen’s 
wicked stories, he was unmoved at the 
most friendly advances of Monsieur de 
Chauvelin, his bosom friend, the fidus 
Achates of his Royal escapades. Madame 
du Barry felt particularly aggrieved at 
this mournful attitude, which expressed 
itself by an especial coldness towards 
ber. 

The change set the doctors talking, and 
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they declared that if the King were not 
already ill, he was certainly on the road 
to be so. 

Accordingly, on the 15th of the pre- 
ceding April, Lamartiniére, First Surgeon 
to the King, after administering to his 
Majesty his monthly dose of medicine, 
had ventured to make certain observa- 
tions which he deemed highly necessary. 

* Sire," the worthy Lamartiniére had 
asked him, * Your Majesty having left 
off drinking, and eating, and ; 
amusing yourself what does your Majesty 
propose to do ?’ 

* Why, bless me, my good sir," the 
Monarch had replied, * whatever I may 
find most diverting, outside all these 
pastimes.” 

“The truth is I do not know much in 
the way of novelty to offer your Majesty. 
Your Majesty has made war, your Majesty 
has tried patronising learned men and 
artists, your Majesty has loved women 
and champagne. Now, when a man has 
already tasted glory, flattery, love and 
wine, I protest to your Majesty that I 
search in vain for a muscle, a tissue, a 
nervous ganglion displaying the existence 
of any further aptitude for any fresh 
distraction.” 

“Ah! really,’ cried the King, you 
really believe that, Lamartiniére? " 

«Sire, just think; Sardanapalus was a 
king of great intelligence, almost as great 
as your Majesty, albeit he lived some- 
thing like two thousand eight hundred 
years ago. He loved life and pondered 
deeply on how to use it to the best 
advantage. I seem to have heard that he 
made minute investigations as to the 
means of so exercising body and mind as 
to lead to the discovery of new pleasures 
the least suspected. Well, I have never 
read in history that he discovered one 
single gratification you have not found 
out yourself.” 

* Alas, yes! Lamartiniére." 

* ] make one exception, Sire—in favour 
of champagne, a wine which Sardanapa- 
lus did not know. On the contrary his 
beverage was the thick, heavy, sticky 
wines of Asia Minor, liquid flames that 
ooze from the pulp of the Greek grapes, 
wines that intoxicate to mad frenzy, while 
champagne produces but a gay insanity.” 

“True, my dear Lamartiniére, very 
true; the wine of Champagne is a pretty 
wine, and I have loved it well. But tell 
me, did he not end by burning himself 
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on a funeral pyre, this Sardanapalus of | 


yours?” 

“Yes, Sire; it was the sole sort of 
pleasure he had not yet essayed; he kept 
it for the last.” 

“And doubtless it was to make this 
pleasure as keen as might be that he 
burned himself along with his Palace, his 
treasures, his favourite Queen." 

“TE WAS so, Sire,” 

** Would you by any chance advise me 
then, my dear Lamartiniére, to burn down 
Versailles, and with it to burn myself, 
together with Madame du Barry?” 

EU b, Sire. dou have fought 
battles, you have witnessed conflagra- 
tions, you were yourself within the range 
of the guns of Fontenoy. Fire and flame 
therefore would be no new diversion for 
you. Come, let us go through your 
resources of defence against ennui." 

*Oh! Lamartiniére, I am very, very 
ill armed." 

* You have, to begin with, Monsieur 
de Chauvelin, your friend ...a man 
Ew I. 

* Chauvelin has no wit now, dear sir.” 

** Since when has that been so?" 

“Why, since I have felt this weight 
of boredom, egad!”’ 

* Poor —ctied Lamaramicre,. “tis as 
though you were to say Madame du 
Barry is no longer a fine woman since 


Since what’ . 
reddening somewhat. 

* Oh! I am no fool!" retorted the 
Surgeon roughly. 

* So," said the King with a deep sigh, 
‘it is finally decided I am going to be 
ul." 

«ilam afraid so, Sire.”? 

“A remedy, then, Lamartinière, sug- 
gest a remedy ; let us anticipate the evil.” 

* Rest, Sire; I know no better." 

(2000. 

E Diet 

Good |” 

«K Amusement." 

«* Stop, stop, Lamartiniére.”’ 

* Why, what do you mean?" 

“You prescribe amusement, but you 
never tell me how I am to amuse myself. 
Well, I call you an ignoramus, a thick- 
headed ignoramus! do you hear me, 
Sr?" 

* And you are wrong, Sire. 
fault and not mine." 

* How do you mean?" 


. asked the King, 


"Tis your 


“No one can amuse people who are 
bored when they have Monsieur de 
Chauvelin for their friend and Madame 
du Barry for their mistress.” 

A silence followed, seeming to show 
that the King admitted there was some 
sense in Lamartinière’s last observation.” 

Presently the King resumed : 

‘Well, well, Lamartiniére, my friend, 
since we are on the subject of illness, let 
us discuss the thing thoroughly anyway. 
You say I have enjoyed every amusement 
there is in the world, do you not? " 

* I do, and I speak the truth." 

“ War for instance? " 

* War! when you have won the battle 
of Fontenoy ? " 

“ Yes, truly an amusing spectacle, men 
torn to tatters, four leagues long and a 
league broad reeking with blood, a stench 
of carnage to turn a man's stomach." 

* In a word, glory." 

‘Then, besides, was it I who won the 
battle? was it not rather the Maréchal de 
Saxe ? or the Duc de Richelieu? or 
better still Pecquigny with his four 
guns?” 

* No matter ; who but you was given 
the triumph of it all, nevertheless? ” 

“I grant that; so that you think a 
sufficient reason for my loving glory. 
Ah! my good Lamartiniére," added the 
King with a groan, “if you only knew 
how uncomfortable my bed was the night 
before Fontenoy ! " 

“Well, so be it; we will say no more 
of personal glory; but surely, without 
caring to gain it yourself, you can have it 
given you, be glorified, by painters and 
poets and historians." 

* Lamartiniére, I have a perfect horror 
of all those fellows, who are either boobies 
as dull and commonplace as my own 
lackeys or else such monsters of self- 
conceit that my grandfather’s triumphal 
arches would be too low for them. That 
Voltaire beats them all; did not the 
fellow clap me on the shoulder one even- 
ing, calling me Trajan, if you please ? 
They tell him he is king of my kingdom, 
and the noodle believes it. J will have 
nothing to do, I tell you, with immortality 
such as these folk could give me; one 
must pay too dear for it in this perishable 
world, and perhaps even in the next.” 

“ In that case, what do you wish, Sire? 
tell me that.” 

‘‘T wish to make my life last as long ae 
ever I can. I wish that life to contain 
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the greatest possible number of things I 
love; and for that it is neither to the 
poets nor the philosophers nor the 
warriors I shall go. No, Lamartiniére, 
after God, understand, I only esteem (my 
mind is made up on the point) the doctors, 
—when they are good ones of course.” 

* [ndeed ! " 

ig mI ime 'thestusth Mrankly, “dear 
Lamartiniére.” 

* T will, Sire." 

* What is it I have to fear? " 

SAN DoODIExXV S 

** It 1s a fatal complaint ? ? 

* Yes, unless the patient is bled in 
time." 

« Lamartiniére, you shall never leave 
men 

** Impossible, Sire ; I have my patients, 
my private patients." 

“Very good! but it appears to me that 
my health, my private health, is as im- 
portant to France and to Europe as that 
of all your patients put together. Every 
night your bed shall be made next to 
mes 

uet... 

“What difference can it make to you 
whether you sleep here or elsewhere? 
You will reassure me by the mere fact of 
your presence, my dear Lamartiniére ; 
you will frighten away the disease, I 
tell you, for disease knows you and 
knows it has no more redoubtable foe 
than you.” 

This is why the Surgeon Lamartiniére 
found himself, on April 25, 1774, lying 
on a truckle-bed in the Blue Room at 
Versailles about five o’clock in the morn- 
ing, fast asleep, while the King for his 
part was lying awake. 

Louis XV. who, as we have just stated, 
was lying awake, gave vent to a heavy 
sigh; but seeing that a sigh has no 
positive meaning by itself apart from what 
signification the utterer thereof attaches 
to it, Lamartiniére, who was sleeping in- 
stead of sighing, heard it between his 
snores, but paid it, or rather appeared to 
pay it, not the smallest attention. 

The King, finding that his Surgeon-in- 
Ordinary was insensible to this appeal, 
leant over the edge of the bed and by the 
light of the great wax candle that burned 
in its marble socket, gazed down at his 
medical attendant, whose face a thick soft 
blanket, drawn up to the very brim of his 
night-cap, hid from the most scrutinizing 
of looks. 
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* Oh dear me moaned "the Kime oh 
dear!” 

Lamartiniére heard this too; but seeing 
that an ejaculation may often escape a 
man in his sleep, there is no adequate 
reason for its rousing another from Mis 
slumbers. So the surgeon went on 
snoring. 

“Lucky dog to be able to sleep like 
that!" muttered Louis XV. Then he 
added : 

* What coarse, material fellows these 
doctors are!”—and therewith he made up 
his mind to wait a little longer. But 
after waiting a quarter of an hour to uo 
purpose, 

* Halloa, Lamartiniére!" he called at 
ast. 

‘Well, what is it, Sire?” asked his 
Majesty’s doctor with a growl. 

* Ah ! my poor Lamartiniére," repeated 
the King, groaning as dismally as he 
could. 

*« Vell, what is it? "—and the surgeon, 
grumbling and grunting like a man who 
is sure his position will shield him, 
slipped out of bed,—to find the King 
seated on the side of his. 

* Well], Sire, are you ill?” he asked. 

*[ think I am, my dear Lamartiniére," 
replied his Majesty. 

(DENN See 
agitated." 

* Very much agitated, yes." 

4 YVhat at 7" 

“I have no notion.” 

* But Z have,” muttered the surgeon; 
“it is fear that is the matter with you.” 

“Feel my pulse, Lamartiniére.” 

* Exactly what I am doing." 

“Well?” 

** Well, Sire, it beats eighty four to the 
minute,—which is very good for an old 
man.” 

“For an old man, Lamartiniére?” 

“Certainly. 

* [ am only sixty four; at sixty four a 
man is not old yet." 

“A man is no longer young at any 
rate.” 

« Come now, what do you prescribe? ” 

“ First, what do you feel ? ” 

“I am stifling, I seem to be stifling.” 

** On the contrary you are cold." 

* [ must be red in the face." 

* Nonsense, you are quite pale. One 
piece of advice, Sire,—try to get to sleep; 
it would really oblige us." 

« T:amenot sleepy now." 


you are somewhat 
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* Come now, what does this excitement 
mean ?" 

* Egad! I think you ought to know, 
Lamartiniére, or where is the use of being 
a doctor ? " 

* Have you had a bad dream ? " 

‘Well, yes, I have.” 

‘Just a dream!” cried Lamartiniére, 
lifting his hands to heaven, * a dream ! " 

"uad" protested the King, “there 
are some dreams ! " 

‘Well, well! come tell us your dream, 
Sure." 

‘Tt cannot be told, my friend." 

“Why not? everything can be told.” 

«Po a Confessor, yes. 

“Mhen send for your Coñfessor, quick ; 
meantime I will take my lancet away 
with me.” 

‘(A dream is sometimes a secret.” 

** Yes, and sometimes a question of re- 
morse. Your Majesty is right; I will 
take my leave, Sire,"—and the doctor 
began to draw on his stockings and get 
into his breeches. 

* Come, Lamartiniére, come, never get 
angry, old friend. Well then, I dreamt . .. 
I dreamt they were carrying me to Saint- 
Denis." 

i And Hat the Hearse jolted you . . . 
Bah! when you come to make that 
journey, Sire, you will never notice it.” 

* How can you jest on such subjects ?”’ 
the King expostulated with a shudder. 
* No, I dreamt they were taking me to 
Saint-Denis, and that I was buried alive 
in the velvet of my coffin.” 

* Did you feel incommoded in the 
coffin, eh?” 

«Yes, a little.” 

abours, Mack humours, difficult 
digestion." 

“Oh! but I ate no supper, yesterday.” 

* An empty stomach then." 

** You so ? " 

“Ah! now I have it; at what o'clock 
did you leave Madame la Comtesse 
yesterday ? " 

“Why, it is two days since I have so 
much as seen her." 

“You are sulking,—black humours, 
you see, as I said." 

* On the contrary it is she who is sulk- 
ing at me. I promised her something I 
have failed to give her. 

'* Quick, give her this something, and 
find your cheerfulness again." 

“I cannot, I am overwhelmed with 
melancholy." 


* Ah, an idea! Go and breakfast with 
Monsieur de Chauvelin." 

“« Breakfast” cred™the King, 9 An! 
that was all very well in the days when I 
had an appetite." 

“This will never do!” expostulated 
the surgeon, folding his arms. “ You will 
have nothing more to do with your 
friends, nothing more to do with your 
mistress, nothing more to do with your 
breakfast, and you think I am going to 
allow that ? Well, Sire, I will tell you one 
thing, and that is, that if you change your 
habits at this time of day, you are a lost 
man." 

* Lamartinére! my friend sets me 
yawning, my mistress sends me to sleep, 
my breakfast chokes me." 

" Good! it is very certain you are ill 
then." 

* Ah! Lamartiniére," cried the King ; 
* [ have had many years of happiness." 

“And you make that a grievance? 
what things men are!" 

* No, I make no complaint of the past, 
it is the present I hate. The stoutest cart 
feels the wear and tear at least,”—and 
the King heaved a sigh. 

“True, wear and tear, wear and tear,” 
the surgeon repeated sententiously.” 

“So that the springs grow stiff and 
rusty,” sighed the King, “and I long for 
rese 

" Very well then, go to sleep, go to 
sleep! " cried Lamartiniere, getting into 
bed again. 

“Let me complete my simile, my dear 
doctor.” 

“Can I be mistaken, or are you turn- 
ing poet, Sire? Another nasty complaint 
that!” 

“Not I! on the contrary you know I 
loathe them all, your poets. To gratify 
Madame de Pompadour, I made that 
common fellow Voltaire a gentleman ; 
but since the day he dared to speak to me 
as an equal, calling me Titus or Trajan, 
—I don’t know which it was, I have done 
with the business. I only mean to say, 
poetry apart, that I believe my time is 
come to put on the drag.” 

* You want to hear my advice, Sire ? " 

' ] do, my friend." 

Well then, Sire, my advice is,—don’t 
do that, but take out the horse and give 
him a rest.” 

** It's hard," muttered Louis XV., 

“ But so it is, Sire, when I speak to 
the King, I call him Your Majesty ; 
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when I am dealing with my patient, I do 
not so much as say ‘Sir’ to him. So 
now, Sir, give the nag a rest, and quick 
about it. Now the thing is settled, we 
have still an hour and a half left for sleep, 
Sire; so let us get to sleep.” 

So saying the Surgeon buried himself 
again under his blanket, and five minutes 
afterwards was snoring in so plebeian a 
fashion, that the rafters of the Blue Room 
positively quivered with indignation, 


CHNM tik ay 
THE KING RISES 


HE King thus left to himself, made 

no attempt to interrupt the self-willed 
doctor, whose snores went on, as regular 
as clockwork, for the full time he had 
mentioned. Half-past six struck. As the 
valet de chambre was about to enter, 
Lamartiniére got up and slipped away in- 
to a neighbouring closet, while they re- 
moved his bed. Then he wrote a paper of 
directions for the assistant doctors, and 
took his departure. 

The King ordered his personal attend- 
ants to come in first, and then to admit 
those privileged to enjoy the grande entrée. 
He bowed without speaking and then 
stretched out his legs for the valetsto put 
on his stockings, fasten his garters and 
throw his dressing-gown about his 
shoulders. 

This done, he knelt down at his prie- 
Dieu, sighing audibly several times in 
the midst of the general silence. Every 
one had followed the King’s example, and 
all were engaged in prayer,—though it 
must be admitted with an attention that 
was apt to wander. 

The King meantime kept turning round 
from time to time to gaze at the balus- 
trade behind which usually gathered the 
most favoured and most cherished of his 
courtiers. 

* What 1s the King looking for?" the 
Duc de Richelieu and the Duc d'Ayen 
asked each other in a whisper. 

* He 1s not looking for us anyway; he 
could find us readily enough" said the 
Duc d'Ayen; * but stay, the King is 
getting up! ? 

In fact Louis XV. had finished his 


| prayers, or rather had been so much pre- 


occupied in mind that he had said none. 

“J do not see my Master of the Ward- 
robe,” said the King, looking about him. 

* Monsieur de Chauvelin ? " asked the 
Duc de Richelieu. 

** The same." 

** But, Sire, he zs here.” 

** Where, pray?” 

* Yonder!" declared the Duke, turning 
round. 

Then suddenly he ejaculated an “ Ah ” 
of great surprise. 

* What now ? " demanded the King. 

* Monsieur de Chauvelin is still at his 
prayers!” 

It was true; the Marquis de Chauvelin, 
that amiable Pagan, that gay companion 
of the Monarch’s little impieties, that 
witty enemy of the gods in general and of 
God in particular, had remained on his 
knees, not only against his habit, but also 
against etiquette, now that the King had 
finished Xis prayers. 

“Well, well, Marquis,” the King asked 
him with a laugh, * are you asleep ? " 

The Marquis rose slowly from his 
knees, made the sign of the cross and 
bowed to the King with deep respect. 

Everybody was accustomed to laugh 
whenever Monsieur de Chauvelin was in 
a laughing mood ; they thought now he 
was making fun and laughed as usual, 
the King amongst the number. 

But almost immediately recovering his 
seriousness, 

* Come, come, Marquis," said Louis 
XV., ‘‘you know I do not like jesting 
with sacred subjects. However, as you 
wish, I presume, to divert me, I must 
forgive you for the wish’s sake; only I 
give you fair warning you have your work 
before you," he added with a sigh; “ for 
indeed I am as dismal as a death's head." 

‘You dismal, Sire?” exclaimed «the 
Duc d’Ayen, “and pray, what can it be 
saddens your Majesty ?”’ 

* My health, Duke! my health which 
is failing! I have Lamartiniére to sleep 
in my chamber to give me confidence; 
but the maniac makes it his business to 
frighten me instead. Happily you seem 
in a laughing mood here,—eh, Chauve- 
lnm 

But the King’s challenge fell flat. The 
Marquis de Chauvelin himself, whose 
keen, mocking face was generally so 
ready to reflect the King’s merry mood, 
the Marquis, so finished a courtier that 
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he had never been known to lag behind, 
whatever wish the King expressed, the 
Marquis for once, instead of fulfiling 
the King's desire to be amused, re- 
mained stern and solemn, utterly ab- 
sorbed in a fit of inexplicable gravity. 

Some of those present, so remote was 
this gloom from Monsieur de Chauvelin's 
habitual bearing, thought the Marquis 
was but carrying on a jest, and that this 
gravity was the prelude to a wild burst of 
uproarious laughter. But the King this 
morning had no patience for waiting ; so 
he began at once to rally the favourite on 
his melancholy. 

« Why, what the deuce is wrong with 
you, Chauvelin? " asked the Monarch; 
“are you by way of continuing my last 
nights dream? Do you want to have 
yourself buried too, you of all people ? " 

“Ol! .... eam your Majesty really 
have been dreaming such horrid things ? ” 
asked Richelieu. 

«Yes, a nightmare, Duke. But egad! 
What I have to bear in my sleep, I 
should much prefer not to come across 
again when I am awake. Now, come, 
Chauvelin, what is wrong ? " 

But the Marquis only bowed by way 
of answer. 

“Speak, man, speak, I order you tot” 
cried the King. 

“Sire, answered the Marquis, “I 
have been reflecting.” 

«On what?” asked the astonished 
Monarch. 

“On God! Sire; is it not the begin- 
ning of wisdom ?" 

This preface, so cold and austere, made 
the poor King shudder. Bestowing a 
more attentive look on the Marquis, he 
discovered in his tired, age-worn features 
the probable reason for this unwonted 
melancholy. 

‘The beginning of wisdom ?”’ he said. 
‘Well, well, I shall not be much sur- 
prised if this beginning has no sequel; it 
is too tiresome altogether. But you were 
not reflecting on God and nothing else. 
What else were you reflecting on? " 

* On my wife and children, whom I 
have not seen for many a long day, Sire." 

«True, true, Chauvelin, you are 
married and the father of a family; I 
had forgotten the fact; and you must 
have too, I should think, for during all 
the fifteen years we have enjoyed each 
other’s society every day, this is the first 
time you have ever mentioned them to 
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me. Well, well, if you are so enamoured 
of family life, bring them here; I will 
raise no objection, and your quarters in 
the Cháteau are big enough, I should 
suppose." 

* Sire," replied the Marquis, * Madame 
de Chauvelin lives in great retirement 
and in the strict exercise of her religion, 
died s.l 

* And she would be shocked at our 
Versailles doings, eh? I understand. 
"[is like my daughter Louise, whom I 
cannot get away from Saint-Denis. In 
that case I can see no way out of thc 
difficulty, my dear Marquis. 

«I crave the King’s pardon; there is 
one.” 

“To wit?” 

‘My term of service is up to-night; if 
the King would permit me to go to 
Grosbois to spend a few hours with my 
family.” 

“You are joking, Marquis. What, 
leave me?” 

* [ will come back, Sire; but 1 should 
not like to die without having made some 
testamentary arrangements." 

«Die! devil take the man! what busi- 
ness has he to talk of dying? How old 
are you, Marquis ? ” 

«Sire, I am ten years younger than your 
Majesty, though I look ten years older.” 

The King turned his back on the un- 
fortunate wit, and addressing himself to the 
Duc de Coigny, who was standing close 
to the Royal dais. 

“Ah! there you are, Duke,” he said; 
“you come at the very right moment; 
they were talking about you the other 
evening at supper. Is it true you have 
given hospitality, in my Castle of Choisy, 
to that poor fellow Gentil-Bernard,—a 
good deed, and a praiseworthy. Still, if 
all the Governors of my Castles did the 
same and sheltered poets run mad, there 
would be nothing left for me but to go 
and live at Bicétre. How is the poor 
wretch ? ” 

* Still very bad, Sire." 

** And how did this happen to him ?" 

“Why, because he lived a bit too 
merry a life in former days, and above all 
because he would play the young man 
quite recently." 

* Ah yes! I understand. 
he is a very old man." 

«I ask the King’s pardon, but he is 
only a year older than your Majesty." 

«Really and truly this is unbearable,” 


Of course, 
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cried the King, turning his back on the 
Duc de Coigny; “not content with being 
gloomy as tombstones to-day, they must 
be as stupid as owls into the bargain.” 

The Duc d’Ayen, one of the wittiest 
men of that witty age, saw the King's 
growing ill-humour, and fearing to feel 
some of the effects of it himself, he 
determined to put an end to it as soon 
as might be, and stepped two paces 
forward to bring his presence to the 
King’s notice. He wore on waistcoat, 
gaiters and coat gold embroideries so 
large and splendid they could not fail 
to attract attention. The King soon 
noticed him, and cried: 

“Why, upon my word, Duke, you 
shine like the sun. What, have you 
robbed a coach? I thought all the 
broiderers in Paris were ruined since the 
Comte de Provence’s marriage, when 
never a Courtier paid them and the 
Princes deemed it best not to come,—for 
want of money, or want of credit, no 
doubt.” 

“So they are all ruined, Sire." 

* VVho? the Princes, the broiderers, or 
the Courtiers." 

‘Why, all of them, I think, more or 
less. But the broiderers are the cleverest; 
they will get out of their difficulties.” 

How?” 

* By the new invention you see here," 
—and he pointed to his finery. 

* [ don't understand." 

“Yes, Sire, these clothes embroidered 
like this are called @ la chancelliére.” 

«I am as much in the dark as ever.” 

«There is only one way to make your 
Majesty understand the riddle; that 
would be to quote the verses these 
scamps of Parisians have made, but I 
dare not do that.” 

* You dare not, you, Duke," laughed 
the King. 

* My word! no, Sire; unless I have 
the King's express orders." 

[ouhave them.” 

* Your Majesty will at any rate remem- 
ber that I am only obeying orders. Well, 
here are the lines: 

** On fait certains galons de nouvelle matière ; 

Mais ils ne sont que pour jours de galas. 
On les nomme à la chancelliere. 


Pourquoi? C'est qu'ils sont faux et ne rougis- 
sent pas.* 


* «(They are making Court braids of a new kind 
of stuff, but they are only for gala days. They 
call them @ /a chancelliére. But why ? Why, because 
they are shams, and are no whit ashamed.” 
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The Courtiers looked at each other, 
astounded at such audacity, then all 
turned with one accord towards Louis 
XV. in order to mould the expression of 
their faces on his. The Chancellor Mau- 
peou, then at the height of his favour 
and supported by the King’s favourite 
mistress, was too lofty a personage for 
men to dare listen to the epigrams which 
were constantly being directed against 
him. The Monarch smiled, after that all 
lips smiled; he made no reply, so no one 
said a word either. 

Louis XV. was strangely constituted. 
He was horribly afraid of death, and 
forbid any mention of his own. At the 
same time he found a curious pleasure 
in seizing every opportunity of jeering at 
the foible almost all people have for 
hiding their age and infirmities. He 
loved tO stella Courtier : 

‘You are getting an old man, you look 
wretched and ill, your time will soon be 
here.” 

He made a system of it, and this very 
day when he had already received two 
crushing blows, he deliberately exposed 
himselt to the risk of a third. By way 
of renewing the interrupted conversation 
with the Duc d'Ayen, he asked him sud- 
denly : 

* How 1s the Chevalier de Noailles? is 
it true he is sick ? " 

‘Sire, we had the calamity to lose him 
yesterday." 

* Ah! I told him what was coming." 

Then staring round the ranks of cour- 
tiers, now swollen by the advent of those 
admitted only to the petite entrée, he 
caught sight of the Abbé de Broglio, a 
harsh, rough, crabbed character, and 
addressed him thus: 

* Your turn next, Abbé; you were just 
two days his junior.” 

“Sire,” retorted Monsieur de Broglio, 
white with anger, * Your Majesty was 
out a-hunting yesterday. A storm of rain 
came on, and the King got wet just like 
the rest,"—and pushing his way through 
the crowd he went away in a rage. 

The King watched his departure with 
mournful eyes, adding : 

* You see how he is, that Abbé de 
Broglio,—always losing his temper.” 

Next, noticing at the door his physician 
Bounard, and with him Bordeu, a protégé 
of Madame du Barry and an aspirant to 
his colleague's post, he called them both 
to his side, 
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“Come here, gentlemen; they are 
talking of nothing else but death here 
this morning, and that is your business. 
Which of you will find us the Fountain 
of Youth? "Twould be a wondrous fine 
discovery, and I guarantee him a fortune 
for life. Are you the man by any chance, 
Bordeu? Nay, 7Esculapius as you are 
to Venus, I see you have not had occasion 
to think of these little renewals yet." 

* [ crave pardon, Sire; on the contrary 
I have a system that should bring us 
back to the Golden Age of history." 

“Of fable, you mean,” interrupted 
Bounard tartly. 

“You think so,” went on the King. 
'* You think so, my poor Bounard? ‘The 
fact is that, but for your care, my youth 
is nothing else but a sorry fable, and the 
man who would make me young again now 
should be historiographer of France into 
the bargain ; for indeed he would have 
tread the finest pages of my reign. Do 
it, Bordeu,—a cure worthy of immortal 
fame indeed. Meanwhile, just feel Mon- 
sieur de Chauvelin's pulse. There he 
stands all pale and sad. Give me your 
opinion as to his health, which is very 
precious to our pleasures . . . and to my 
heart," he added rapidly. 

Chauvelin smiled bitterly as he offered 
his wrist to the doctors. 

* Which of you two is it to be, gentle- 
men ? " he asked. 

** Both of them," said the King, laugh. 
ing; “but not Lamartiniére ; he would 
as likely as not threaten you with apo- 
plexy, as he did me." 

‘Well, you first, Monsieur Bounard ; 
the past comes before the future. What 
is your opinion ?” 

'* Monsieur le Marquis is very ill ; there 
is plethora, congestion of the vessels 
of the brain. He would do well to be 
bled, and that without the smallest 
delay." 

** And you, Monsieur Bordeu, what say 
you?" 

* [ pray my learned colleague to par- 
don me; but I am not in agreement with 
what his experience suggests. If I were 
talking to a pretty woman, I should say 
he had the vapours. What he wants is 
cheerfulness, rest, no worries, no anxieties, 
a life of perfect ease,—in one word all he 
enjoys as the friend of the august Sover- 
eign whom he has the honour to serve. I 
prescribe a continuation of the self-same 
treatment," 


‘Verily two very instructive opinions! 
Monsieur de Chauvelin must needs feel 
much enlightened! My poor Marquis, if 
you die, Bordeu is a dishonoured man.” 

“Not at all, Sire, the vapours prove 
fatal, when not attended to.” 

* Sire, if I die, I ask God to grant it 
may be at your feet," 

' Heaven forfend! you would give me 
a horrid fright. But is it not time for 
mass? Here I think come my lord the 
Bishop of Séez and the Curé of Saint- 
Louis, our parish. Now at any rate I 
shall get some satisfaction. ‘ Good-day, 
Monsieur le Curé, how goes it with vour 
flock? Are there many sick, many 
poor?" 

* Alas, yes! Sire, very many." 

** But are not alms abundant ? Is bread 
dearer? Is the number of those in want 
increased." 

4 Ah, yes! Sire 

'" How does that come about ? Where 
do they come from?” 

“ Why, Sire, the very footmen of your 
Palace come to me asking charity." 

'" [ can well believe it ; they don't pay 
them their wages. Do you hear, Mon- 
sieur de Richelieu? Cannot this be set 
right ? Deuce take it, you are First Gen- 
tleman of the Dedchamber for the year." 

* Sire, the footmen are out of my de- 
partment; they come under the regula- 
tion of the General Interdance." 

« And the General Interdance will re- 
fer them on to someone else!" cried the 
King, moved to pity for a moment; “ but 
after all I cannot see to everything myself. 
We will to mass," he added, turning to 
the Abbé de Beauvais, Bishop of Séez, 
who was preaching his Lenten sermons 
before the Court. 

"[ am at Your Majesty's orders," re- 
plied the Bishop with a bow. “But I 
have heard very grave and solemn words 
here. The talk has been of death; yet 
no one thinks of it seriously; no one 
thinks how it comes at its appointed hour, 
when least expected; how it surprises us 
in the midst of our pleasures, and mows 
down small and great alike with its inex- 
orable scythe. No one thinks how there 
comes an age when repentance and peni- 
tence are no less a necessity than a duty, 
when the fires of concupiscence must burn 
low before the great thought of sal- 
vation.” 

* Richelieu," broke in the King, 
smiling, “methinks the Bishop is throw- 
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ing a fine shower of stones into your 
garden." 

* Yes, Sire, and hethrows them so hard 
that some rebound into your own Park of 
Versailles." 

Ah, ha! well answered, Duke; you are 
asquick of fence as if you were twenty 
still. Your discourse opens well, my lord 
Bishop; we will hear the rest of it on 
Sunday in Chapel; I promise you I will 
listen. Chauvelin, to ease your melan- 
choly we will dispense with your attend- 
ance. Go wait for me in the Countess's 
apartments," he added beneath his breath. 
“She has just received her gold mirror, 
Rotiers’ masterpiece. We must havea 
look at that.” 

* Sire, I would rather go to Gros- 
bois." 

“Enough, you grow tiresome, my 
friend; go to the Countess, she will 
exorcise your blue devils. Gentlemen, 
to mass! Egad! heres a day begun 
mighty ill. What a thing it is to be 
growing old!” 


CHAPTER VI 
MADAME DU BARRY’S MIRROR 


HE Marquis was bound to obey the 
King and, much against his will, be- 
took himself to the Favourite’s apartments. 
He found that lady in a state of wild de- 
light, dancing round the room like a child. 
The moment the Marquis de Chauvelin 
was announced, she ran to him, and with- 
out giving him time to utter a single 
word. 

«Oh! my dear Marquis, my dear 
Marquis,” she cried, * I am so glad to see 
you. To-day I am the happiest woman 
in all the world! I have just had the 
most charming present anyone could re- 
ceive! To begin with, Rotiers has sent 
me my mirror; that no doubt is what you 
have come to see, but we must wait for 
the King. There,—good fortunes, like 
misfortunes, never come single you know, 
—the famous coach has arrived too, the 
coach, you remember, that Monsieur 
d’Aiguillon is giving me.” 

«Ah! yes,’ said the Marquis, “the 


vis-à-vis everyone is talking about; 
he certainly owed you that much, 
Madame.” 


«Oh! I know they are talking about 
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it; why, good Lord! I even know what 
they are saying." 

“ Really, you know everything!” 

* Yes, pretty nearly; but, let me tell 
you, I don't care! Look, here are some 
lines I found this morning actually in 
the carriage pockets. I might have the 
poor coachbuilder put in prison ; but there, 
that would be only worthy of Madame de 
Pompadour. I am too pleased to want 
to punish anybody. Besides, the verses 
are not at all bad, and if they always 
spoke as well of me, upon my word! 1 
should not complain,"—and so saying, 
she handed the paper to Monsieur de 
Chauvelin. 

The latter took it and read : 

** Pourquoi ce brillant vis-à-vis? 
Est cele char d'une déese, 

Ou de quelque jeune princesse ? 
S'écriait un badaud surpris. 

Nome. - - de la foule curieuse 
Lui répond un caustique, . . . non, 
C'est le char de la blanchisseuse 
De cet infáme d'Aiguillon ! " * 

And the hair-brained beauty burst into 
a peal of laughter, and presently ob- 
served : 

“That infamous fellow d Azguilloi, 
you hear that, gives his laundry-maid. 
My life! but the author is right, it is not 
saying too much; but for me, really and 
truly, the poor Duke, spite of the flour he 
was smothered with at the battle of ... 
I can never remember the names of 
battles,—but for me the poor Duke would 
have still been black as night. Pooh! 
what care I? As my predecessor, Mon- 
sieur de Mazarin, used to say, ‘ they sing, 
and they sall pay’; I tell you my vis-a-vis 
is worth—any single one of its panels— 
more than all the epigrams written at me 
for the last four years. Now I am going 
to show it you. Come with me, Marquis, 
do." 

Then the Countess, forgetting she was 
no longer Jeanne Vaubernier and equally 
heedless of the Marquis's age, sprang 
singing down the steps of a back staircase 
leading to a small courtyard in which 
were situated her stables. 

* Look," she asked the Marquis, pant- 
ing and out of breath, *is it handsome 
enough for a laundry-maid to ride in, 
think you?” 

* «« * Why this gorgeous vis-à-vis? Is it the car of 
a goddess or of some young princess?' cried a 
surprised spectator. ‘Not it!’ a critic from the 
gaping crowd replied; ‘No! it is the car that 
nae fellow d’Aiguillon gives his laundry- 
maid . 
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The Marquis stood amazed. Nothing 
at once more splendid and more elegant 
had ever met his eyes. The four main 
panels bore the arms of the Du Barrys 
and their motto, the famous war-cry, 
Boute en avant. On each of the side 
panels was depicted a basket of roses, on 
which perched two doves billing and 
cooing, —the whole in that ‘vernis Martin, 
of which the secret is now lost. The 
coach had cost fifty six thousand livres. 

«Has the King seen this superb 
present, Madame ? " asked the Marquis de 
Chauvelin. 

“Wot yet; but I am certain of one 
thing,—that he will be delighted.” 

Pm hm!..- 

* XVVhat do you mean by ' h'm, h'm!'" 

* I have my doubts.—I even wager he 
will not allow you to accept it." 

“ENV hy prame 

* Because you could never use it." 

“Pooh! really!” she said scornfully. 
* Ah ! you are surprised at such trifles." 

* Perhaps I am." 

* You shall see something much more 
surprising, not to mention the gold mirror, 
—and this,” she added, drawing a paper 
from her pocket, “but no! you shall zot 
see this.” 

‘As you please, Madame,” returned the 
Marquis with a bow. 

“Still, you are, after that old ape of a 
Richelieu, the King’s oldest friend. You 
know him thoroughly, and he listens to 
what you say. You might help us if you 
would, and then . . . Let us go upstairs 
again to my room, Marquis." 

“fam at your orders, Madame.” 

‘You are very cross and disagreeable 
to-day. What is the matter with you?” 

* | am sad, Madame." 

* Ah! so much the worse. ‘Tis a 
stupid thing to be!"—and Madame du 
Barry remounted, but with a more sedate 
step, the private staircase she had just 
come down tripping airily and singing 
like a bird. 

She re-entered her closet, Monsieur de 
Chauvelin still following her. Then she 
shut the door, and turning eagerly to the 
Marquis, 

* Now come," she asked, “are you my 
friend, Chauvelin ?”’ 

“You cannot doubt the respect and 
devotion I feel towards you, Madame.” 

“You would help me against anybody 
and everybody.” 

* Yes, except against the King." 
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* At any rate, if you do not approve 
what you are going to hear, you will 
remain neutral." 

* Yes, I promise to, if you will have it 
So." 

** On your word ? " 

* On my word of honour ! "' 

«Then read this,"—and the Countess 
gave him a document, the most extra- 
ordinary at once in its daring and its 
absurdity, that ever startled a sober 
gentleman. The Marquis did not at 
first grasp the whole significance of the 
thing. 

It was an appeal addressed to the Pope 
for the annulling of her marriage with 
the Comte du Barry, under pretext that, 
having been his brother’s mistress, and 
the canons of the Church forbidding any 
marriage in such a case, the marriage in 
question was ifso facto null and void. 
It stated further that no sooner was the 
nuptial benediction pronounced than she 
had been warned of the sacrilege she was 
on the point of committing, and which 
she had never suspected till that moment; 
consequently she had been terrified and 
the marriage had not been consummated. 

Twice over the Marquis read this 
strange petition ; then returning it to the 
Countess, he asked her what she proposed 
to do. 

« Why, send it, I should imagine," she 
replied with her usual insolent frankness. 

lcu hom ^ 

“To the Pope; is it not addressed to 
him?” 

End then" 

** You cannot guess." 

ENa.” 

“Heavens! how heavy-headed you are 
to-day.” 

“Very likely ; but as a matter of fact I 
cannot guess." 

“So you really suppose I protected 
Mademoiselle de Maintenon without any 
ulterior object? So you have forgotten 
the Grand Dauphin and Mademoiselle 
Choin, Louis XIV. and Madame de 
Maintenon? They are all day long 
urging the King to imitate his illustrious 
grandfather; so they can make no ob- 
jections. I am as good as the Widow 
Scarron, I suppose; and I am not sixty, 
into the bargain." 

“Oh! Madame, Madame, what is this 
I have just heard!” cried Monsieur de 
Chauvelin, turning pale and falling back 
a step. 
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At this moment the door opened, and 
Zamore announced : 

“The DEN" 

“The King!” cried Madame du Barry, 
seizing Monsieur de Chauvelin’s hand; 
“the King! Not a word. We will re- 
sume the subject another time." 

The King entered; his eyes travelled 
straight to Madame du Barry, yet it was 
the Marquis he first accosted. 

*Ah! Chauvelmn, Chauvelin!" ex- 
claimed the King, struck by the alteration 
in the Marquis’s features, ‘“‘are you really 
and truly going to die. 'Pon my life, you 
look like a ghost, my friend." 

* Die! Monsieur de Chauvelin die! " 
cried the light-hearted young Countess 
with a laugh; **no, I forbid that possi- 
tively. So you forget, Sire, the horoscope 
they drew him, five years ago, at the 
Fair of the Loges de Saint-Germain ? ” 

* What horoscope ? " asked the King. 

** Must I repeat it ?” 

Certainly.” 

* You do not believe in horoscopes, 
Sire, I hope.” 

“No; besides, if I did, I should ask 
you to tell me all the same.” 

* Well, it was predicted that Monsieur 
de Chauvelin would die two months 
before your Majesty." 

' And who is the fool who predicted 
that?" the King asked with a tinge of 
anxiety in his voice. 

“\WWhy a very skilful sorcerer, the same 
man who predicted that I . . ." 

A Tis all foolishness together all this, 
broke in the King with an unmistakable 
gesture of annoyance. ‘Come, let us 
look at the mirror.” 

* In that case, Sire, we must pass into 
the next room." 

“meet us do so.” 

* Show us the way, Sire; you know it, 
for it leads to the bedchamber of your 
very humble servant." 

It was quite true; the King was per- 
fectly well acquainted with the way, and 
took the lead. 

The mirror stood on the dressing-table, 
hidden under a heavy drapery, which was 
removed by the King’s order, leaving 
open to admiration a veritable master- 
piece worthy of Benvenuto Cellini. The 
frame was of massive gold and was 
surmounted by two Cupids in full relief 
holding up a Royal crown, just under 
which came naturally the head of the 
person looking in the glass. 
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' Magnificent, magnificent ! " cried the 
King. ‘Really Rotiers has surpassed 
himself. I will tell him how fine I think 
itis. Itis I who make you this present, 
Countess, you understand." 

‘You give it me complete.” 

i Of course T do." 

“ Glass and frame ?”’ 

'* Yes, glass and frame." 

* Including this ? " persisted the Coun- 
tess with a cajoling smile that horrified 
the Marquis, especially after what he had 
just read, and pointing to the Royal 
crown. 

“That gewgaw?” said the King. 
* Oh! you can play with it as much as 
ever you please, Countess; only I warn 
you, it is heavy. Now shame on you, 
Chauvelin! you won't unbend, even when 
you have the Countess to look at, and 
the Countess's mirror; why, man 'tis a 
double favour she bestows on you, for 
you see her twice over." 

This graceful compliment from the 
King was rewarded by a kiss from the 
fair Countess’s lips; but the Marquis 
made no sign. 

* What do you think of the mirror, 
Marquis? Give us the benefit of your 
opinion, come." 

“Why should I, Sire?" asked the 
Marquis. 

‘Why? because you are a man of 
taste, egad!” 

“iWwiew! nadmmever seen it.” 

* So! now why do you say that?" 

‘Because I could at any rate have 
denied its existence then.” 

* \WVhich means ? " 

** Sire, the Royal crown is ill placed in 
the hands of Cupid," replied the Marquis, 
bowing low. 

Madame du Barry grew purple with 
anger, while the King, at a loss what to 
say, pretended not to see the point. 

“Nay, but on the contrary those 
Cupids are charming," returned Louis 
XV.; “they hold the crown with an 
unparalleled grace. Look at their little 
arms; you would think they were carry- 
ing a wreath of flowers." 

“That is just what they should carry; 
Cupids are only good for such work." 

* Cupids are good for any task, Mon- 
sieur de Chauvelin," said the Countess; 
* you knew it well enough once, but at 
your age one forgets these things." 

* No doubt; and it belongs to young 
men like me to remember them,” put in 
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the King with a smile. ** But, once for all, | compliment, and did his best to prove 


is not the mirror to your taste?” 

'* Tt is not the mirror I dislike, Sire? " 

‘Well, what is it then? Surely not 
the charming face reflected therein? 
Deuce and all, you are bard to please, 
Marquis!” 

* On the contrary no one pays more 
sincere homage to the Countess's beauty." 

* But," asked Madame du Barry, los- 
ing patience, “if it is not the mirror, nor 
yet the face it reflects, what is it, pray ? ” 

“It is the place it occupies.” 

** Dut surely it could not be better than 
on that dressing-table, which is likewise a 
present from His Majesty ? "' 

** Yes, it would be better elsewhere." 

* But where, pray? You really annoy 
me with your difficulties. I have never 
known you like this before.” 

“Jt would be better in Madame la 
Dauphine's chamber." 

** WVhat do you mean, sir ?" 

«I mean that the crown with the fleur- 
de-lis of France cannot be worn but by 
her who has been, or is, or will be Queen 
of France.” 

Madame du Barry’s eyes flashed fire. 
The King’s face loomed black and terri- 
ble as he rose from his seat and said: | 

« Youare right, Marquis de Chauvelin ; 
your brain is sick. Go and seek repose 
at Grosbois, since you find yourself so ill 
at ease in our society. Go, Marquis, go.” 

Monsieur de Chauvelin bowed to the 
ground for sole answer, stepped back- 
wards out of the room, as he might have 
done on leaving the state apartments of 
the Palace, and strictly observing the 
rules of etiquette which forbid a courtier 
to salute any other person in the King’s 
presence, disappeared without so muchas 
casting a glance at the Countess, who bit 
her lips in fury. 

The King strove to calm her anger, 
saying soothingly : 

* Poor Chauvelin! the Marquis must 
have had a bad dream like me. Really 
allthese clever, sceptical fellows knock 
under the instant the dark angel touches 
them with the tip of his wings. Chauve- 
lin is ten years younger than I, but I 
think I am still more than a match for 
bim. 

* Oh! yes, Sire, you are a match for 
all the world. You are cleverer than 
your Ministers, and younger than your 
children." 

The King beamed at this flattering 


how well he deserved i,—in spite of 
Lamartinieére's w arnings. 
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MONK, PRECEPTOR AND INTENDANT 


HE next day after the King had 

given Monsieur de Chauvelin leave 
to retire to his estates, the Marquise his 
wife was walking in the Park of Gros- 
bois with her children and their tutor. 

A good and noble woman, who dwel- 
ling beneath the shade of those great 
oaks, had known nothing of the corrup- 
tion gnawing at the heart of France for 
the past fifty years, Madame de Chauve- 
lin had still her God who smiled on her 
and to whom she prayed, her children 
who loved her and whom she adored, her 
dependents who revered her and whoin 
she succoured. 

Always interested in what interested 
her husband, she followed him in thought 
through the stormy scenes of court life, 
as the sailor's wife pursues with her love 
the poor mariner tossing far away amid 
misty seas and tempestuous waters. 

The Marquis loved his wife tenderly. 
Courtier and first favourite, he had never 
risked, in that game which Kings always 
win against courtiers, his last stake, to 
wit the happiness of his domestic life, the 
bright flame of home to which he looked 
longingly from afar. It was to him what 
the lighthouse is to the shipwrecked 
mariner. At its beams he hoped to 
warm and refresh himself when the 
storm and stress were well over. 

It was a virtue to Monsieur de Chauve- 
lin’s credit never to have forced the 
Marquise to come and reside at Ver- 
sailles. The pious lady would have 
obeyed, if he had ordered her, but it 
would have been a sore sacrifice. Butas 
a matter of fact the Marquis had never 
said a word on the subject except once. 
Then at the first look of dismay in his 
wifes eyes, he had given up the idea. 
The reason was not, as ill-natured people 
would have it, that Monsieur de Chauve- 
lin dreaded his wife’s curtain-lectures ; 
there is not a debauchee at Court grovel- 
ling before the King and the King’s 
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mistress but can find spirit enough to 
domineer over his wife and take his 
children to task. 

No, Monsieur de Chauvelin had simply 
left the Marquise to enjoy her pious 
thoughts in peace. 

“I am gaining acres enough of ground 
in hell,’ he used to say; “let our good 
Marquise gain some few inches of blue 
in the skies.” 

He never now came to Grosbois except 
once a year, on St. Andrew’s day, when 
his wife held high holiday. The proceed- 
ings were always the same; Monsieur de 
Chauvelin embraced his children at two, 
dined in company, got into his coach at 
six and was back at Versailles in time for 
the King's *coucher." For four years he 
had never varied this routine. During 
four years he had kissed the Marquise's 
hand four times. Every New Year's Day 
his boys came to see him at Versailles 
with their tutor. 

Monsieur de Chauvelin entrusted his 
wife with the duty of bringing up his 
children. The AbbéV ... , young and 
erudite, (he had not yet taken orders, but 
was generally given the title of Abbé by 
courtesy), zealously seconded the Mar- 
quise's efforts, and gave all his time and 
all his heart to these children whom their 
father had forsaken. 

Life ran smoothly at Grosbois. The 
Marquise divided her day between the 
management of her fortune, confided to 
the care of an old intendant by name 
Bonbonne, the practice of a rigorous 
piety, under the surveillance of a judi- 
cious director, the Pére Delar, a Camal- 
dulensian monk, and the education of 
her two sons who already promised to 
bear worthily a name made illustrious by 
many conspicuous services to the State. 

Now and again a letter penned by the 
Marquis in an hour of idleness or dis- 
couragement would arrive to console the 
family and revive in the Marquise’s 
bosom a tenderness she often reproached 
herself with not devoting entirely to God. 
Madame de Chauvelin stil loved her 
husband fondly, and when she had been 
at her prayers all the day, Father Delar 
her director would call her attention to 
the fact that she had spoken to God of 
nothing else whatever but her beloved 
consort. 

The Marquise had come at last not to 
entertain a hope for any more of her hus- 
band’s society in this world. She aspired, 
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good pious lady, to deserve well enough 
of God to find Monsieur de Chauvelin 
once more in the abode of eternal joys. 

The Monk blamed Monsieur Bon- 
bonne, and Monsieur Bonbonne the 
Abbé Ne . , whenever the chil- 
dren, looking sad or doing  penance, 
seemed to be regretting their father, 
whom however they knew so little of. 

* We cannot but admit," the Monk 
would say to his penitent, that the life 
he leads there wil damn Monsieur de 
Chauvelin's soul." 

* We must allow," the old Intendant 
would complain, ** that this extravagance 
will ruin the house." 

* Confess,” the Preceptor would de- 
clare, ** that these children will never win 
fame, having had no one to stir their 
emulation." 

Then the Marquise would smile with 
angelic patience at all three, promising 
the Monk that Monsieur de Chauvelin 
would reform in time, telling the Intend- 
ant that the economies effected at Gros- 
bois would relieve the deficit of the 
budget so severely strained at Paris, 
assuring the Tutor that the lads were of 
good blood, and that good blood will 
out. 

And all the while the great secular oaks 
were growing at Grosbois and the young 
saplings sprouting, both drawing life and 
sap from the fecund bosom of God. 

A. day of gloom came, when the flowers 
in the park, the fruits in the garden, faded 
and withered, the waters of the fountain 
ran dry, and the stones of the chateau 
crumbled, and all grew sad and bitter. It 
was a time of disaster and disorder. The 
Intendant Bonbonne presented accounts 
that terrified the Marquise, predicting 
ruin for her children, if Monsieur de 
Chauvelin did not quickly set himself to 
the task of ordering his affairs better. 

* Madame," he began after breakfast, 
“allow me to say twenty words to you.” 

* By all means, my good DBonbonne," 
returned the Marquise. 

** Pray do not forget, Madame," broke 
in Pére Delar, * that I expect you in the 
Chapel.” 

“ May I have the honour to remind the 
Marquise,” protested the Abbé V .. 

* that we had fixed to-day for an examina- 
tion in the mathematics and in grammar; 
without this my two young friends will 
not work as they should." 

The factis, the two lads were begin- 
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ning to rebel against Latin and learning, 
under pretence that their father cared 
not a straw whether they were scholars 
Or no. 

The Marquise began by taking Pére 
Delar's, arm. 

“Father,” she said, “I am going to 
begin with you. My confession will not 
take long, thank God; yesterday I let 
my thoughts wander during mass.” 

«What made them wander, my 
daughter ? " 

“YT am expecting a letter from Mon- 
sieur de Chauvelin, and it has not 
come." 

“I absolve you, daughter, if that is all 
your fault." 

* Yes, that is all,” declared the Mar- 
quise with the smile of a seraph,—and 
the Monk withdrew. 

“Your turn, Monsieur l'Abbé. The 
examination would be long and tiresome. 
If the children are discontented, tis because 
they do not know their lessons. If this 
is so, and you show me it is so, I shall 
be forced to scold and punish them. 
Spare them and spare me; let us put off 
the trial till a time when it may prove 
satisfactory for all of us.” 

The Abbé agreed that the Marquise 
was right, and disappeared as the Monk 
had done, whose form could already be 
seen vanishing beneath the shadows of the 
long-drawn avenues. 

* Your turn now, Bonbonne,” said the 
Marquise ; “there is only you left. Shall 
I find your ruffled brow as easy to smooth 
and your sad sighs to stifle ? ” 

| fear met.’ 

* NVell, let us see." 

«Tis easy said, but my figures are 
really terrifying.” 

‘Well, terrify me; you have never yet 
succeeded in frightening my privy purse.” 

«This month your purse will be 
frightened, Madame; it will be worse 
than frightened, it will die of the blow.” 

« Come, come; have you reckoned up 
my private savings too?” expostulated 
the Marquise in a tone that was meant to 
be bantering. 

«Have I reckoned up your savings, 
Madame? Of course I have; where was 
the difficulty ? ” 

* But I never told a soul, Bonbonne." 

«'[were better if you had. But I 
need not to be told to know.” 

“To know what?” 

** The grand total of your economies." 


‘ol defyeyou tomtell me!” cried the 
Marquise, turning red. 

«If you say so, I need not hesitate; 
you have twenty-five thousand five 
hundred crowns as near as may be." 

* Oh! Bonbonne;" ejaculated the Mar- 
quise, as much chagrined as if the In- 
tendant had indiscreetly discovered some 
painful secret. 

* Madame la Marquise does not sus- 
pect me, I trust, of having searched her 
strong-box." 

Vw DUt taen . . . HOW - 

* How much have you a year for house- 
hold expenses? Ten thousand crowns, is 
not that the sum ? 

€ Mas 

“And how much do you spend? Eight 
thousand crowns, I think.” 

“Yesi 

“ And is it not ten years that you have 
been hoarding, seeing it is ten years ago 
since Monsieur de Chauvelin took up 
his abode at Court ?” 

« Yesaasau 

** Very well, madame, when the interest 
is added to the principal you have twenty- 
five thousand crowns; you must have 
them." 

* Bonbonne! " 

“So much for my guessing !—now, 
having this money, you will give it to 
Monsieur de Chauvelin; he has only to 
ask for it. Then, if you give it him, 
there will be nothing left for your chil- 
dren, supposing the Marquis should die 
suddenly. 

* Bonbonne!" 

"Let us look the thing in the face! 
Your property is pledged to other uses; 
Monsieur de Chauvelin's estate owes 
seven hundred thousand livres." 

* He has a fortune of sixteen hundred 
thousand." 

* Granted, but the overplus of the 
seven hundred thousand will not suffice 
merely to satisfy the creditors." 

* You alarm me!" 

*T want to.” 

* What is to be done ?" 

* Urge Monsieur de Chauvelin, who 
spends too much, to make over at once 
for the benefit of his children, the nine 
hundred thousand livres remaining ; get 
him to assign them to you as jointure, or 
arrange for their return to you by making 
dmn..." 

* Making a will ? how dreadful!” 


“There you are with your silly 
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scruples! does a man die because he 
writes a will ? "' 

“But to speak of making a will to 
Monsieur de Chauvelin!” 

‘That’s it; you are afraid to interrupt 
Monsieur le Marquis in his pleasures, to 
trouble his digestion, to vex his serenity, 
with that horrid word ‘the future,’ which 
always sounds like a death-knell in happy 
ears. Well, if you are deterred by this 
fear, you will ruin your children,—all to 
spare the Marquis’s susceptibilities.” 

^ Bonbonne!" 

‘My figures speak for me; read them.” 

« "Tis too dreadtul." 

* [t would be more dreadful to wait for 
the disaster I prophesy. Play the judi- 
cious counsellor; get into your travelling 
coach and away to see the Marquis.” 

=o Paris?” 

** No, to Versailles." 

«And meet the society my husband 
frequents? Never, never! . . . " 

« Write to him then." 

« Will he so much as read my letter? 
Alas! when I write to congratulate him 
or wish him luck, he never reads what I 
say; is he likely to when I write about 
tiresome business matters ? ” 

«Then a friend must undertake the 
task,—myself for instance."' 

ou?” 

* You think he will not listen to me? 
but I can assure you, Madame, he will.” 
‘You will make him ill, Bonbonne.” 

* His doctor will cure the illness." 

“You will put him in a passion, and 
then agitation will kill him.” 

« Not so; I am far too anxious for him 
to live. If I did kill him, it would be 
after getting him to sign a will," and the 
worthy man broke into a loud laugh that 
was very painful to the Marquise. 

* Bonbonne," she moaned, ** when you 
speak so, it is I you are like to kill." 

The Intendant took her hand respect- 
RUE e Forgive me,” he said, ““ I former 
myself, Madame la Marquise ; tell them 
to put the horses in the coach, I am going 
to Versailles.” 

“Thank God for it! You will take my 
account books with you, and . . . look, 
look!" 

* What is it?" 

“Can my orders have been attended to 
already ? " 

‘In what way ?” 

** You spoke of my coach, and lo! there 
it is, in the Grand Avenue." 
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* Sir, the Chauvelin liveries 

* [t is the Marquis's dark greys." 

‘Madame, Madame!” the Abbé V... 
was heard calling, echoed by another 
“Madame, Madame!” from Père 
Delar. 

Madame, Madame!" shouted a score 
of voices, in the gardens, pleasances and 
park. 

* Mother, mother!" shrilled the chil- 
dren. 

‘‘The Marquis, here, at Grosbois, to- 
day? It cannot be true,” faltered the 
Marquise. 

‘Good day to you, Madame,” called the 
Marquis from the carriage window. It 
had just come to a halt and he was get- 
ting out with looks and gestures of 
alacrity. 

** Himself! it is himself, sound in body 
and cheerful in mind; God be thanked 
for this !” 

** (xod be thanked! God be thanked ! " 
repeated the same twenty voices, all 
eager to welcome the master, husband 
and father, 
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T was indeed the Marquis in person. 

Tenderly he embraced the two boys, 
who had given a shout of joy on seeing 
him, and kissed with heartfelt affection 
the hand of the astonished Marquise. 

** You here, sir! you!" she cried, taking 
possession of his arm. 

“Ves, itisI ... But these lads were 
at play or at work; I am loth to interupt 
their studies, and still more their games." 

** Ah ! sir, for the brief time they have 
to see you, let them have full enjoyment 
of your dear presence." 

** God be thanked! they will have plenty 
of time to enjoy the sight of me." 

* Plenty of time,—what, till to-morrow 
night? You will not be leaving us till 
to-morrow night? ” 

« Better still, Madame.” 

«You will be sleeping two nights at 
Grosbois? ” 

«Two nights, four nights, always.” 

* Ah! sir, what has happened then?" 
cried the Marquise eagerly, without a 
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thought that the expression of so much 
surprise might well imply some reproach 
to Monsieur de Chauvelin as to his be- 
haviour in the past. 

The Marquis frowned in momentary 
annoyance; then suddenly: 

“Have you not sometimes asked God 
to restore me to my family ? " he asked 
with a smile. 

«Oh! yes, sir, constantly.” 

* Very well, Madame, your prayers 
have been answered. I seemed to hear 
a voice calling me; and I have obeyed 
the voice." 

* And you are leaving Court? " 

“I am going to settle down at Gros- 
bois,” struck in the Marquis, stifling a 
sigh. 

** What bliss for us all,—for me, for the 
children, for the vassals. Is it true, sir, 
is it true? Can we credit such happi- 
HESS?" 

* Your satisfaction, Madame, is a balm 
that heals all my wounds. But now, tell 
me, are you willing to talk over house- 
hold matters a little ? " 

“ By all means, by all means,” assented 
the Marquise, pressing her husband’s 
hands. 

* ] caught a glimpse, I think, of some 
very sorry nags at the cross roads at the 
park gates; are they yours? " 

Wes, theyre, sir.” 

‘‘ Beasts too old for a lady’s use, ugh!” 

“Sir, they are the horses you gave 
me when our boy was born.” 

“They were rising four and a half 
then; it 1s nine years ago, so they are 
fourteen now! .. Fie, Marquise, is such 
a team what you ought to have ? " 

‘Ah! sir, when I go to mass, they can 
still continue to jog along so far." 

«I saw three, I think.” 

“I gave the fourth, being the least 
broken-down, to my son for his riding 
lessons.” 

“Riding lessons on a coach-horse! 
Oh! Marquise, Marquise, what sort of 
a horseman do you expect to make of 
him ?” 

The Marquise dropped her eyes in 
some confusion. 

“So, you never drive four in hand 
now? You have eight in all, have you 
not, and two saddle horses ? " 

"1 had, sir; but as hunting parties 
and state rides have become things of 
the past since you went away, I thought 
if I put down four carriage horses, a 


couple of grooms and the saddle-horses, 
it would save at least six thousand livres 
Sys." 

“What is six thousand livres after all, 
Marquise ? ” growled Monsieur de Chau- 
velin. 

“It is food and keep for a dozen 
families,” she retorted. 

He took her hand in his. * Always 
good and kind! Surely God instructs you 
from on high what to do on earth. Only 
the Marquise de Chauvelin has no cause 
to save. 

ohe raised her head and looked her 
husband in the eyes. 

“You mean to say l spend extrava- 
gantly,” he cried; “yes, I do spend a 
great deal of money, and you, you feel 
the want of it? " 

«I pever said that, sir.” 

“« Marquise, it must needs be so. 
Noble and generous as you are, you 
would never have dismissed men in my 
service except under dire necessity. A 
groom out of place is a pauper the more. 
You have lacked money; I will speak to 
Bonbonne about it. But henceforth you 
shall have plenty. What I used to spend 
at Court I will spend at Grosbois; instead 
of feeding a dozen families, you shall feed 
two hundred.” 

soe. . a 

* And, thank God! I hope there will 
be coin enough left for a dozen good 
horses of my own, which from to-morrow 
shall be lodged in your stables. Have 
you not been speaking of repairing the 
chateau ?” 

“The reception rooms would want re- 
furnishing.” 

‘All my furniture from Paris will 
arrive this week. I shall invite guests to 
dinner twice a week . . . there will be 
husnc ..." 

“You know, sir, I am rather shy of 
society,” said the Marquise, terrified at 
the idea of meeting all her husband’s 
Versailles friends, whom she looked upon 
much as if they were the deadly sins 
incarnate. 

“You shall write the invitations your- 
self, Marquise. Now Bonbonne will give 
you the books; you will have the kind- 
ness to amalgamate in one the Paris 
expenses and the Grosbois ones.” 

The Marquise, frantic with delight, 
tried to answer and could not. She 
seized Monsieur de Chauvelin’s hands 
and kissed them, gazing tenderly in his 
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eyes as if she would fathom the depths 
of his soul, feeling herself softly enfolded 
in that warm atmosphere of pure love 
which vivifies all it touches and carries 
life and happiness to the chilliest ex- 
tremities. 

«To come to the children," he re- 
sumed; “what is your system with 
them?” 

* One that answers excellently; the 
Abbé is a man of wit, intelligence and 
profound learning. Shall I present him 
to you?" 

* Yes, I should like to know all mem- 
bers of the household." 

The Marquise waived her hand, and 
there entered from the dark pathway to 
which he had withdrawn with his charges, 
the young tutor, a hand on either lad’s 
shoulder. In walk and look, a young oak 
between two reeds, there was something 
tender and fatherly in the man and his 
attitude that quite took the Marquis’s 
fancy. 

* Monsieur l'Abbé," began the Mar- 
quise, *I have good news to tell you. 
Qur lord the Marquis is for taking up his 
residence among us." 

** (xod be praised! " returned the Abbé. 
‘But alas! sir, this does not mean that 
the King is dead ? " 

« No, thank Heaven! But I have said 
farewell to the Court and the great world. 
I shall stay here with my children. 1 am 
weary of living for amusement and self- 
advancement only, and would fain make 
some sacrifice for affection's sake. So I 
am come to dwell at home. Now to 
begin with, are you satisfied, Monsieur 
l'Abbé, with your pupils? " 

« As well content, Monsieur le Marquis, 
as a man can be." 

** So much the better. Make them good 
Christians, like their mother; honest and 
true, like their grandfather, and . . ." 

* Clever, able and talented, like their 
father,” put in the Abbé; “I hope to 
succeed in all this.” 

«You are one of a thousand, Abbé. 
And you, old friend,” he went on, turning 
to Bonbonne, “are you the same grum- 
bler you always were? When I was 
their age, you wanted even then to 
initiate me into business ways. lf I bad 
followed your advice, I should not want 
your help so badly as I do to-day.” 

The children had joined hands and 
were dancing on the grass with the light- 
hearted gaiety of their age. Their 
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father's eyes filled with tears, and after 
a moment's silence, he murmured softly : 

** Dear lads, I will never leave you any 
more." 

“J pray you may be saying true, 
Monsieur le Marquis!" broke in a deep, 
grave voice behind him. 

Monsieur de Chauvelin turned and 
found himself face to face with a stern- 
faced, white-robed monk, who saluted 
him with the calm reserve of a man of 
religion. 

‘This holy father, who and what is 
he?" the Marquis asked his wife. 

“This is Father Delar, my confessor." 

* Ah! your confessor," he repeated the 
word turning a trifle pale. Then in a 
lower tone, *I have need of a confessor, 
that is very true; you are welcome, sir." 

The Monk, a man of tact and well 
accustomed to associate with great people, 
took no immediate notice of the offer; 
but he registered the words in his memory. 
He had been taken into his confidence by 
the Intendant a day or two before, and 
was prepared to undertake the necessary 
negotiations with the newly-arrived Mar- 
quis. He was resolved not to neglect so 
favourable an opportunity as the present 
for acting in God's interest, in that of the 
Marquise, and perhaps, of his own too. 

* Might I venture to ask you news of 
the King, Monsieur le Marquis?" inquired 
the Monk. 

«* Why so, my father ? " 

* A rumour has gone abroad that 
Louis XV. was soon about to render to 
God an account of his reign. Such re- 
ports are generally but the precursors of 
Providence. His Majesty has not long to 
live, believe me!” 

* You think so, my father?" asked 
Monsieur de Chauvelin, feeling more and 
more discouraged. 

** Tt were therefore much to be desired 
that he should repent his scandalous life 
and do penance and...” 

« Sir," broke in Monsieur de Chauvelin 
with some heat, **'tis a confessor's duty 
to wait in silence till he is called in by 
his penitent." 

« Death will not wait, sir; I have been 
long wearying for a word from you, but it 
fails to come.” 

“From me! Oh! my confession will 
be a long one, but the time is not yet 
ripen 

« The virtue of confession lies all in re- 
pentance, in sorrow for having sinned; 
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and the greatest of all sins, I have just 
told you is scandalous living." 

‘Oh! butall the world lives so. There 
is not one of us but affords matter for evil 
tongues. Surely heaven does not think 
right to punish us for the maliciousness 
of others." 

* Heaven punishes disobedience to its 
laws, it punishes indifference. It sends us 
warnings; if we neglect them, nothing 
can save us any more." 

Monsieur de Chauvelin made no an- 
swer, but began to reflect deeply. Mean- 
. time the Marquise, seeing the conver- 
sation well begun, discreetly withdrew, 
praying God from the bottom of her heart 
that it might bear good fruit. After a long 
silent pause, during which the Monk 
watched his face, Monsieur de Chauvelin 
turned suddenly to him: 

* Look you, my father, you are right ; 
I repent of having been over long young, 
and I would fain confess to you, for I feel, 
I do feel, that death is near.” 

* You think so; and yet you take no 
measures either for your soul's salvation 
or the preservation of your fortune. You 
fear you are going to die; yet you never 
give a thought to the will you are bound 
to make, considering the position you will 
leave your heirs in. Forgive me, Mon- 
sieur le Marquis, if perhaps my zeal and 
my devotion to your house carry me too 


“No, youne right in this too, my 
father; however, rest assured the will you 
speak of is drawn up, and only lacks my 
signature." 

* You fear you are going to die, and 
you are in no state to appear before 
God." 

** May He have mercy upon me; I was 
born in the Christian faith, and I would 
fain die a Christian. Come to-morrow, 
I beg you; we will resume this discourse 
of ours, which will give me back my 
peace of mind.” 

“To-morrow ! why to-morrow ? Death 
jj does not turn back nor stay his 
course." 

“I need time for thought and self com- 
af munion, I cannot so soon forget the life 
|| I have led, however much I may regret 
it. I thank you for your counsel, my 
father ; it will not be unfruitful.” 

“ God grant it! but you know the wise 
man’s axiom,—never put off till to-mor- 
| row what you can do to-day." 

* ] already owe you my thanks; I was 





discouraged and you have comforted my 
spirits. One cannot do everything at 
once, my father." 

* Oh! Monsieur le Marquis," replied 
the Monk, with a respectful bow, “it 
needs but a minute to turn a sinner into 
a penitent, a lost soul into one of the 
eleet" Ifenlyapoutwouldy .. ” 

“Well and good, my father, to-mor- 
row. There I hear the dinner bell,"—- 
and he dismissed him with a waveof the 
hand, and plunged down a side path. 

The tutor came up to Pére Delar. 
“What is wrong with the Marquis? He 
is quite changed; usually so light- 
hearted, he is grown anxious, gloomy, 
haggard." 

* He feels à presentiment of his ap- 
proaching end, and thinks of amending 
his life; 'tis a very fine conversion, that 
will do great honour to my Order. Ah! 
it omy the King. mi 

“Ah ha! ‘appetite grows by what it 
feeds on, as they say, father; yet I 
greatly fear your wishes will remain un- 
fulfilled in this case. His Majesty is hard 
to persuade. Besides he has his official 
converters ; the Bishop of Séez is spoken 
of as a very doughty champion.” 

“Oh! the King is not so great an un- 
believer as people think; remember his 
illness at Metz and how he sent Madame 
de Cháteauroux packing." 

** Yes, butat that date Louis XV. was 
still young, and it was not a question of 
expelling Jeanne Vaubernier,—two cir- 
cumstances which alter the case enor- 
mously. Well, you havetime enough to 
see to it, my dear Monsieur Delar ; mean- 
time, as the dinner bell has rung, the 
point is not to keep Monsieur le Marquis 
waiting. He does not often afford us the 
happiness of dining with us.” 

The dinner, for which the Pére Delar 
and the Abbé V ... arrived in good 
time, was enlivened by the presence of 
father, mother and children, as had been 
expected. Never had the Marquise 
looked so gay and happy ; never had she 
been more obliging in doing the honours 
of her table. The cook had surpassed 
himself. The best fish of the fish- 
ponds, the finest poultry of the poultry- 
yard, the juiciest fruit of the greenhouses 
and vineries reminded the Marquis how 
well-stocked was his house when it be- 
came a question of fêting a beloved lord 
and master. The servants, proud to be 
serving once more so distinguished a 
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master, strutted in their freshest liveries, 
watching their master’s eye to satisfy the 
smallest want and obviate the slightest 
inconvenience, 

But the Marquis soon lost the healthy 
appetite he had boasted about on his 
first arrival. The table seemed a lonely 
desert, the silence of respect and pleasure 
to express only gloom and apprehension. 
Little by little melancholy filled his mind 
and darkened nis face; he let his hand 
fall lifeless beside his scarcely touched 
plate, and forgot the goblet where flashed 
in diamonds the wine of Ai and glowed 
the ruby nectar of old Burgundy. 

Mere sadness grew into black despond- 
ency, and all followed with affright the 
progressive darkening of his mood. 
Suddenly a tear fell from his eyes. The 
Marquise sighed deeply, but he did not 
so much as notice her distress. 

“JT have been thinking," he observed 
presently to his wife, without preface 
or warning, *and I wish to be buried, 
not at Boissy-Saint- Léger, like my father 
and mother, but at Paris, in the Carme- 
lite Church in the Place Maubert, with 
my ancestors." 

“Why think of these things now, sir ?” 
asked the Marquise, her voice choked 
with grief. * Surely we have time enough 
before us." 

* Who can tell? Tell them to summon 
Bonbonne and bid him wait for me in my 
study. I wish to do an hour’s work with 
him. Father Delar has convinced me 
how necessary itis. You have an excel- 
lent confessor in him, Madame." 

«I am happy to find he pleases you, 
sir! you may put full confidence in him.” 

* | mean to apply to him, and that to- 
morrow. Now with your permission, 
Madame, I am going upstairs to my own 
rooms." 

The Marquise raised her eyes to heaven 
and thanked God silently in her heart. 
Gazing after her husband as he left the 
room with Bonbonne, then turning to her 
sons, she said: 

«In your prayers to-night, my chil- 
dren, ask God to inspire your father with 
the wish to reside amongst us for always, 
to strengthen his present good dis- 
positions and give him grace to put them 
in practice.” 

Meantime the Marquis, arrived in his 
private room, said feverishly, 

* Now, my good Bonbonne, now, to 
work, to work! "— and he shook the 
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papers littering the desk with an eager, 
trembling hand, as if to classify and 
master them all on the spot. 

* Come, come," interposed the old 
man; ‘we are on the right road, so do 
not let us hurry too fast ; * more haste, less 
speed,' you know." 

_‘ Time presses, Bonbonne; I tell you, 
time presses.” 

* You don't say so!" 

“T say that the man to whom God 
grants the joy of arranging duly for the 
last voyage of all can never work too fast 
to complete those preparations. Quick, 
Bonbonne, to work.” 

* At this rate, with this heat, sir, you 
will get a pleurisy, or a congestion, or 
a bad fever, and so justify yourself as 
having made your will just in the nick of 
time.” 

“A truce to delay. Where are the ac- 
counts of income ? " 

** Hereshey. are." 

* And those of expenditure ? "' 


« Tere." 
_ “Deficit, sixteen hundred thousand 
livres. The Deuce!" 


“« Two years’ savings will fill the gap." 

“ I have not two years to save in.” 

“Oh! you will drive me mad; what 
nonsense, with health like yours ! "' 

* [ think you told me that the Notary 
had drawn out a draft will, very cleverly 
expressed so as to secure to my sons the 
whole of the assets on their majority ? ” 

** Yes, sir, on condition of your renoun- 
cing for six years a quarter of the income 
from the landed estates alone.” 

* Let me see the draft." 

** Here it is.” 

“T am a trifle near-sighted. Kindly 
read it out to me.” 

Bonbonne proceeded to read each of 
the several provisions in order, the Mar- 
quis testifying from time to time his lively 
sense of satisfaction. 

«It is an excellent scheme,” he pro- 
nounced eventually, —“ the more so, as it 


leaves Madame de Chauvelin in possess- 1 


ion of a yearly income of three hundred 
thousand livres, twice what she enjoys 
now." 

* So you approve? " 

** Yes, in every respect." 

* And I may engross the document ? " 

* Pray do so." 


* That done, you will have to execute | 


it by appending your signature." 


* Quick, Bonbonne, get it done quick!” 1 
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“There you are again asking impossi- 
bilities. It has taken me half an hour to 
read the paper over to you, and I shall 
require at least an hour to make a fair 
copy.” 

“Tf you only know what a hurry I am 
in! Look here, you dictate to me, and I 
will write out the whole will in my own 
hand." 

* No, no, no, sir! Your eyes look red 
and inflamed already; before you have 
been at it ten minutes, you will be in a 
high fever on top of the headache you 
have brought on already. 

* What am I to do for the hour you 
say will be needed." 

“\WVhy, walk up and down the lawn in 
the fresh air with Madame la Marquise. 
Meantime I will butt and cut my pens; 
then woe to the paper! I shall blacken 
| more all by myself than three lawyer's 
[| clerks put together.” 

The Marquis did as he was told, but 
reluctantly; he felt somehow oppressed 
| and disturbed in mind. 

“Calm yourself,” Bonbonne told him 
soothingly; “are you afraid you won't 
have time to sign? I say an hour; deuce 
take it, Marquis, you are good to live 
another one and sixty minutes!” 


“You are quite right,” the Marquis 


agreed, and he went down into the garden, 
to find the Marquise waiting for him. 

Seeing him more composed and looking 
less unhappy, 

“Well, sir!" she asked, *have you 
worked to good purpose ? " 

* Oh! yes, Marquise, yes, an excellent 
piece of work, for which you and your 
boys will be thankful, I hope and believe." 

“Very good! Your arm; the conser- 
vatories are open, shall we pay them a 
visit ? " 

* Whatever you wish, Marquise, what- 
| ever you wish." 

“You will sleep all the better for our 
little walk. If you could only see how 
delighted your valets were to make the 
great state bed." 

* Marquise, I am going to sleep as I 
have not done this ten years; I tremble 
with joy at the mere thought of it." 

“ You don’t think you will find life too 
tiresome with us here? ” 

* No, no, Marquise, no." 

** And you will get used to our country 
neighbours ? "' 

“ Yes, very easily. And if the King 
(I fear Í treated him rather uncere- 


moniously perhaps), if the King forgets 
me, so much the better.” 

“The King ? ah! Marquis," said Mad- 
ame de Chauvelin softly, **you gave a 
sigh when you spoke of the King.” 

*I love His Majesty, Marquise; but 
rest assured e ^ 

The sentence remained unfinished. The 
crack of a whip and the jingle of a horse's 
bells interrupted the Marquis. 

* What 1s that?" he asked. 

"A mounted messenger; they are 
opening the gates for him now,” the 
Marquise replied. ** Did you send him?" 

* No. Very strange; a messenger to 
whom everybody bows low and who is 
admitted to the private gardens can only 
eomefrom*. We 

* From the King," faltered the Mar- 
quise, turning pale. 

*In the King's name!" cried the 
horseman in a loud, clear voice. 

* In the King's name! "—and Monsieur 
de Chauvelin ran forward to meet the 
horseman, who had already handed his 
letter to the major domo. 

“A letter from the King!” cried the 
Marquis to Pére Delar, whom the news 
of the despatch had brought to the spot 
with the rest of the household. 

The Marquis offered to the courier 
wine in a silver cup,—a compliment justi- 
fied by the respect paid by every man of 
birth to the King, even when represented 
by a servant. Then he opened the let- 
ter, which was written wholly in the 
Monarch's own hand, and ran as follows: 

* My FRiEND,—[It is scarce four and 
twenty hours since you left us; yet I feel 
as though I had not seen you for months. 
Old people who love each other should 
not part, as they may never have the time 
to come together again. I am fit to die 
of melancholy. I need you, so you must 
come. Never rob me of a friend under 
pretext of wishing to defend my crown. 
No, you are going the surest way to 
attack it; so long as you sustain it by 
your presence, I shall know it is firmer 
and stronger than ever. Let me see you 
to-morrow when I meet my Court on 
rising ; it will be the signal for a happy 
day. Your friend, 

Louis. 

“The King recalls me to his side," 
exclaimed Chauvelin, deeply moved. *I 
must set off this very instant; he cannot 
do without me. Bid them put to the 


horses.” 
C 
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“Oh!” protested the Marquise, ‘so 
soon, after so many delightful promises.” 

* You shall soon hear from me, 
Madame." 

‘Monsieur le Marquis, my copy is 
finished!" Bonbonne called from afar as 
he came running up, 

“ Good, very good!” 

“There is nothing now but to read it 
through again and sign.” 

«I have not the time now, I will 
another day." 

‘Another day! But do you forget 
what you were saying just now ?”’ 

« I remember, 1 remember." 

* A truce to delay, you said.” 

‘The King cannot wait." 

* But you forget your children, and the 
future of your house." 

«I forget nothing, Bonbonne; I only 
go because I am obliged to. My children, 
the future of my line,—everything, you 
must remember, Bonbonne, is now se- 
cured." 

“Your signature, only your signature 
is wanted.” 

‘Took you, old friend," declared the 
Marquis, radiant with delight, ** so firmly 
am I resolved duly to complete this 
matter that if I were to die before sign- 
ing, I swear I would come back here 
from the other world,—and ’tis a long 
journey,—on purpose to append my 
signature. Now have I satisfied you? 
Then farewell.” 

So saying he hurriedly embraced his 
wife and children, and oblivious of all but 
King and Court, leapt into his coach, a 
younger man by twenty years, and rolled 
away for Paris. 

But the Marquise and all the house- 
hold, so happy a moment before, were left 
standing by the gates, sad, forsaken, 
dumb and despairing. 


CHAPTER EX 
VENUS AND PSYCHE 


HE morning after his despatch to 

Grosbois, Louis XV.'s first word 

was to ask for the Marquis de Chauvelin 

and his first look to see if he had arrived. 

The Marquis had travelled all night and 
appeared at the King’s first ‘ lever.’ 


“Good, Marquis, good,’ cried the 
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King, “so here you are. Good Lord! 
what a long time you have been away!” | 

* Sire, 'tis the first, and it shall be the 
last time of my leaving you; if I quit you 
again, it will be for ever . . . But indeed 
the King is very gracious to think I have 
been long absent; I have been but four 
and twenty hours away." 

** You think so, dear friend ; well, well, 
it is that confounded prophecy that keeps 
knelling in my ears. So, not seeing you 
at your usual post, I imagined you were 
dead, and then, you understand .. .?”’ 

* ] understand perfectly, Sire." 

«* However, let us say no more about 
it. Here you are, that 1s the main point. 
Very true the Countess still bears us a 
grudge; she is angry with you for having 
said what you did to her, and annoyed 
with me for having recalled you to Court 
after insulting her so outrageously. But 
never heed her ill humour; time will 
smoothe every difficulty, and the King 
will give time a helping hand.” 

* ] thank yes Sire." 

* Now tell me, what have you been 
doing during your exile ? " 

* Just think, Sire, I came very near 
being converted." 

*] understand you are beginning to 
repent having sung the seven mortal 
sins in verse." 

“Oh! if I had never done worse than 
sing them !” 

* My cousin of Conti was talking to 
me of your lines only yesterday ; he was 
delighted with them." 

* Sire, I was a young man then, and 
impromptus came easy to me. I was 
there, at the Ile-Adam, alone with seven 
charming women. The Prince de Conti 
was away at the chase, while 7 was left 
at home at the Cháteau, and made the 
ladies ... verses. Ah! 'twas a fine 
time, a glorious time, Sire." 

* Marquis, do you take me for your 
Father Confessor, and is this what you 
mean by your repentance ? ” i 

* My Confessor,—ah! yes, Your Ma- 
jesty is right; this very morning I had 
appointed to confer with a Camaldulen- 
sian father at Grosbois." 

* Alas! poor man, what an opportunity 
for worming out your secrets he has 
missed ! Should you have told him every- 
thing, Chauvelin ? 

* Everything, without exception, Sire." 

‘‘Truly, ’twould have been a long 
sitting ! "' 
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“My God! Sire, besides my own par- 


ticular sins, I have so many sins of other}. . 


folks’ upon my conscience, above all I 
have . i 

* You have mine, you would say? 
Those, Chauvelin, I dispense you from 
revealing ; a man need only confess his 
own faults." 

* Still, Sire, sin is appallingly epidemic 
dt Cout. I am buat just come, and 
already I have heard speak of a strange 
adventure." 

* An adventure, Chauvelin, and whom 
have they credited with this adventure of 
yours, pray ? " 

“Whom do they credit with most 
happy adventures, Sire?” 

«Eoad!” it should be myself.” 

“Or perhaps mmm 

“Or perhaps the Comtesse du Barry, 
en?" 

“You have guessed, Sire ? ” 

“What! the Comtesse du Barry has 
been sinning? Plague on’t, tell me about 
it, Chauvelin.” 

*] don't say that the escapade is ex- 
actly a sin in itself, I only say it came 
into my head in talking of sins.’ 

* Now, Marquis, what is this c ? 
tell me directly." 

“What! directly, Sire?” 

“Yes; you know kings are not fond of 
waiting.” 

“Sire, the thing is serious.” 

“ Pooh! perhaps a difference of opinion 
with my little daughter-in-law ? ” 

“Sire, I cannot deny it.” 

‘There, the Countess will end in 
quarrelling with the Dauphine, and then, 
my word . 


«Sire, I think the Countess is by this|' 


time in full quarrel." 

« With the Dauphine?’ 

fino; but with OS little daughter- 
in-law of yours." 

** What, the Comtesse de Provence ? " 

P Precisely." 

‘Good! a pretty kettle of fish we have 
now? Look here, Chauvelin; is it the 
Comtesse de Provence who brings this 
complaint ? " 

So they tell me.” 

* In that case the Comte de Provence 
wil write the most odious epigrams on 
my poor Countess. Do what she will, 
she will be whipped in fine style." 

* Then, Sire, 'twill only be a Roland 
for an Oliver, after all." 

* What do you mean ? " 
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‘Just think, the Marquise de Rosen 


¢ That pretty littlesbrunette, eh ? the 
Comtesse de Provence’s friend ? ” 

‘Yes, the lady Your Majesty has looked 
at so often in the last month.” 

“Oh! I have had scolding enough 
about it from a certain quarter, Marquis? 
Well, you say . k 

“Who scolded you, Sire, 

* Egad! the Countess of course." 

Well, Sire, if the Countess has scolded 
you, she has done more than scold some- 
body else ! ” 

* Explain yourself, 
frighten me." 

“Egad! Sire, I wish to frighten you.” 

* NVhat! it is really serious then ? "' 

** Most serious." 

“Tell me.” 

“Well, it seems that ... that——do 
you know, Sire, it is harder to tell about 
than it was to do.” 

“Really you frighten me, Marquis. 
Till now I supposed you were joking. 
But if there is something really serious 
that has happened, come, let us be serious 
about it.’ 

At this moment the Duc de Richelieu 
entered. 

* News, Sire," he announced with a 
smile both ingratiating and uneasy,—the 
former by way of currying favour with 
the Monarch, the latter because it was a 
difficult and doubtful matter to break the 
influence of this favourite who had been 
recalled to Versailles after one day’s 
exile. 

* News,—and where from, my dear 
Duke ? ” inquired the King. 

Then, looking round, he saw the Mar- 
quis de Chauvelin laughing in his sleeve. 

“You are laughing, old friend; but 
you don't look merry," he called to him. 

* Sire, the storm is going to break; I 
can see it by the mournful looks the Duc 
de Richelieu wears." 

‘You are mistaken, Marquis; I said I 
bad news ; very true, but I do not under- 
take to tell it." 

“But how, pray, am I to know it 
else ? " 

“A page of Madame de Provence's 
household is in your antechamber with a 
letter from his mistress; Your Majesty 
has only to give your orders." 

“Oh, ho!” cried the King, who would 
have been only too glad to refer all the 
blame to the Comte or Comtesse de 


Marquis; you 
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Provence, whom he disliked, “ since when, 
pray, have the sons of France or their 
wives been used to write letters to the 
King instead of appearing in person at 
his ‘lever’ ?” 

“ Presumably the letter will give Your 
Majesty the reason for this breach of 
etiquette." 

** Get the letter, Duke, and give it me.” 

The Duke bowed and left the presence ; 
then returning in a moment and handing 
the letter to the King, 

Sine, be said,“ do not forget thatel 
am Madame du Barry’s friend, and that 
by anticipation I constitute myself her 
advocate.” 

The King threw a glance at Richelieu 
and opened the letter. His face darkened 
perceptibly as he mastered the contents. 

“Oh!” he muttered, “this is going too 
far; you have undertaken a thankless 
task, Duke. Upon my word, Madame 
du Barry is a perfect madwoman.”’ 

Then turning towards the officers of his 
household, 

** Go some of you this very instant and 
greet Madame de Rosen from me; ask 
after her health and tell her I will receive 
her immediately after my ‘lever,’ before 
going to mass. Poor Marquise! dear 
little woman ! " 

Each looked at the other. "Was a new 
planet about to rise on the horizon of 
Royal favour? Nothing more likely. 
The Marquise was young and pretty. 
Appointed twelve months before this date 
a lady in attendance on Madame de 
Provence she had struck up an intimacy 
with the reigning favourite and attended 
all her private entertainments, where the 
King had often seen her. However, at 
the instigation of the Princess, who felt 
aggrieved at these friendly relations, she 
had suddenly left off frequenting Madame 
du Barry’s society, whereat the latter had 
exhibited no small annoyance. So much 
the Count already knew. 

The present letter, the contents of 
which were a secret to everybody else, 
had affected the King profoundly. He 
looked thoughtful, spoke only a word or 
two to a few special intimates, and dis- 
missed the company sooner than usual, 
after bidding Monsieur de Chauvelin to 
remain behind. 

The ceremonial ended, everybody quit- 
ted the King’s chamber, and his Majesty 
being informed that Madame de Rosen 
was at the door, he ordered her to be ad- 
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mitted. She entered in the most pathetic 
guise, her eyes streaming with tears, and 
threw herself on her knees before the 
King, who at once raised her from that 
humble posture. 

* Foseivewme, Sire,” She began, “for 
having invoked such august protection in 
order to win access to Your Majesty ; but 
indeed, indeed J felt so desperate... ” 

“Oh! I forgive you with all my heart, 
Madame; I have to thank my grandson 
for using his influence to unlock a door 
for you which henceforward shall be 
always open for your admission. But for 
the matter of complaint ... the main 
point.” 

The Marquise only dropped her eyes. 

* Come, I am pressed for time," re- 
sumed the King; “they wait my coming 
to mass. Is it really true what you write 
here? Can the Countess have actually 
allowed herself to . . . " 

* Oh! Sire, my cheeks still burn with 
shame at the thought. I am here to 
crave justice of the King. Never was a 
lady of quality so treated before." 

* What! really and truly," asked the 
Monarch, smiling in spite of himself, 
*treated like a disobedient little girl, 
without any mitigation at all?” 

** Yes, Sire, at the hands of four waiting- 
maids, under her own eyes, in her own 
boudoir,” the young Marquise assured 
him, her eyes still fixed on the ground. 

“ Plague Wie!” returned thee dune, 
whose mind ran riot among these piquant 
details, ‘‘ the Countess never said a word 
about this little plan of hers.” Then 
with the leer of a satyr, “and how did it 
all happen ? tell me about it, Marquise.” 

“Sire,” replied the poor girl, blushing 
more hotly than ever, “ she invited me tp 
breakfast. J excused myself on the plea 
of being so much occupied with my duties 
about the person of her Royal Highness, 
which begin at eight o’clock in the 
morning. She sent word J was to come 
at seven and that she would not detain 
me long; as a matter of fact, Sire, it was 
not half an hour before I left her apart- 
ments." 

* You may make your mind easy, 
Madame, I will have an explanation with 
the Countess, and justice shall be done 
you. But in your own interests, I beg 
you not to talk overmuch about your 
mishap. Above all your husband must 
not hear a word of it; husbands are 
devilish prudish about such things.” 
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“Oh! Sire, Your Majesty may be as- | accomplice, even in a crime, Sire." 


sured that for my part I shall know how 
to hold my tongue; but my enemy the 
Countess, I feel convinced she has already 
boasted of her exploit to all her most 
intimate friends, and to-morrow all the 
Court will be in the secret . . . Oh God! 
oh God! what an unhappy woman I 
am,"——and the fair Marquise bid her 
face in her hands, at the imminent risk 
of washing away the rouge with her 
tears. 

* Be comforted, Marquise," said the 
King soothingly; *the Court could not 
find a prettier souffre-douleur than. you. 
If they talk about the thing, it is only 
because they are sorry to have missed the 
sight, just as the gods did in Olympus 
once à propos of the same little mishap 
befalling Psyché. JI could mention some 
of our fine ladies who could not find the 
same consolation so easily as you. You, 
Marquise, have nothing to regret in what 
happened." 

The Marquise curtsied and blushed 
more furiously still, if such a thing were 
possible. The King gazed entranced at 
her scarlet cheeks and becoming tears. 

* Now then," he went on, ** go back to 
your room and dry those pretty eyes. 
To-night at the tables we will arrange 
the whole matter, I pledge you my word,” 
—and with the gallantry and grace that 
marked his blood, the King conducted 
the young Marquise back to the door, 
whence she had to make her way through 
the crowd of staring, wondering, in- 
quisitive courtiers. 

The Duc d'Ayen, captain of the King's 
Bodyguard, stepped up to the Monarch 
and bowing silently before him, awaited 
His Majesty's commands. 

«To mass, Duke; to mass,——now I 
have done my part as Father Confessor," 
ordered the Sovereign. 

«So charming a penitent can have 
committed none but charming faults, 
Sire.” 

* Alas! poor child, 'tis not her own 
sins she expiates," observed the King, as 
he strode down the Great Gallery on his 
way to the Chapel Royal. 

The Duc d'Ayen followed his master, 
keeping one step in the rear,—near 
enough to hear and answer questions, but 
without actually walking side by side with 
the Sovereign, according to the rules of 
etiquette. 

* À man would be too happy to be her 


** Her sin is really the Countess’s.”’ 

“Oh! the King knows what to think 
in that quarter.” 

“Doubtless they caluminate the good 
Countess. She is extravagant, some- 
times even, as on the present occasion, a 
perfect madcap, and I mean to take her 
to task about it, but she has an excellent 
heart. Say what ill they like of her, I 
shall not believe a word. Lord! I know 
very well I am not her first lover, and 
that in her good graces I succeeded Radix 
de Sainte-Foy.” 

“Yes, Sire,” retorted the Duke, with 
the spice of malice concealed under the 
most urbane manner that was charac- 
teristic of the man, “as Your Majesty 
succeeded Pharamond,—after an in- 
terval.” 

The King, for all his wit, was no match 
for so hard a hitter, if he confined himself 
to mere repartee. He felt the stab, but 
pretended not to see the point. He 
hastened to accost a Chevalier of Saint 
Louis whom he happened to see as he 
passed. Louis XV. was good-natured 
and condescending, permitting a great 
deal of licence to his intimates, and pro- 
vided he was amused, caring little about 
anything else. The Duc d’Ayen in par- 
ticular was privileged to say whatever 
came to the tip of his tongue. Madame 
du Barry, all powerful as she was, never 
dreamt of combating his influence; his 
name, his position, his wit raised him 
above attack. 

During mass the King’s thoughts often 
wandered to the tempest this new escapade 
of Madame du Barry’s would raise, if it 
were to reach the Dauphin’s ears. That 
Prince had indeed only the day before 
spoken his mind pretty freely to the 
Countess, who in spite of his wishes had 
pushed her nephew the Vicomte du Barry 
into an equerry’s post in his household. 

* Don't let him come near me,” the 
Dauphin had declared, “or I shall order 
my people to turn him out.” 

Obviously this state of mind did not 
promise much complaisance towards the 
coarse practical joke the Countess had 
indulged in. Louis XV. accordingly left 
the Chapel Royal in a state of no small 
embarrassment. Before proceeding to the 
council chamber, he paid a visit to the 
Dauphine, whom he found superbly 
dressed and wearing in her hair a diamond 
spray beautifully mounted. 
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“That is a magnificent ornament in 
your hair," observed the King. 

«You think so, Sire?) “Strange Your 
Majesty does not recognise it ? " 

“Recognise it? I recognise it ? " 

‘Of course, for was it not Your 
Majesty who ordered them to bring it to 
my rooms." 

“I don’t know what you mean.” 

* Yet the thing lies in a nutshell. 
Yesterday a jeweller came to the Palace 
with this ornament of fleurs-de-lis and 
surmounted with the crown of France, 
which Your Majesty had commissioned. 
Since the day God took the Queen from 
us, I alone, he supposed, had the right to 
wear such a jewel. So he offered it to 
me, after your orders and no doubt ac- 
cording to your intentions.” 

The King reddened, but said nothing. 

‘‘ More storms brewing,” he thought to 
himself. ‘The Countess might surely 
have avoided giving fresh cause for 
trouble with this silly Marquise affair” 
——'* Shall you be at the cards this 
evening, Madame?” he added aloud. 

« If Your Majesty so commands." 

“Command you, my daughter! Nay, 
I ask you to come, it will give me 
pleasure.” 

The Dauphine bowed coldly. The 
King saw she did not mean to unbend ; 
so he left her, saying he had to attend a 
council. 

* My children do not love me," he said 
to the Duc d'Ayen, who had been by his 
side all along. 

“The King is mistaken," the latter 
replied. ‘I can assure Your Majesty 
you are at least as much beloved by 
your august children as you love them 
yourself." 


Louis XV. understood the double 


entendre, but showed no sign of vexa-|.. 


tion. Such was his established custom. 
Otherwise he would have to banish the 
Duc d'Ayen ten times a day, and since 
the grief and annoyance Monsieur de 
Chauvelin's absence had caused him, he 
realized more than ever how indispen- 
sable the society of his favourite courtiers 
was to him. 

* Pooh!" he would say, ‘they may 
tickle me as much as they please, my 
hide is tough enough. It will last out my 
time; my successor must do as he can." 

Strange such apathy and indifference,— 
for which the unhappy Louis XVI. was 
to pay the fatal penalty. 


STRANGE ADVENTURE 


CHAPTER X 
AT THE KING’S CARD-TABLE 


Hi King was determined to take 

the Countess severely to task and 

for this purpose made his way to that 

lady’s apartments. He was received with 

the blackest of looks, which he felt por- 

tended a storm of anger ready to burst 
out at a moment’s notice. 

Louis XV. was a weak man. He 
dreaded scenes of recrimination, whether 
with his daughters, his grandsons, his 
daughters-in-law, or his mistress; never- 
theless, as was inevitable in the case of 
one standing between a mistress on the 
one hand and a family on the other, he 
was continually laying himself open to 
these unpleasantnesses. 

On this occasion he was anxious to 
prepare for the coming struggle by pro- 
viding himself with an ally. So after 
casting one glance at the Countess to 
consult the barometer of her mood, 
whether fair or foul, he looked about him 
and demanded, 

'* Where 1s Chauvelin ? " 

‘‘ Monsiéur dey Chauvelin, Sire!’ ¥ex- 
claimed the Countess. 

** Yes, Monsieur de Chauvelin.”’ 

* Now I really do think, and you must 
know it better than anybody, that I am 
not the person to ask for news of Mon- 
sieur de Chauvelin, Sire." 

“And why, pray?” 

“Why! because he is not one of my 
friends; and that being the case, it is 
plain you should look for him anywhere 
but here in my rooms,” 

* But 1 told him to wait for me here." 

* Well, I suppose he has thought it 
judicious not to obey the King's orders, 
. and upon my word! that is better 
than coming here, as he did the last time, 
to insult me." 

* Come, come, I want you to make it 
up and live in peace." 

«With Monsieur de Chauvelin ? ” 

« With everybody, egad ! " 

Then turning to the Countess's sister, 
who was making a pretence of arranging 
a row of china ornaments on a console- 
table, 

* Chon, my girl], come here," he called, 
—and when she had obeyed, **Be so 
good, my dear, as to tell them to send for 
Monsieur de Chauvelin at once.” 

Chon bowed and left the room to carry 
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out the King’s commands, while Madame 
du Barry tossed her head and turned her 
back upon his Majesty. 

“Well, what have I done to annoy you 
now ?”’ asked the King. 

«Oh! I quite understand,” the Coun- 
tess retorted, ‘“‘I quite understand that 
Monsieur de Chauvelin enjoys all your 
favour, and that you cannot do without 
him. He is so anxious to please you and 
so respectful to those who love you." 

Louis felt the hurricane was upon him, 
and tried to break the waterspout with a 
well-aimed shot. 

* Chauvelin is not the only one," he 
said, * who fails in the respect due to me 
and mine." 

«Oh! I know all that," cried Madame 
du Barry; “your Parisians, your parle- 
ment, your courtiers even, to say nothing 
of others whom J had rather not name, fail 
in their duty to their King,—whenever and 
wherever, and as often as they please.” 

The Monarch looked at the reckless 
speaker with a feeling that was not un- 
iningled with pity. 

* Do you realise this, Countess,” he 
said, * that I am not immortal, and that 
you are playing pranks to get yourself 
clapped in the Bastille or banished the 
country the moment I have closed my 
eyes?" 

* Pooh!" was all the reply vouch. 
safed. 

“Oh! you may laugh, but it is as I 
say." 
“Really, Sire, and how do you make 
that out?” 

« [ will tell you in two words." 

* Pray do, Dites 

** What is this affair of the Marquise de 
Rosen? what is this liberty—in the worst 
possible taste—you have taken with the 
poor lady ? You forget she has the honour 
to belong to the household of the Com- 
tesse de Provence." 

f Eorget, Siteemen no, Sfre, met I1" 

« Well, then, tell me this. How did 
you dare to inflict this degrading punish- 
ment on her, on the Marquise de Rosen, — 
chastising her as if she were a little girl?" 

CX Sire?" 

“Yes, you, stormed the King, losing 
patience. 

* Well, well, well!" broke out the 
Countess, “l never expected to be 
blamed for executing your Majesty's 
orders." 

* NLy orders!" 


* Certainly. Does the King deign to 
remember what answer he made me 
when I complained of the Marquise's 
rudeness ? ” 

‘Faith! no. 
of ate 

* Well, the King told me, ‘ What do 
you expect, Countess, the Marquise is a 
child who should be whipped.’ ” 

* But 'zounds! that was no reason for 
doing it,” cried the King, reddening in 
spite of himself, for he remembered 
having spoken, word for word, the sen- 
tence the Marquise had just quoted. 

* So you see," resumed the Countess, 
“your Majesty’s slightest wishes being 
commands for your very devoted servant, 
she hastened to carry out this particular 
one amongst the rest." 

The King could not help laughing at 
the imperturbably serious air which the 
Countess wore. 

«So it is I who am to blame?” he 
asked. 

** No doubt of it, Sire." 

“Then it is for me to expiate the 
faults" 

* Apparently." 

“Good! that being so, you will convey 
an invitation to the Marquise from me to 
supper, and put under her plate the 
Colonel's commission, which her husbard 
has been petitioning for this last six 
months and which I should certainly not 
have given him so soon but for what has 
occurred. In this way the affront will 
be made good." 

* Very well! So much for the Mar- 
quise's wounded feelings ; and now about 
mine ?" 

* What, yours ? " 

* Yes, who 1s to make good the affront 
put upon me?” 

“Why ! what affront have you suffered, 
I should like to know." 

“ Oh, delicious! pretend you are aston- 
ished, do! ” 

“JT am not pretending, dear; I am 
really and genuinely at a loss." 

* You have just come from Madame 
la Dauphine, have you not ? " 

** Yes, ] have." 

“Then you must know the trick she 
has played me.” 

* Upon my word I don't; tell me." 

“Vell, yesterday my jeweller came to 
Versailles on two errands,—to bring the 
Dauphine a diamond necklace and me a 
diamond spray.” 


I have no recollection 
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“So, after taking her necklace, she 
asked to see my spray.” 

€ Anecd 

* And as my spray was ornamented 
with fleurs-de-lis, she told the man: 

* You have made a mistake, my good 
Monsieur Boehmer, this diamond spray 
is not for the Countess. It is for me, 
and the proof is before your eyes,—the 
fleurs-de-lis of France there, which since 
the Queen’s death I alone have the right 
to wear.” 

“« Amd then ?” 

« And then the jeweller was frightened 
and dared not refuse to do what the 
Dauphine demanded. So he left the 
diamond spray with her, and came hurry- 
ing to me to tell me my property had 
been stopped ev route.” 

* Well, and what would you have me 
dom" 

« Why, I would have you make them 
give me back my spray, of course." 

* Make them give you back your 
spray ?" 

BOerteinly !" 

* Make the Dauphine, that is to say? 
You must be mad, my dear." 

Ead? I mad?" 

‘Yes; I would rather give you another 
instead.” 

*(Good! may I count on what you 
say?” 

* Üpon my honour, you may." 

‘Yes! and I shall get it, I suppose, in 
a year’s time, or six months hence at 
earliest,—a pleasant prospect truly !”’ 

« The delay will serve as a warning to 
you." 

* A warning,—how a warning ? " 

«A warning to be less ambitious in 
fugare.” 

* [ ambitious ? ” 

* Certainly. You remember what Mon- 
sieur de Chauvelin said the other day?” 

" Chauvelin indeed, he talked nothing 
but foolishness." 

‘But tell me, who authorised you to 
bear the arms of France?” 

« Who authorised me; why! you did.” 

iei !" 

Yes, you! The spaniel you gave me 
the other day bore them on his collar; 
why should not I wear them on my head. 
But there, I know the meaning of it all; 
I have been told." 

* What else have you been told? 
come.” 
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* Your plans, to be sure." 

«Well, tell me my plans, Countess. 
Upon my word, I should be glad to hear 
them 

* Can you deny there is a project on 
foot for your marrying the Princesse de 
Lamballe, and that Monsieur de Chauve- 
lin and all the Dauphin and Dauphine’s 
clique are urging you to make this 
alliance ? " 

* Madame," answered tbe King in a 
severe voice, I will not deny there is 
some truth in what you say, and I will go 
so far as to add I might do worse. You 
know this better that I do myself, Coun- 
tess, you who have had me sounded as to 
another marriage." 

This speech stopped the Countess's 
mouth, and she went and sat down 
at the further end of the room in a 
rage, and broke two of the china orna- 
ments. 

“Ah, yes! @hanvelin was qinteme us 
muttered the King, “the crown is ill 
placed in the hands of cupids.” i 

Then ensued a moment of sultry 
silence, during which Mademoiselle du 
Barry returned to the room, to say: 

* Sire, Monsieur de Chauvelin cannot 
be found anywhere. They think he is 
shut up in his own rooms; but though I 
went myself and rang and asked for him 
at his door, he refused to take any 
noces 

* Alas! alas!" ejaculated the King, 
" can he have met with an accident ? is 
he ill? Quick, quick, tell them to break 
in the door.” 

‘Oh! no, Sire, he is not ill,” the 
Countess declared sourly, “for on leaving 
the Prince de Soubise and my brother 
Jean just now in the CEil-de-Bceuf, 
he announced he was going to 
be at work all day on urgent business, 
but that he would make a point of being 
present this evening at Your Majesty’s 
card tables." 

The King took advantage of the 
Countess's return to a more yielding 
attitude to patch up a truce. 

** Perhaps he is writing his confession,” 
he laughed, “for the edification of his 
Monk at Grosbois." 

Then turning to the Countess, 

‘““By-the-bye, Madame,” he said, ‘do 
you know, Bordeu’s medicine works 
miracles? mean to take m6 other. EA 
fig for Bonnard and Lamartiniére and all 
their systems! My new doctor is going 
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to make me young again, he is upon my 
word ! 

“ Bah! sire,” put in Chon, ‘ what ails 
your Majesty to be always talking about 
growine old?  "'Od's. life! Your 
Majesty is the same age as everybody 
else, I suppose." 

*Come now!" cried the King glee- 
fully, *now you talk like that scamp 
D'Aumont. I regretted to him the other 
day I had no teeth left, and he answered, 
showing me as fine a set of grinders as 
ever a market-porter had, ** Why, good 
Lord, Sire, who has any teeth nowa- 
days?” 

* [ have,’ broke in the Countess, 
‘and what's more, I tell you I will bite 
you,—bite you till the blood comes,—if 
you go on sacrificing me like this to 
everybody." 

So saying, she came and sat close to 
the king, showing him a row of pearls 
that plainly belied her threatening words. 
Thereupon the Monarch, braving all 
risks, put his own to the Conutess's rosy 
lips. The latter nodded to Chon, who 
picked up the fragments of the two 
broken ornaments. 

** Good ! " murmured the girl, “all that 
falls in the trenches is the soldier's." 
Then after casting a parting look at the 
King and Countess. < Undoubtedly,” 
she said to herself, * Bordeu is a great 
man; I do think he is,"—and she slipped 
out of the room, leaving her sister fairly 
on the road to a reconciliation. 

The same evening at six o'clock play 
began at the King's tables. Monsieur 
Chauvelin had kept his promise and was 
one of the first to arrive. The Coun- 
tess also was there in the fullest of full 
dress, because she knew the Dauphine 
was to be present. 

Marquis and Countess met and greeted 
one another with the utmost amiability. 

“ Gracious God! Monsieur de Chauve- 
lin," exclaimed the Countess with one of 
those double-edged smiles courtiers know 
so well how to assume,” how red you are 
in the face! One might think you were 
going to have a fit of apoplexy. Mar- 
quis, Marquis, consult Bordeu; Bordeu 
is your only hope.” 

Then looking at the King with a smile 
to drive a Pope into mortal sin, she 
added, * Ask the King if it is not so." 

Monsieur de Chauvelin bowed and 
answered, *I will not fail to follow your 
advice, Madame.” 
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* You will only be doing what a loyal 
subject should," she returned" ** you are 
bound to be very careful of your health, 
my dear Marquis, as you are to be only 
two month's before... . " 

'* ] only wish it were the other way and 
I had to precede you,” put inthe King; 
* you would be sure of a hundred years 
of life then, Chauvelin. Well, I can 
only repeat the Countess’s good counsel, 
—go to Bordeu, old friend, go to Bordeu." 

* Sire, whatsoever the hour destined 
for my death, —and God alone knows the 
hour of every man's death, —I have pro- 
mised the King to die at his feet." 

Nonsense, Chauvelin ; there are some 
promises people make and don't keep; 
ask these ladies if it is not so. But if 
you are so melancholy as all this, dear 
friend, we shall all be dying of the dis- 
mals only to look at you. Come, Chauve- 
lin, are we to play to-night ?” 

“ As your Majesty pleases.” 

* Do you care to win a game of ombr: 
from me?” 

“I am at the Jing’s _ orders,’—and 
thereupon the Court took their places 
for play. 

Monsieur de Chauvelin and the King 
sat down facing each other at a special 
table. 

* Now, Chauvelin, look out," cried the 
King heartily, ** and be careful how you 
play; you may be ill, but 7 have never 
felt better. lam in the highest of high 
spirits. Hold tight to your money, what- 
ever you do; I have a mirror to pay for 
to Rottiers, and a diamond spray to 
Boehmer.” 

Madame du Barry compressed her 
lips significantly at the words. 

Instead of answering, however, the 
Marquis rose painfully from his chair, 
muttering, 

* It is very hot, Sire." 

«"True," replied the "ing, instead of 
being annoyed, as Louis XIV. would 
have been, at this breach of the laws of 
etiquette; he got over the difficulty by 
adroitly applying the remark to himself ; 
** yes, Chauvelin, it is very hot, and I am 
glad of it, for often in April the evenings 
are chilly." 

The Marquis forced a smile, and 
gathered up his cards with a painful 
effort. 

* Come, you are ombre, Chauvelin." 

* Yes, Sire," stammered the Marquis, 
bowing over the table. 
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*« Have you a good hand, come now? 
Ah! ventre saint gris! as my ances- 
tor Henry IV. used to say, how dull and 
disagreeable you are to-night!” 

Then, after glancing over his own 
cards, 

* Ah, ha! my friend, I think you are 
done for this time." 

The Marquis made a violent effort to 
speak, and turned so red in the face that 
the King stopped short panic stricken. 

“Why, what is the matter, Chauve- 
lin ?" he asked; “ speak, man, speak!” 

But Monsieur de Chauvelin only put 
out his hands blindly, dropped his cards, 
heaved a sigh, and fell face downwards 
on the floor. 

“ Great God!” cried the King. 

*A stroke! an apoplectic stroke!" 
whispered the courtiers who had hurried 
to the spot, 

They lifted the Marquis from the 
ground, but he never moved a limb. 

“Take that away, take it away, I tell 
you,” the terrified King ordered. 

Trembling and twitching with fear, he 
left the table and seized Madame du 
Barry’s arm, who drew him away into 
her private apartments. He had not 
once turned his head to look back at the 
friend from whom only the day before he 
had found it impossible to be parted.” 

The King gone, no one gave another 
thought to the Marquis, lying there life- 
less. His body remained awhile reclin- 
ing in an armchair, into which they had 
lifted him to see if life were extinct or no, 
and then let it fall back an inert mass. 

The corpse had a weird effect, thus left 
all alone 1n the great deserted room, amidst 
the flashing lustres and the perfumed 
flowers. 

Before long a man appeared on the 
threshold of the empty salon, looked all 
about him, saw the Marquis lying back 
in the chair, walked up to him, laid a 
hand over his heart, and in a hard, dry, 
clear voice, pronounced exactly as the 
great Palace clock struck seven: 

‘He is gone. A fine death, by God! 
a very fine death!” 

Such was Monsieur de Chauvelin's 
only funeral oration, and it was no other 
than Lamartiniére who spoke it. 
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CHAPTER 9I 
THE APPARITION 


T an early hour of the same day 
Pére Delar had arrived at Grosbois, 
purposing to say mass in the Chapel and 
not to allow the Marquis’s good and 
christianlike dispositions of the day before 
to cool. But Madame de Chauvelin in- 
formed him how their promising neo- 
phyte had slipped through their fingers at 
the first friendly word from the King, 
and with tears in her eyes expressed many 
fears for his eventual salvation. 

She invited her Confessor to stay and 
dine with her, that she might have further 
opportunity of conversing with him and 
deriving from his wise advice the courage 
she needed so sorely after this fresh dis- 
appointment. After leaving the table, 
Madame de Chauvelin and the Monk 
walked in the park till it began to grow 
late, after which they had seats brought 
out and spent some time by the side of a 
fine sheet of water to enjoy the cooling 
evening breeze after the heat of the day. 

* For all your comforting and consoling 
words, Reverend Father,’ declared the 
Marquise, **this sudden departure of 
Monsieur de Chauvelin makes me terribly 
anxious. I know what strong ties he has 
binding him to Court life; I know the 
King is all powerful to influence not his 
head only but his heart, and his Majesty’s 
conduct is so very ill regulated.—It is not 
a sin, is it, Father, to say so? alas! the 
scandal of it is but too notorious!” 

“I do assure you, Madame, that the 
Marquis has received a most salutary 
impression; ‘tis the first battle won, 
Providence will complete the campaign. 
I spoke of the matter this morning to our 
Reverend Prior, and he ordered his 
Brethren of the House to pray for a . 
happy consummation. You must pray 
likewise, my daughter, you who are most 
concerned of any in this blessed work; 
your children must pray; we must all 
pray. With the same intent I offered up 
this morning in the Chapel the holy 
sacrifice of the mass, and I mean to do 
the same every day." 

“For twenty years,—ever since my 
marriage with Monsieur de Chauvelin,” 
returned the Marquise, * I have never let 
an hour pass without asking God to 
touch his heart. Hitherto the Lord has 
not answered my prayers. I have lived 
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alone, most often in grief and tears, as 
you know, Father. I have groaned in 
solitude over errors I could not prevent ; 
God, it would seem, did not hold me firm 
enough to deserve the victory. I had to 
bear more suffering to purchase this gift 
of grace. Well, I will suffer gladly! 
The Almighty’s will be done! " 

Meantime, behind the Marquise and 
Pére Delar, the Tutor was walking with 
his two charges. Scarcely older than 
they—the Abbé was only eighteen—he 
took part in all their amusements. 

* Brother," began the older, **do you 
know what is the fashionable game now 
geCourt? " 

“Of course I do, my father told me 
yesterday at supper; it is called ombre.” 

“Well then, let us play at ombre.” 

* Impossible; to begin with, we must 
have cards, and besides, we don't know 
how to play." 

* One player is the ombre " (shade). 

** And the other ? " 

* Faith! the other is afraid, I suppose, 
and so he loses." 

* Now, brother,' went on the elder, 
"let us say no more about cards; you 
know our mother does not like it, she 
thinks cards bring misfortune.” 

At that moment Madame de Chauvelin 
rose from her seat. 

* My mother is going away into the 
park," replied the younger lad, following 
her with his eyes; ‘‘so she will never see 
us. Besides, the Abbé, who is with us, 
would warn us if it were wrong.” 

“It 1s always wrong," said the Tutor, 
“to grieve one’s mother.” 

* Oh! but my father plays cards at 
Court," retorted the child with that 
pitiless logic that like all weak things 
clings to any and every support. “ My 
father plays, so we can." 

The Abbé could find nothing to say, 
and the child went on: 

“Took, my mother is bidding good-bye 
to Father Delar; she is going with him 
as far as the gate . . . he is on the point 
of going. Only wait a bit; once Father 
Delar is gone, my mother will return to 
her oratory; we will go into the Chateau 
after her, ask for cards and havea game.” 

The children watched their mother's 
form growing fainter and fainter in the 
deepening shadow of the trees beneath 
which she finally disappeared. 

It was one of those delightful evenings 

that come before the heats of May. The 


trees were still leafless, but the swelling 
buds showed they would soon assume 
their summer garb. Some, like the 
chestnuts and lindens, more precocious 
than the rest, were already clothed in the 
first tender green of springtide. The still 
air was filled with the first swarms of the 
myriad winged insects that are born with 
the Spring to perish in the Autumn. 
They could be seen dancing in millions in 
the last rays of the setting sun, which 
turned the river into a riband of gold and 
purple, while to the eastward, that is the 
direction in which Madame de Chauvelin 
had plunged into the depths of the park, 
all objects were beginning to merge into 
that lovely bluish haze that is seen only 
at certain specially favoured seasons of 
the year. Infinite peace and beauty 
reigned supreme over the twilight land- 
scape. 

Amidst this silence seven o'clock 
sounded from the castle clock, the strokes 
vibrating long on the evening breeze. 

Suddenly the Marquise, who was saying 
farewell to her Monkish Confessor, uttered 
a loud cry. 

* Nhat 3$ it.?" asked the Weverend 
Father, returning to her side; ** what ails 
you, Marquise ? " 

* Aills me? Oh! nothing, nothing. 
But, oh God . . .!" and the Marquise 
blanched visibly. 

“But you cried out! .. 7 You tel 
some pang or pain! . . . At this very 
moment you are growing paler and paler! 
What is the matter ? in heaven's name, 
what is the matter?” 

‘‘Tmpossible! my eyes deceive me!” 

“What do you see? speak, Madame, 
speak!” 

* No, there is nothing," and on the 
Monk's stil pressing her, “nothing, 
nothing,” she repeated emphatically. 

But her voice died between her lips, 
and her eyes stared fixedly into the 
gloom, while her hand, white as ivory, 
was lifted slowly to point towards some- 
thing her companion could not see. 

* For pitys sake, Madame," urged 
Pére Delar eagerly, “tell me what it is 
you see." 

‘‘ Nothing, I see nothing! No, no, it is 
sheer folly,” cried Madame de Chauvelin, 
sand yet... oh! loose ty 

* Look where ? " 

** Yonder, yonder, do you see ? " 

** T see nothing." 


* You see nothing . . . there, there! 
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* Nothing, nothing whatsoever; but 
you, Madame, tell me what you see.” 

«Ol! 1 sees I see . . MBG no, "it 
cannot be.” 

4 What do you see?" 

* I see Monsieur de Chauvelin in Court 
dress, but pale and walking feebly; he 
passed yonder, yonder." 

* (5reat God ! ? 

* Without seeing me,—mark that ; or 
if he did see me, without speaking,— 
which is stranger still." 

* And now, do you see him still ? ^ 

** Yes, | see him still,"—and with finger 
and eyes the Marquise indicated the 
direction taken by the Marquis, whose 
form was all the time invisible to Pére 
Delar. 

* And whither is he going, Madame?" 

‘Towards the Chateau; there, he is 
passing the great oak; there, he 1s close 
by the stone bench. Oh! look, look! he 
is going straight towards the children ; he 
steps round yonder clump of trees; he 
disappears. If the children are still where 
they were, they cannot help but see him." 

Even as she spoke, a cry rang out that 
made Madame de Chauvelin tremble. 
The sound came from the two boys, and 
had a singularly mournful and solemn 
effect echoing through the spacious gloom. 
The Marquise nearly fainted and would 
have fallen, had not Father Delar caught 
her in his arms. 

* Do you hear ? " she faltered, **do you 
hear?" 

meres, replied the Mori“ I did indeed 
hear a cry." 

Next moment the Marquise saw, or 
rather became intuitively aware of without 
seeing, her two children running towards 
her. The patter of their feet, as they 
dashed breathlessly forward, could be 
heard on the gravel of the path. 

** Mother, mother! did you see ? " cried 
the elder lad, and the younger re-echoed 
the words. 

* Oh! Madame, do not listen to what 
they say," called the Abbé, hurrying up 
behind them, breathless with the efforts 
he had made to overtake them. 

** Well, children, what is it ? " Madame 
de Chauvelin asked them. But the two 
boys, instead of answering, only pressed 
closer to her side. 

* Come, tell me what happened," she 
said fondling their curly heads, ‘speak, 
speak! " 

The two children looked at each other. 
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* You tell her," said the elder to the 
younger. 

mo. von SE tell here 

* But, mother," said the older at last, 
* did you not see him the same as we 
dide 

* Dou you hear what he says, Father, 
do you hear ? " cried the Marquise, raising 
her arms to heaven, then pressing the 
Monk's trembling hand between her icy 
palms. 

«See him! see whom?" the latter 
asked with a shudder. 

* Why, my father, of course," answered 
the younger child; *did you not see him, 
mother? Yet he came from your direc- 
tion; he must have passed quite near 
rou 

* Oh! how delightful,” cried the elder, 
clapping his hands, ‘‘ here is my father 
come back again!” 

Madame de Chauvelin turned to the 
Abbé. 

“« Madame,” said the latter in reply to 
her questioning look, *I can assure you 
my pupils are mistaken in thinking they 
saw Monsieur le Marquis. I was close 
by them andide elare that no oneri 

“ And I, Monsieur,” said the elder boy, 
* [ tell you I have just seen my father as 
plainly as I see you." 

“ Fie, fie, Monsieur l'Abbé! how sinful 
it is to tell lies!” cried the younger of the 
two lads. 

“Tt is very, very strange,” observed 
Pére Delar. 

The Marquise only shook her head. 

“They have not seen anything,” the 
Tutor reiterated, “ not anything at all.” 

« Wait!” was the Marquise’s sole 
answer. 

Then turning to her two boys with the 
ineffably tender smile of a mother: 

“You say,” she questioned, “ you saw 
your father?" 

* Yes, we did," both answered with one 
voice. 

* How was he dressed ? "' 

** ITe wore his red Court coat, his blue 
riband, a white waistcoat embroidered 
with gold, velvet breeches to match the 
coat, and silk stockings. He had buckled 
shoes and carried his sword at his side." 

While the elder thus described his 
father's costume, the younger kept nod- 
ding his head in sign of acquiescence, 
and all the time poor Madame de Chauve- 
lin was pressing the Monk's hand with her 
own, which grew more and more icy cold 
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every moment. Just so dressed and 
accoutred she too had seen her husband 
pass by. 

«And was there nothing out of the 
common noticeable about your father, tell 
me?" 

« He was very pale,” said the elder. 

«Oh! yes, very, very pale,” added the 
younger, ‘‘like a dead man.” 

All present shuddered, mother, Abbé, 
Confessor; so acute was the note of 
terror in the child’s words. 

‘Which way was he going ?’’ asked 
the Marquise at last in a voice that she 
strove in vain to steady. 

“To the Chateau,” replied the elder 
boy. 

*I looked round," said the younger, 
* as I ran, and I saw him going up the 
great steps to the front door." 

“ Do you hear? do you hear?” faltered 
the distracted mother in the Monk’s ear. 

** Yes, Madame, I hear; but I coníess 
I do not understand. How should Mon- 
sieur de Chauvelin have passed in at the 
gate on foot without stopping to greet 
you ? How should he have walked by his 
sons without stopping a second time? 
Then how should he have entered the 
house without any of the domestics 
noticing him, without his asking for any- 
one." 

«You are right,” said the Abbé, “what 
you point out is obviously true.” 

«In any case, went on Père Delar, 
* jt can easily be put to the test.” 

«We will go and find out,” cried the 
two children, starting to run to the 
Château. 

«And I will go too,” declared the 
Abbé. 

« And I, too,” faltered the Marquise. 

« Madame,” protested the Monk, ‘‘ you 
are agitated and white with terror; even 
if it should be Monsieur de Chauvelin, 
granting this to be possible, what is there 
to be afraid of ? " 

** Father," returned the Marquise, look- 
ing in the Monk's face, ** his coming thus, 
supposing he has come, mysteriously and 
alone, does it not strike you as very 
extraordinary ? " 

“The more reason for thinking we 
have all made a mistake. Doubtless 
some stranger has slipped in, perhaps a 
burglar.” 

« But a burglar, let him be as expert 
as he may,” objected the Abbé, “ has a 
body, and this body you and I should 


have seen, Father. But this is just 
the unaccountable part of it, that 
Madame la Marquise and my two 
pupils saw him, while we, and only 
we, saw nothing." 

«No matter,’ returned the Monk; 
* whichever proves to be true, it would 
be best perhaps for Madame la Marquise 
and her children to withdraw to the 
Orangery, while we make our way to the 
Cháteau. We will call the servants to- 
gether and make sure of what has 
occurred. Now, Madame." 

The Marquise was at the end of her 
strength, and obeyed mechanically. She 
retired to the Orangery along with her 
two sons, but without once losing sight 
of the Cháteau windows. 

Arrived at the shelter indicated, she 
fell on her knees, saying : 

* We can pray at any rate; there is a 
soul in pain at this moment urging me 
to pray." 

Meantime the Monk and the Abbé 
had pursued their way to the Chateau. 
Arrived within sight of the main entrance, 
they had halted to debate the question 
whether they should not first go round to 
the offices and summon the domestics, at 
that hour assembled at supper, to join 
them in making an exploration of the 
house. 

The suggestion had emanated from the 
prudent Monk, and the Abbé was on the 
point of agreeing to it, when they saw a 
small side-door open and Bonbonne ap- 
pear at it. The old Intendant came run- 
ning towards them as fast as his advanced 
age allowed. He was pale and tremb- 
ling,—gesticulating violently and mutter- 
ing to himself as he advanced. 

«What is the matter?” asked the 
Abbé, stepping forward to meet him. 

“Oh God! Oh God!” was all Bon- 
bonne could articulate at first. 

«What has happened 
questioned the Monk. 

* What has happened to me? I have 
seen an awful apparition." 

Monk and Tutor exchanged glances. 

« An apparition !’’ echoed the former 
incredulously. 

* Come, come, it is an impossibility,” 
said the Abbé. 

** [t is a fact, I tell you," insisted Bon- 
bonne. 

* And what was the apparition? tell us 
that." 

* Yes, what did you see?" 


to you?" 
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“I saw,—I cannot tell you yet exactly 
what, but I certainly saw... .7! 

“Come, explain yourself.” 

“Well, I was sitting in my usual 
working-room, underneath the Marquis’s 
great study, and communicating with it, 
as you know, by a private staircase. I 
was examining once more the clauses of 
the will to make sure we had forgotten 
nothing in drafting it, in view of its 
supreme importance for the future well- 
being of the house. Seven o'clock had 
just struck ; suddenly I hear the sound 
of footsteps in the room above, which I 
had locked yesterday behind my master 
the Marquis, and the key of which I had 
in my pocket. I listen again. Yes,it 
is certainly footsteps,—some one walk- 
ing about the room above. More than 
that, I can hear the drawers of Monsieur 
de Chauvelin's desk being opened. I can 
hear the armchair standing in front of 
the desk being moved,—and that without 
any attempt to deaden the sound, which 
strikes me as more than ever extraordi- 
nary. My first idea is that thieves have 
broken into the house; but if so, they are 
either very reckless or very confident of 
success. What to do for the best? shall 
I call the servants? they are in the offices 
at the other end of the vast building. 
While I am going to fetch them, the 
intruders will have ample time to escape. 
So I take my double-barrelled gun in- 
stead, and creep up the little staircase 
that leads from my room to the Marquis’s 
study on tiptoe. The nearer I come to 
the top of the stairs, the more eagerly do 
I strain my ears. Not only can I catch 
the sound of more moving about, but I 
hear groans and sobs and inarticulate 
noises that moved me only too profoundly. 
For I must tell you frankly, the nearer I 
came, the more convinced was I that it 
was my master the Marquis I heard." 

“ Strange ! ” -exclaimed the Abbé. 

* Yes, most strange indeed!" echoed 
the Monk. 

* Go on, Bonbonne, go on !" 

* Finally," resumed the Intendant, 
coming closer to his two hearers, as if to 
seek safety in their proximity, “at last I 
looked through the keyhole, Then I saw 
a bright light flooding the room, though 
it was night by this time and the shutters 
were closed. Indeed I had fastened them 
myself." 

* And then ?" 

* The noises went on—groaus that were 
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like the rattle in the throat of a dying 
man. My blood seemed to stand still in 
my veins, but I was resolved to see the 
thing out. I made a supreme effort, and 
looked into the room again. I saw a 
circle of tall candles surrounding a 
coffin.’ 

* Oh! you are mad, mad, my dear 
Monsieur Bonbonne," cried the Monk, 
shuddering in spite of himself. 

* I saw it, my Father, I saw it with my 
own eyes." 

* But perhaps your eyes deceived you," 
put in the Abbé. 

«I tell you, Abbé, I saw it all as 
plainly as I see you; I assure you I lost 
neither my judgment nor my presence 
of mind.” 

* And yet you ran away in a panic!” 

“Not at all; I did exactly the contrary, 
I stayed where I was, praying God and 
my patron Saint to give me strength. 
Suddenly however, I heard a crash; and 
the candles went out, leaving all in 
darkness once more. It was only then I 
caine downstairs, left the house and saw 
you. We are three together now. Here 
is the key of the Marquis’s room. You 
are Churchmen, and therefore proof 
against superstitious terrors. Will you 
come with me? We will satisfy our- 
selves by personal inspection what has 
happened." 

“ Let us do so," assented Monk and 
Abbé with one voice. 

All three entered the Cháteau, not by 
the side door from which Bonbonne had 
issued, but by the main portal by which 
the Marquis had gone in. 

As they crossed the vestibule and 
passed in front of a great timepiece, 
a family heirloom, surmounted by the 
Chauvelin coat of arms, the Intendant 
held aloft the candle he had just lighted. 

* Well, well! but that is curious! 
Some one must have meddled with this 
clock and put it out of order." 

* Why do you say that ? " 

* Because it has been there ever since 
I was a child, and i have never known it 
vary a second." 

“Wenn? 

* Well, don't you see it has stopped ? " 

* At seven o'clock!" observed the 
Monk. 

* Yes, at seven o'clock!" echoed the 
Abbé. 

The two men looked at each once 
more. The Abbé muttered a “ Now for 
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it!" while the Monk repeated some words 
that sounded like a prayer. 

Then they ascended the state staircase 
and passed through the Marquis's apart- 
ments. "The vast rooms, all shut up and 
empty, lighted only by the trembling light 
of a single candle which the Intendant 
carried, had a solemn, almost terrifying, 
aspect. 

Coming to the door of the study they 
stopped and listened, their hearts beating 
wildly with excitement. 

* Do you hear?" asked the Intendant. 

“Perfectly well,” saigithe ADbE. 

* Hear what ?" asked the Monk. 

* What! you don't hear those groans, 
more like a man's death-rattle than any- 
thing else?” 

“ Quite true,” the Intendant’s two com- 
| panions agreed with one voice. 

* You see I was not mistaken? " re- 
sumed the latter. 

‘Give me the key,” said Father Delar, 
making the sign of the cross, ‘‘ we are 
men, of honourable and Christian life; we 
have no right to be afraid; let us go in.” 

He proceeded to open the door; but 
for all the trust the man of God reposed 
in his Divine Master, his hand trembled 
as he put the key in the lock. 

The door opened, and all three halted 
in amazement on the threshold. The 
room was empty ! 

Slowly they advanced into the great 
apartment, with its walls all covered with 
books and pictures. Everything was in 
its place, —except only the portrait of the 
Marquis, which had broken the nail from 
which it hung and fallen from the wall. 
There it lay on the ground, a hole through 
the canvas where the head was. 

The Abbé pointed out the picture to 
the Intendant. 

“ There lies the cause of your terror," 
he said, with a sigh of relief. 

** Yes, that accounts for the crash," re- 
turned the Intendant; “but the groans 
we heard, did the picture utter them ? "' 

‘We certainly did hear groans,” the 
Monk assented. 

* L,ook there, on this table! what do 
you make of that ? " suddenly exclaimed 
Bonbonne. 

* What? what is there on the table ? " 
asked the Abbé. 

* Look at that candle only just extin- 
guished," cried Bonbonne; “why, the 
wick is still smoking; feel the wax, it is 
still warm.” 


“Tt is so indeed!” admitted the two 
other witnesses of these facts, which cer- 
tainly seemed supernatural. 

* And," went on the Intendant, “ here 
is the Marquis's seal, which he wore on 
his watch-chain, and with which this en- 
velope addressed to his Notary is sealed 
without being fastened down." 

The Abbé fell back more dead than 
alive ina seat; he had not strength left 
to fly. 

The Monk remained standing; and 
without any visible signs of fear, like a 
man detached from the things of this 
world, he endeavoured to fathom this 
mystery, the cause of which he did not 
know, though he saw the effect without 
comprehending the final object. 

Meantime the Intendant, whom de- 
votion to his master’s house inspired with 
courage, was turning over one by one the 
pages of the will which he had examined 
the day before with his master. 

He reached the last, and a cold sweat 
broke out upon his forehead. 

“The will is signed !” he muttered low. 

The Abbé started violently where he 
sat, the Monk bent over the table, the In- 
tendant gazed from one to the other of 
his companions. 

A moment of tense, grim silence fell 
between the three men, and the bravest 
of them felt his hair bristle on his head. 

Presently all three bent their eyes once 
more on the document. A codicil had 
been added—the ink was still wet—con- 
ceived in these words : 

* My wish is for my body to be buried 
at the Carmelite Church in the Place 
Maubert, beside my ancestors. 

« Executed at my Chateau of Grosbois, 
this 27th April, 1774, at seven o’clock in 
the evening. 

** CHAUVELIN.,"' 

The two signatures, that of the will and 
that of the codicil, together with the codi- 
cil itself, were written in a hand less firm 
than was the general text of the will, but 
still perfectly legible. 

“Let us say a De profundis, gentle- 
men," said the Intendant gravely ; “ it is 
very evident the Marquis is dead.” 

The three men knelt down reverently, 
and repeated together the orison of the 
dead, and afterwards remained for 
minutes wrapt in meditation before finally 
rising to their feet. 

“My poor master!” said Bonbonne, 
“he had given me his word of honour to 
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come back and sign the will, and he has 
kept his promise; God have pity on his 
soul!" 

So saying, the Intendant put back the 
wil in the envelope, and taking up 
his candle, gestured to his companions 
to follow him out of the room. 

Then aloud: 

« We have mothing more to do here,” 
he added; “let us go back to the widow 
and orphans.” 

* You are surely not going to give that 
paper to the Marquise," protested the 
Abbé. “In Heaven’s name! in God’s 
name! never do such a thing.” 

"Calm yourself,” replied the Inten: 
dant; this packet shall not leave my 
hands till I pass it on to the Notary ; my 
master has chosen me executor, inas- 
much as he has suffered me to see what 
] have seen, and hear what I have heard. 
I shall not rest till his last wishes are 
carried out; that done, I shall go to join 
him in the other world. Eyes that have 
witnessed such things should be closed 
without delay." 

With these solemn words on his lips 
Bonbonne left the Marquis's study, the 
other two preceding him, and locked the 
door. The three then descended the 
stairs, cast a trembling look in passing 
at the clock which had stopped at seven 
o'clock, and issuing by the main entrance, 
made for the Orangery, where the Mar- 
quise and her two children were waiting 
for them. 

The three were stil at prayer,—the 
mother kneeling, her two sons standing 
by her. 

Well?” she cried, rising hastily at 
sight of the three men, “ well? ”’ 

" Continue your prayers, Madame," 
it was Pére Delar who spoke ; ** you were 
not deceived. By special grace, accorded 
doubtless to your peculiar piety, God has 
permitted that Monsieur de Chauvelin’s 
soul should come back to bid you fare- 
well. 

‘Oh! my Father,” cried the Marquise, 
raising her clasped hands to heaven, “ you 
see now I was not imistaken,"—and fall- 
ing to her knees once more, she resumed 
her interrupted prayers, signing the two 
boys to copy her example. 

Two hours later the tinkling of a 
horse’s bells in the Courtyard made 
Madame de Chauvelin lift her head, 
where she sat watching between the two 
beds of her sleeping children. 
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A voice rang out on the stairs, crying; 
* A King's messenger! a King's messen- 
ger Mu 

Next moment a footman entered and 
handed the Marquise a great letter 
sealed with black. 

It contained the official intimation that 
the Marquis had died at seven o’clock in 
the evening of an apoplectic stroke while 
at cards with the King. 


CHAPTER 
DEATH OF LOUIS XV 


ROM the day that Monsieur de 
Chauvelin died the Wing was 
seldom seen to smile. Every step he 
took, it seemed as though the Mar- 
quis’s phantom walked beside him. 
Only travelling did something towards 
relieving his gloom, and consequently 
he was continually on the move,— 
from Rambouillet to Compiégne, from 
Compiégne to Fontainebleau, from 
Fontainebleau to Versailes. Paris Louis 
XV. never visited; he had a horror of 
his capital, ever since it had risen in re- 
volt against the supposed baths of chil- 
dren's blood. 

But all these noble residences, instead 
of distracting him from his grief, only re- 
called the past and its associations and 
turned his thoughts to sorrowful themes. 
These dismal reflections only Madame du 
Barry could chase away, and it was really 
pitiful to watch the efforts the young and 
charming favourite made to rekindle the 
warmth not only of the body, but of the 
heart of the aged Monarch. 

All the time Society was falling to 
pieces no less surely than Monarchy. 
Voltaire, D’Alembert, Diderot had un- 
dermined the edifice with the waters of 
philosophic scepticism, and now came the 
torrents of Beaumarchais’ scandal and 
scurrility to complete the ruin. Beau- 
marchais issued his notorious Mémoire 
against the Councillor Goezmann, and 
that magistrate, a member of the power- 
ful Maupeou junta, was compelled to give 
up his office. The same author was re- 
hearsing his Barbier de Séville, and the 
public was already excited over the 
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daring criticisnis of society in general 
and the government in particular which 
the philosophical Figaro was expected to 
utter irom the boards. 

A scandalous adventure of Monsieur 
de Fronsac's had shocked, and two 
abominable adventures of the Marquis 
de Sade's had appalled, the world. 

Society was on the road to the abyss, 
—no, not to the abyss, to the sewer 
rather. 

Shameful, odious, atrocious these anec- 
dotes one and all; yet they are the only 
ones to divert the King. Monsieur de 
Sartines combines them into a daily 
bulletin, — another ingenious idea of 
Madame du Barry’s,—which his Majesty 
reads in bed of a morning. It is written 
and edited in the brothels of Paris, 
especially in the establishment of the 
notorious Madame Gourdan. 

One day the King reads in the said 
journal how Monseigneur de Lorry, 
Bishop of Tarbes, had had the effrontery 
to drive into Paris in an open carriage 
with Madame Gourdan and two of her 
protégées sitting beside him. This was 
too much; the King informs the Grand 
Almoner, who summons the Bishop to 
an interview. 

Happily the whole thing admits of an 
explanation favourable at once to the 
modesty and the benevolence of the 
Prelate. Returning from Versailles, the 
Bishop of Tarbes had seen three women 
on foot in the highway beside a disabled 
coach; pitying their predicament, he had 
offered them seats in his carriage. La 
Gourdan had seen the diverting side of 
the situation and had accepted the pro- 
position. 

Of course nobody would credit such 
simplicity on the part of the worthy 
Prelate, and he was overwhelmed with 
questions and remarks. ‘“ What! you 
don’t know La Gourdan? You mean to 

tell me that? Nonsense, impossible!” 
| ln the midst of all this the famous 
musical war between the Glückists and 
the Piccinists broke out, and the Court is 
divided into two hostile camps. 

The Dauphine, young, poetical, musi- 
cally gifted, a pupil of Glück's, could see 
nothing in the native French operas but 
a collection of trivial airs more or less 
pretty and insignificant. Attending repre- 
sentations of Racine’s tragedies, she con- 
ceived the idea of sending the text of the 
Iphigénie en Aulide to her master, and 
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Inviting him to clothe the verses of 
Racine in the equally melodious har- 
monies of his music. In six months the 
score was complete, and Gliick brought 
it in person to Paris. 

The German maestro instantly rose 
high in the Dauphine’s favour, and was 
granted the entrée to her private apart- 
ments at any hour. 

Nothing can be properly appreciated 
without some preliminary training,—and 
least of all the grand style. Gliick’s 
music by no means produced all the 
effect 1t should have done just at first. 
Empty hearts and tired brains have no 
wish to think, noise is all they want; 
thought is an effort, noise a distraction. 
Accordingly the old-fashioned section of 
Society preferred Italian music,—the 
tinkling cymbal to the pealing organ. 

Madame du Barry, in a spirit of con- 
tradiction, just because the Dauphine had 
brought German music into prominence, 
took sides for Italian, and sent librettos 
to Piccini. The latter duly returned the 
scores, and the new and the old society 
separated into two rival factions. 

The truth is, an entirely new order 
of ideas was coming to the front and 
changing the face of old-fashioned French 
society, like the unfamiliar wild flowers 
that spring between the cracked paving- 
stones of a dark courtyard or among the 
crumbling ruins of an old castle. 

These new ideas came from England, 
and included many novelties unthought 
of before. There were gardens with in- 
tricate winding walks, and interspersed 
with lawns and clumps of trees and beds 
of flowers and stretches of turf; there 
were rustic cottages, and morning walks 
without powder or rouge, wearing a plain 
straw kat with a broad brim and a simple 
blue cornflower or a daisy stuck in it; 
there were gallops on well-bred horses, 
followed by grooms wearing black caps 
and short jackets and buckskins; there 
were four-wheeled phætons, for a time 
prodigiously popular; Princesses dressed 
like shepherdesses, and actresses like 
Queens. There were women such as 
Duthé, Guimard, Sophie Arnould, Prairie, 
Cléophile, blazing with diamonds, while 
the Dauphine, the Princesse de Lamballe, 
Mesdames de Polignac, de Langeac and 
d’Adhémar asked no finer jewels than a 
parure of flowers. 

At sight of all these new-fangled notions 
of a society marching recklessly towards 
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a new and unknown future Louis XV.| by an apoplectic fit. To complete the tale, 
bowed his head in deeper and deeper|one day when the King was out hurting, 


despondency. In vain did the madcap 
Countess buzz about him like a bee, 
light as a butterfly, brilliant-plumaged as 
a humming-bird: the most the King 
could do was now and again to raise for 
a moment his heavy head, on which 
seemed to be set more visibly every hour 
the seal of death. 

The fact is, time was passing, and the 
second month opening since the death of 
the Marquis de Chauvelin. 

It was the 3rd May, and by the 28th of 
the same month it would be exactly two 
months since that nobleman died. 

Then, as if everything concurred to 
deepen the lugubrious impression of com- 
ing disaster, the Abbé de Beauvais had 
been preaching before the Court, and ina 
sermon on the duty of preparing for 
death, and the peril of impenitence at the 
last, he had cried: 

‘“MetWenetner forty days, Sire, wand 
Nineveh shall be destroyed.” 

The result of all this was that from 
brooding over Monsieur de Chauvelin’s 
sudden death the King turned to ponder 
on the Abbé de Beauvais’ terrifying 
words,—that after reminding the Duc 
d'Ayen that by the end of May it would 
be just two months since Chauvelin died, 
he would mutter in the Duc de Riche- 
lieu’s ear, “It was forty days that con- 
founded Abbé de Beauvais said, was it 
not ?’’—adding plaintively, “I wish, I 
wish the forty days were over!” 

Nor was thisall. The Almanach de 
Liège, under the month April, prophe- 
sied: “ In April of this year a lady in the 
highest favour at Court will play her last 
carapi 

This set Madame du Barry echoing the 
King’s lamentations, and declaring of this 
fatal month what the King had said of 
the forty days: “I wish, 1 wish this 
cursed month were well ended!” 

But in the said month of April which 
so terrified Madame du Barry, and during 
these forty days which the King so 
dreaded, omens and portents only multi- 
plied. The Genoese Ambassador, whom 
the King was in the habit of seeing 
frequently, died with appalling sudden- 
ness. The Abbé de Laville, coming to 
the King's * lever" to tender his thanks 
for the post of Director of Foreign Affairs 
to which he had just been appointed, fell 
dead at the Monarch's feet, struck down 


a thunderbolt fell close beside him. 

All these circumstances combiaed to 
render Louis XV. more and more gloomy. 
Still, Spring was come back, and might 
work some alleviation of the Monarch’s 
sad condition. The new birth of Nature 
shaking off her winter winding-sheet, the 
re-clothing of the earth in green, the fresh 
leafage of the trees, the warm breezes 
that seem like fiery souls in search of 
corporeal habitations, the fragrant air 
peopled with a myriad living atoms,—all 
this would surely restore some life to the 
inert mass, some movement to the worn- 
out machine. 

About the middle of April Lebel had 
been struck by the remarkable beauty of 
a miller’s daughter, whom he had chanced 
to see at her father’s mill. He thought 
so dainty a morsel might stimulate the 
King’s jaded appetite, and spoke in en- 
thusiastic terms to his master of what he 
had seen. The latter gave a careless 
consent to this new attempt being tried 
to divert his melancholy. 

As a general rule the girls who 
were to be honoured—or dishonoured— 
by the Royal favour went through certain 
preliminaries before arriving at the King’s 
bedchamber. They were examined by 
the doctors and they passed through 
Lebel’s hands ; only after these formalities 
had been duly fulfilled, were they deemed 
eligible. 

This time, however, so fresh and pretty 
was the child that all such precautions 
were omitted. Even had they been taken 
as usual, it would hardly have been 
possible for the most experienced physi- 
cian to discover that a few hours before 
she had caught the small-pox. 

The: King had had the disease in his 
boyhood; yet two days after he had en- 
joyed the girl’s society, he was attacked 
by it a second time, a malignant fever 
supervening on the top of everything, 
further to complicate matters. 





On April 29th the first eruption de- ; 


clared itself, and the Archbishop of Paris, 
Christophe de Beaumont, 
Versailles. 

The situation was of the strangest. 
The administration of the Last Sacra- 
ments, if the necessity should arise, could 
not take place till after the dismissal of 
the Royal concubine, and this same con- 
cubine, who was attached to the Jesuit 
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faction whereof Christophe de Beau- 
mont was the chief, this same concubine 
had rendered, by the overthrow of the 
Minister Choiseul and the defeat of the 
Parlement, such important services to the 
Church,—services which the Archbishop 
himself admitted,—that it was out of the 
question to disgrace and degrade her by 
canonical censure. 

The chiefs of the party were, besides 
Monsieur de Beaumont and Madame du 
Barry, the Duc d'Aiguillon, the Duc de 
Richelieu, the Duc de Fronsac, Maupeou 
and Terray. All would fall by the same 
blow that overthrew Madame du Barry; 
so they had every motive not to declare 
against her. 

On the other side, the party of Mon- 
sieur de Choiseul, which was everywhere, 
even in the very bedchamber, clamoured 
for the favourite’s expulsion and a speedy 
confession on the King’s part. It was 
indeed a curious spectacle ; here was the 
party of philosophers, Jansenists and 
free-thinkers urging the King to confess, 
while the Archbishop of Paris, the priests 
and the men of piety were eager for the 
Royal penitent to refuse to take this step. 

Such was the paradoxical condition of 
mind of those most interested in the 
question when, on May Ist, at eleven in 
the morning, the Archbishop arrived to 
see the sick Monarch. Without await- 
ing further developments, poor Madame 
du Barry fled at once, on learning that the 
Archbishop was in the Palace. 

It was the Duc de Richelieu who re- 
ceived the Prelate, of whose intentions he 
was still in ignorance. 

“ Monseigneur,” began the Duke, “I 
pray and beseech you not to terrify the 
King with this inopportune theological 
dogma, which has been the death of so 
many sick men. If you are curious to 
hear a list of pretty, dainty sins, sit down 
there, and I will confess instead of the 
King; Ill tell you some tales the like of 
which you have not heard since you were 
Archbishop of Paris. But now, if my 
offer does not please you, if you are really 
resolved to confess the King and repeat 
at Versailles the scenes the Bishop of 
Soissons provoked at Metz, if you will 
dismiss Madame du Barry publicly and 
scandalously, just think of the conse- 
quences and how these will affect your 
own interests. You thereby assure the 
triumph of the Duc de Choiseul, your 
bitterest enemy, from whom Madame du 
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Barry has done so much to deliver you; 
you persecute your friend to benefit your 
enemy,—yes, Monseigneur I repeat, your 
friend, and so good a friend that only 
yesterday she was saying to me, and not 
for the first time either: *If the Arch- 
bishop will only leave us in peace, he 
shall have his Cardinal's hat, I undertake 
to get it for him and I promise he shall 
not be disappointed.’ ” 

The Archbishop let Monsieur de Riche- 
lieu say out his say, because although of 
the same opinion in his inmost heart, he 
felt he must make a show of being 
over-persuaded. Fortunately the Duc 
d'Aumont, Madame Adélaïde and the 
Bishop of Senlis joined their instances 
to the Marshals and gave the Prelate 
further arms against himself. He pro- 
mised not to press the matter, and on 
entering the King’s chamber said never 
a word about confession. This so greatly 
reassured the august patient that he had 
Madame du Barry recalled without a 
moment’s delay, and when she arrived 
kissed her lovely hands with tears of 
pleasure in his eyes. 

The next day, May 2nd, the King felt 
somewhat better; in place of Lamar- 
tiniére, his ordinary medical attendant, 
Madame du Barry had sent him her own 
two doctors, Lorry and Bordeu. They 
had been instructed, first to hide from 
the King the true nature of his malady, 
to say nothing of the seriousness of his 
present condition, and above all to dis- 
abuse him of any notion that he was so 
ill as to require the services of the 
Priests. 

This temporary improvement in the 
King’s health enabled the Countess to 
resume for the moment her usual uncon- 
strained behaviour, her general style of 
conversation and cajolery. But just as 
she had succeeded by dint of vivacity and 
wit in calling up a smile to the sick man’s 
face, Lamartiniére, who still enjoyed his 
right of entrée, appeared at the thres- 
hold, and deeply offended at the prefer- 
euce accorded to Lorry and Bordeu, 
marched straight up to the King, felt his 
pulse and solemnly shook his head. 

The King had raised no objections, 
only gazing at him with terrified eyes. 
His fear was redoubled when he saw the 
great man shake his head so discourag- 
ingly. 

“ Well, 
Monarch. 


Lamartiniére ?" asked the 
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“ Well, Sire, if my colleagues have not 
told you by this time how serious the 
case is, they are fools and liars.” 

«What is the matter with mein your 
opinion, Lamartiniére?” the King in- 
quired. 

*Od's life! Sire, that is easy seen; 
Your Majesty has the small pox.” 

* And you say there is no hope of 
secovery? " 

* No, I do not say that, Sire; a doctor 
never despairs. I only say this, that if 
Your Majesty is the most Christian King 
in anything more than name, Your 
Majesty should bethink you of your 
duties as a Christian.” 

* Very well" said the King. Then 
calling Madame du Barry, he went on: 

Mw hear, my sweet, el@have the 
small-pox, and my condition is especially 
dangerous, first because of my age, and 
secondly because of my bad state of 
health in other respects. Lamartiniére 
has just reminded me that I am the most 
Christian King and the eldest son of the 
Church. It may be we shall have to 
part. I want to avoid a scene like that at 
Metz ; so inform the Duc d'Aiguillon of 
what I tell you, that he may make 
arrangements with you, if my state grows 
worse, for our separating without noise or 
scandal." 

At the very time when the King was 
thus expressing himself, all the party of 
the Duc de Choiseul was beginning to 
make open complaint and accuse the 
Archbishop of weak complaisance, de- 
claring that rather than incommode 
Madame du Barry he would let the King 
die without the sacraments of the Church. 

These accusations soon reached the 

ears of Monsieur de Beaumont, who de- 
termined, in order to stop his enemies’ 
mouths, to take up his residence at Ver- 
salles, in the house of the MLazarist 
Pathers. "Phis he did *at once to 1m- 
press the public and to be in a position 
to choose the most favourable moment 
for fulfilling the ordinances of religion 
and sacrificing Madame du Barry only 
when the Monarch’s condition should 
shave become altogether desperate. It 
was on May 8th the Archbishop returned 
to Versailles and took up his abode there 
to await events. 

Meantime scandalous scenes occurred 
at the King’s bedside. The Cardinal de 
la Roche-Aymon agreed with the Arch- 
bishop of Paris in wishing everything to 
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be managed without noise and publicity ; 
but the Bishop of Carcassone thought 
otherwise, and was minded to play the 
zealot and revive the Metz incident. He 
proclaimed openly, “That the King 
ought to be confessed, the concubine ex- 
pelled the Palace, the Canons of the 
Church obeyed ; that the Monarch should 
afford an example to Europe and to the 
Christian land of France, which he had 
scandalized." 

* And by what right do you impose 
advice on me?” demanded Monsieur 
de la Roche-Aymon angrily. 

The Bishop unfastened the pastoral 
cross from his neck and shoving it almost 
under the Prelate’s nose: 

* By the right this cross gives me," he 
said solemnly. *'Learn, Monseigneur, to 
respect this right, and never suffer your 
King to die without the sacraments of 
the Church whose eldest son he is." 

All this was said in the presence of 
Monsieur d’Aiguillon. Realizing all the 
scandal that must result from such a 
scene of disputation if it became public, 
he hurried to the King’s bedside. 

“ Well, Duke,” the Monarch asked him, 
* have you carried out my orders? " 

« With regard to Madame du Barry 
yOummeauyoire ?”’ 

«aseeisely.'' 

* [ preferred to wait till they were re- 
peated by your Majesty. I shall never be 
in too violent a hurry to part the King 
from those who love him." 

“Thank you, Duke, but it has to be; 
take the poor Countess and conduct her 
quietly to your country estate of Rueil. 
I shall begrateful to Madame d'Aiguillon 
for any kindness she will be good enough 
to show her.” 

Despite these formal instructions Mon- 
sieur d’Aiguillon was unwilling even now 
to hurry the favourite’s departure, and 
concealed her in the Chateau, announc- 
ing her final going for the next day, 
and in this way appeasing to some 
extent the claims of the ecclesiastical 
conscience. 

After all it was a good thing the Duc 
d’Aiguillon had kept Madame du Barry 
at Versailles, for in the course of next 
day, May 4th, the King asked to see her 
once more with such eager insistance that 
the Duke at last admitted she was still 
at Versailles. 

‘¢ Tell her to come here then, tell her to 
come here,” cried the King excitedly,— 
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and presently Madame du Barry entered 
the King's bedchamber for the last time. 

She left the presence bathed in tears. 

The poor woman, a good-natured, 
light-hearted, amiable, easy creature, 
loved Louis XV. as a daughter loves a 
father. 

Madame d'Aiguillon packed her into 
her travelling coach along with Made- 
moiselle du Barry the elder, and carried 
her away to Rueil to wait events. 

Hardly was she outside the Palace 
precincts ere the King asked for her 
again. 

* She is gone,” he was told. 

“Gone?” muttered the King; “then 
it is high time for me to go too. Bid 
them offer up prayers to St. Geneviéve. 

Monsieur de Vrilliére wrote at once to 
the Parlement, which in cases of supreme 
importance, possessed the right of open- 
ing or not opening the time-honoured 
reliquary. 

May sth and 6th passed without a word 
being spoken of confession, viaticum or 
extreme unction. 

The Curé of Versailles came to the 
Palace with a view to preparing the King 
for the pious ceremony ; but he encoun- 
tered the Duc de Fronsac, who gave him 
his word as a gentleman of birth that 
he would pitch him out of the window at 
the first syllable he might utter on this 
subject. 

** [f I am not killed by the fall,” was the 
Curé’s answer, ** I will come in again by 
the door, as I have the right to do." 

However on the 7th, at three o'clock in 
the morning, it was the King himself who 
peremptorily demanded the Abbé Man- 
doux to be sent for, a poor priest who 
knew nothing of Court intrigues, a simple- 
minded ecclesiastic who had been made 
the King's Confessor, and who was 
blind. 

His Majesty's confession lasted seven- 
teen minutes. This ended, the Ducs de 
la Vrilliére and d'Aiguillon were for still 
deferring the viaticum; but Lamartiniére, 
the bitter enemy of Madame du Barry, 
who had introduced Lorry and Bordeu to 
the King’s favour, approaching his Royal 
master : 

“Sire,” said he, “I have seen your 
Majesty in many difficult straits, but 
never have I admired your conduct so 
highly as I do to-day. If you follow my 
advice, you will complete forthwith what 
you have so well begun,” 
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The result was the King had Man- 
doux recalled, and received absolution at 
his hands. 

As for the proposed public and conspic- 
uous act of repentance that was solemnly 
to annihilate Madame Du Barry, this was 
not so much as mentioned. The grand 
Almoner and the Archbishop had to- 
gether drawn up the following form of 
declaration which was made in the pre- 
sence of the viaticim : 

“Albeit the King is accountable 
for his conduct to God alone, he hereby 
declares his repentance for having been 
the occasion of scandal to his subjects, 
and his desire to live henceforward only 
for the maintenance of true religion and 
the happiness of his subjects." 

The Royal family, including Madame 
Louise, who had quitted her Convent to 
attend upon her father, assembled at the 
foot of the staircase to receive the blessed 
sacrament. 

While His Majesty was receiving the 
consolations of Religion, the Dauphin, 
who was not allowed to see his father as 
he had not had the smallpox, was writing 
to the Abbé Terray in the following 
terms: 

« To the Controller General, 

‘*Sir,—I beg you to see to the distri- 
bution amongst the poor of the different 
parishes of Paris of two hundred thousand 
livres for prayers for the King’s recovery. 
If you think the sum excessive, deduct 
it from our allowances, Madame la 
Dauphine’s and mine. 

* Louis-AUGUSTE." 

In the course of May 7th and 8th the 
disease went from bad to worse. The 
King felt his body literally falling to 
pieces as he lay. Deserted by his cour- 
tiers, who dared not stay beside this living 
corpse, he had none to watch over him 
but his three daughters, who never left 
his side for an instant. 

The King was appalled and conscience 
stricken. In this horrible corruption 
which was destroying him bodily he saw 
a direct punishment from Heaven. In his 
eyes the invisible hand that was dis- 
figuring his person with loathsome plague 
spots, was the hand of God. Inadelirium 
that was more of the mind than of the 
body, and the more dreadful for that very 
reason, he saw the flames of the burning 
pit, and screamed for his Confessor, the 
poor blind Priest, his only hope and re- 
fuge, to hold the crucifix betwixt him and 
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thelake of fire. Then with his own hands 
he would take the holy water, and lifting 
sheets and blankets, drench himself from 
head to foot with the blessed liquid, 
uttering groans of terror the while. 
Next he would ask for the crucifix, and 
seizing it with both hands, kiss it again 
and again, crying: ‘Lord! Lord! in- 
tercede for me, for me the chiefest of all 
sinners that have ever lived.” 

In these terrible accesses of despairing 
anguish the King passed the oth day of 
the month. All day long,—and all day 
was one agonized confession,—neither 
the Priest nor his daughters ever left his 
side. His body was a prey to the most 
hideous corruption and the living corpse 
of the doomed King exhaled so fearful 
a stench that two lackeys fell down stifled, 
one of whom died. 

By the morning of the roth the bones 
of the thighs could be seen through the 
gaping rents in the flesh. Three more 
lackeys fainted. Terror seized the Palace, 
and all its inhabitants took to flight, 
not a living soul was left in the vast pile 
save the three devoted women and the 
good Priest. 

The whole day of the roth was one 
long death struggle; the King would 
not die, though he lay practically a dead 
man already in his bed, which was vir- 
tually a tomb. At last, at five minutes to 
three, he sprang up, stretched out his 
arms, fixed his eyes on a corner of the bed- 
chamber, and cried: 

'* Chauvelin! Chauvelin! but I tell you 
itis not two months yet... ,"—and 
fell back a corpse. 

God had granted courage to the three 
Princesses and the devoted Priest to 
nurse the living King, but the Monarch 
once dead, their task no less than his was 
ended. Moreover all three were already 
stricken with the disease that had just 
killed their father. 

The funeral arrangements were left to 
the Grand Master, who completed all his 
preparations without setting foot inside 
the Palace. The nightsoilmen of Ver- 
sailles were the only persons to be found 
to undertake the risk of putting the King’s 
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body in the leaden coffin destined for its | 
reception. In this he was laid without 
balms or aromatics, simply wrapped in 
the sheets of the bed whereon he had 
died. Then the leaden coffin was placed 
inside an oak shell, and the whole carried 
into the Chapel Royal. 

On the 12th, what had once been 
Louis XV. was carried to Saint-Denis. 
The coffin was in a great hunting coach; 
a second carriage was occupied by the 
Duc d’Ayen and the Duc d’Aumont; in 
a third rode the Grand Almoner and the 
Curé of Versailles. A score of pages and 
fitty grooms, mounted and bearing tor- 
ches, formed the funeral cortége. 

The procession, starting from Versailles 
at eight in the evening, reached Saint- 
Denis at eleven. The body was lowered 
into the Royal vault, which it was not to 
quit till the day when the Basilica was 
profaned by the Revolutionary mob; this 
done, the entrance was immediately 
closed, the door walled up and every 
chink stopped, that no emanation from 
this ‘human dung-heap might filter 
through from the lodging of the dead to 
pollute the homes of the living. 

We have described elsewhere the de- 
light of the Parisians at the death of 
Louis XIV. Their satisfaction was 
equally great when they found them- 
selves rid of him whom thirty years 
before they had surnamed The well- 
beloved. 

The Curé of Sainte-Geneviéve was 
rallied on the small effect produced by the 
wonder-working shrine of the Patron 
Saint of Paris. * Why, what have you 
to complain of," was his sardonic answer, 
* is not the King dead ? " 

Next day Madame du Barry received 
at Rueil a letter banishing her the country. 

Sophie Arnould heard the news simul- 
taneously of the King's death and Mad- 
ame du Barry's banishment. “Alas!” 
she exclaimed, * behold us orphaned of 
father and mother both!” 

It was the only funeral oration pro- 
nounced over the tomb of the grandson 
of Powe XIV. 
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CHAPTER 
THE RAVEN FANCIER 


NE morning in the month of March, 

1848, on passing from my bedroom 

to my study, I found lying on my desk as 

usual a pile of newspapers, and atop of 
this pile of newspapers a pile of letters. 

Among the letters was one missive with 
a great red seal which attracted my par- 
ticular attention. It was unstamped and 
addressed merely to “Monsieur Alex- 
andre Dumas, Paris," — circumstances 
which pointed to its having been de- 
livered by hand. 

The writing had a character of its own, 
something midway between the English 
and the German styles. Whoever had 
traced the words was evidently a person 
used to command and possessed of a 
certain determination of mind, the whole 
modified by outbursts of feeling and 
eccentricities of thought that at times 
made him altogether a different man 
from what he usually appeared. 

I am very fond, when I receive a letter 
in an unknown hand and the said letter 
appears to come from somebody of im- 
portance, [ am very fond of conjecturing 
beforehand, from the two or three lines 
of address traced by the individual in 
question, his rank, personal habits and 
general character. 

After duly making my reflexions, I 
opened the letter and read as follows: 


‘The Hague, Feb. 22, 1848. 

* Sir,—I do not know whether Eugene 
Vivier, the distinguished artist who came 
to pay us a visit in the course of last 
Winter, and whose acquaintance I had 
the happiness to make, has told you I 
am one of your most constant readers. 
I may indeed claim to belong to their 
number, great as it is. To mention that 
I have read Mademoiselle de Belle-Isle, 
Amaury, Les Trois Mousquetaires, Vingt 
Ans Aprés, Bragelonne and Monte Cristo, 
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would be paying you too unmeaning a 
compliment. 

“I have long been wishing to offer you 
a souvenir and at the same time make 
you acquainted with one of our greatest 
national artists, Monsieur Backhuisen. 

* Allow me therefore, sir, to send you 
herewith four drawings of this artist's, 
representing the most striking scenes of 
your Romance of The Three Musketeers. 

"I bid you farewell and beg you to 
believe, sir, your very good friend 

“NVIDETAM, PRINCE"Or ORANGE. 


I must confess this letter, dated 22nd 
February, 1848, that is to say the day on 
which the Parisian revolution broke out, 
and received on the next day but one 
after that in which the mob had wanted 
to kill me on the ground that I was a 
friend of Princes, caused me a sensible 
thrill of gratification. 

The fact is, to the poet the foreigner 
represents posterity, standing as he does 
outside our petty literary animosities, our 
trivial artistic jealousies! The foreigner, 
like the future, judges the author by his 
works, and the wreath that comes across 
the frontier is woven of tne same flowers 
as those we cast upon a tomb. 

Neverthelesscuriosity was even stronger 
than gratitude. The first thing I did was 
to open the package that lay in one corner 
of my desk, and there I found according to 
promise four charming drawings,—one 
representing D'Artagnan and his yellow 
horse arriving at Meung, another the ball 
at which Milady cuts the diamond studs 
from Buckingham's doublet, another the 
bastion of Saint-Gervais and the fourth 
the death of Milady. 

This done, I wrote to the Prince to 
thank him. I had long known my 
correspondent to be a true artist. I 
was aware that he was a composer of 
distinction, and two brother Princes, 
men not likely to be mistaken in their 
judgment either of men or things, 
had often told me about him, the Duc 
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d’Orléans 
Napoléon. 

The former, as is very generally known, 
had a charming talent as an engraver. I 
possess proofs of his that are models of 
what an etching or a mezzotint should be. 

As for the latter I have some verses of 
his, the existence of which he has probably 
forgotten, of a republican cast which once 
cost him a heavy imposition at the Gym- 
nasium of Stuttgart, and which were 
given to me at Florence in 1839 or 1840 
by the fascinating Princesse Mathilde. 

In especial I had heard speak of the 
Princess of Orange as being one of those 
highly gifted women who, when they 
are not called Elizabeth or Christina, are 
known as Madame de Sévigné or Madame 
de Staél. 

The final result was that, when the 
Prince of Orange was called to succeed 
his father on the throne of Holland, the 
idea almost inevitably suggested itself to 
my mind to make the journey to Amster- 
dam to be present at the coronation of the 
new King and offer my accumulated 
thanks in person to the ex-Prince of 
Orange. 

I started accordingly on the oth May, 
1849. Next day the morning papers an- 
nounced the fact that I was on my way to 
Amsterdam to write an account of the 
coronation festivities. They had said the 
same when on October 3rd, 1846, I left 
Paris for Madrid. I beg pardon of the 
journals that are so good as to chronicle 
my doings; but when I accept the invita- 
tions of Princes, I go as a guest and not 
as a -reponter. 

This small matter explained, I come 
back to the house of my departure. 
Besides the pleasure of locomotion and 
the satisfaction of the craving to breathe 
from time to time a different air, a 
delightful surprise awaited me. Just as I 
was passing from the waiting room on to 
the platform of the railway station, I felt 
someone twitch the skirts of my coat. 

* Where are you off to like that?” 
asked the individual who had taken this 
means of attracting my attention. 

I uttered a cry of wonder: 

* And you ?" I asked 18 return. 

* ] am going to Holland." 

aluo am |.” 

«diessesxthe Coronatien | 

* Précisely." 

“So dim I. Have you'Wcen invited 
formally. Eh?” 


to wit and Prince Jérôme 
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* No; but I know the King to be an 
artistic Prince, and as the breed is grown 
scarce since the death of the Duke of 
Orleans, I am anxious to see him 
crowned." 

My travelling companion was Biard. 
You must know Biard by name, if you 
do not know him personally. Biard, as 
you are aware, is the gifted painter of the 
clever Revue de la Garde Nationale dans 
un Village, Le Baptêmie du Bonhomme 
Tropique, Zes Honneurs Partagés, the 
designer of the poetical canvas showing 
two Laplanders, at the foot of an iceberg 
cracking and tottering to its fall, shooting 
past each in his canoe and embracing as 
they go by, the delineator of those delight- 
ful portraits of women full of charm and 
brilliancy which were to be seen at the 
exhibitions of the last two years. More 
than this,—it is one of my bad habits to 
think of the man first, the artist second, 
in these cases,—he is the charming talker, 
the indefatigable narrator, the world-wide 
traveller, the kind-hearted friend, the un- 
grudging fellow-artist, who is so ready to 
forget his own claims whenever he speaks 
of other men’s,—in a word such a travel- 
ling companion as I hope my readers may 
have to go round the world with, and as 
I was enchanted to have found to share 
my Dutch excursion. 

It was a year or two since we had met. 
What a strange life we lead, to be sure; 
we are delighted to meet, enchanted to 
see each other, we spend hours, days, a . 
week in enjoyment of the chance pleasure 
of each other’s society, we come back in 
the same railway carriage, and drive home 
in the same cab, we shake hands declar- 
ing with the utmost seriousness, “ Well, 
well, how silly it is never to see each 
other; let us manage better in future,’— 
and we never meet again! Each returns 
to his own life, throws himself into his 
own work again, builds his own pile, 
ant-hill or giant's castle, the true magni- 
tude of which only posterity can adjudi- 
cate, and its duration time decide. 

A jovial night of good talk it was that 
night on the road to Brussels seated 
between Biard and my son. There were 
five or six other passengers in the 
Diligence; I wonder if they could make 
anything of our conversation. I have 
my doubts. After fifty leagues of road 
and five or six hours’ travelling, I wonder 
whether they thought us men of intellect 
or simple idiots; I cannot tell. Our 
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minds work in so strange a fashion; our 
wits jump so suddenly from the high 
levels of philosophy to the vilest pun! 
our temperament is so special so in- 
dividual, so eccentric! it is so much the 
appanage of a peculiar caste that a long 
initiation, as it were, is needed to com- 
prehend its manifestation in words! 

Still one may have too much of a good 
thing, even of laughing, and about two 
o'clock in the morning the talk ran dry; 
about three we fell asleep; about five 
they woke us up to examine our baggage; 
about eight we finally arrived at Brussels. 

At that capital perfect quiet reigned, 
and if one had not heard so much abuse 
spoken, in French of France, one might 
have forgotten that such a country 
existed. We were back again in the full 
enjoyment of monarchical institutions. 

A curious country this Belgium, a land 
that keeps its King because that King is 
always perfectly ready to go. True he is 
a man of infinite tact is King Leopold I. 
At each Revolution that breaks out in 
France, at each revolt that threatens at 
Brussels, he runs out on his balcony hat 
in hand, and signifies his desire to speak. 
When he has procured silence: 


«My children," says the Monarch, 


“you are aware they made me King 
against my wish. I did not want a 
throne, before they gave me one, and 
since I have had one, I have often longed 
to be rid of it; so 1f you are like me and 
have had enough of Royalty, give me an 
hour,—IJ don’t ask for more,—and in an 
hour IJ will be out of the Kingdom. I 
have encouraged the building of railways 
for this express purpose. Only be good, 
and don’t break things; that would not 
be the slightest use, you know.” 

To this little harangue the populace 
replies : 

“Oh! we don’t want you to go away. 
We felt the need of making a little noise, 
that was all. We have kicked up our 
little row, and now we feel quite happy 
again. Long live the King!”’ 

After which King and people part 
better pleased with each other than ever. 

All the way as we came along, Biard 
had been dinning in my ears, “ Never 
mind, when we get to Brussels, I am 
going to take you to see something you 
have never seen before." And in my 
self-conceit, every time he said so, I had 
shrugged my shoulders. 

I had been at Brussels perhaps ten 
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times already, and on one of these 
occasions I had seen the Park, the 
Botanical Garden, the Palace of the 
Prince of Orange, the Church of Sainte- 
Gudule, the Boulevard de Waterloo, the 
shops of Méline and Cans, the Palace of 
the Prince de Ligne. What could there 
be left for me to see ? 

Accordingly, the moment we arrived, 
“Come along,” said I to Biard, **let's see 
what I have never seen before.” 

‘“Come along,” he replied laconically, 
—and we set off together, Biard, my son 
Alexandre and myself. 

Our guide led us straight to a hand- 
some looking house, not far from the 
Cathedral, stopped before a carriage door 
and rang the bell without the smallest 
sign of hesitation. 

The door was opened by a manservant, 
whose strange appearance struck me at 
the first glance. The tips of his fingers 
were red with blood, while the man's 
waistcoat and trousers were literally 
covered with feathers or rather down 
coming from the plumage of all sorts of 
birds. Moreover, he had a singular trick 
of turning his head about, a semi-circular 
movement like that of some species of 
climbing birds. 

* Friend," Biard addressed him, “ will 
you be so kind as to inform your master 
that a party of foreigners visiting Brussels 
are desirous of seeing his curiosities ? ”’ 

“Sir,” returned the man, ‘*my master 
is not at home, but in his absence J 
have his orders to do the honours of the 
collection." 

* Damned unfortunate!” muttered 
Biard. Then turming to me, “It will 
not be so interesting," he said, * but no 
matter, let us persevere.” 

The servant was waiting our pleasure ; 
we nodded to him, and he stepped off to 
show us the way. 

“Notice the way he walks,” Biard 
whispered to me;”’ that is a curiosity in 
itself.” 

Indeed our worthy cicerone had the 
gait not of a man but of a bird, and the 
particular bird he seemed to have taken 
as his model was the magpie. 

First we traversed a square courtyard 
inhabited by a cat and two or three 
storks. The cat looked at us defiantly ; 
the storks on the contrary, standing 
motionless on their long red legs, seemed 
full of confidence in our peaceful in- 
tentions. 
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All the way across the courtyard I 
observed nothing specially out of the 
common in our leader’s way of walking, 
beyond the afore-mentioned twisting 
about of the head, and a certain stately 
gravity in his fashion of putting one leg 
in front of the other. He moved along, 
as I have said, in the solemn way magpies 
do, when they do walk solemnly. 

Presently we came to the garden,—a 
small botanical garden, square like the 
courtyard, but larger. It was filled with 
a host of flowers, duly labelled and 
planted out in a number of beds divided 
by walks, so that each one of the said 
beds could easily receive due and proper 
attention. 

No sooner were we in the garden than 
our guide’s whole demeanour altered. 
His solemn march became a series of 
hops. From three or four paces away 
he would catch sight of an insect,—a 
caterpillar, or a beetle; instantly, with a 
jerk of the loins impossible to describe, 
he would take two or three little jumps 
forward, both feet held together, then a 
jump to one side; alighting on one foot 
he would stoop suddenly on the same side, 
catch the creature, without ever missing, 
between thumb and finger, toss it on to 
the path and stamp down on it the foot 
he held suspended in the air with all the 
weight of his body. Thus there was not 
a second lost between discovery, capture 
and execution of the offender. Justice 
satisfied, he would jump back with a little 
sideways hop into the same path that we 
were following. 

Every time he saw an insect of any 
sort or kind, the same operation was 
repeated,—but with such rapidity and 
address that we could pursue our way 
unhindered towards a detached building 
which seemed to be item No. 1 of the 
exhibition we had come to see. 

The door stood wide open, showing the 
interior, which was square and fitted with 
a continuous series of pigeon-holes. At 
the first glance I concluded these recep- 
tacles were full of different sorts of seeds. 
I supposed I was about to examine the 
collection of some expert horticulturist, 
and expected to see interesting varieties 
of haricot beans, lentils and vetches. But 
on coming closer and looking carefully, I 
saw that what I had taken for botanical 
specimens were nothing more nor less 
than birds’ eyes,—eagles’ eyes, vultures’ 
eyes, parrots’ eyes, falcons’ eyes, ravens’ 
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eyes, magpies’ eyes, starlings’ eyes, black- 
birds’ eyes, finches’ eyes, sparrows’ eyes, 
tomtits’ eyes, eyes of every kind and 
species of feathered creature. 

It looked for all the world like a stock 


of assorted ammunition, from balls of 


twelve to the pound down to the finest 
small shot. Thanks to a chemical pre- 
paration, no doubt the invention of the 
owner of the collection, the eyes had all 
preserved their colour, consistency, and 
one might almost say their expression. 
Only, removed as they were from their 
orbits and deprived of the eyelids, they 
had assumed one and all a ferocious, 
menacing aspect. Above each division a 
label indicated to what bird belonged the 
particular eyes in it. 

Oh! Coppelius! Doctor Coppelius! 
thou fantastic creation of Hoffmann’s 
brain, thou who wert always asking for 
oyes, fine oyes, badst thou but come to 
Brussels, in what profusion wouldst thou 
have found the objects thou wast ever in 
persevering search of for thy daughter 
Olympia! 

“Now, gentlemen,” said our guide 
when he thought we had had time enough 
to examine this first section of the show, 
would you like to go on to the raven 
gallery?” 

Never was name better deserved. 
Picture a long corridor, ten feet broad 
and twelve high, lighted by windows 
giving on a garden, the walls entirely 
covered by ravens nailed on their backs 
with wings outspread and legs and 
neck extended. ‘The whole length of the 
room they formed a series of fantastic 
circles and extravagantly contorted ara- 
besques. 

Some were dropping to pieces, falling 
into dust, others were in every stage of 
putrefaction ; others again were new and 
fresh, and some still writhing and scream- 
ing in their death agony. There might 
be eight or ten thousand of them al- 
together. 

I turned to Biard, full of grateful 
thanks; it was quite true, I had never 
seen anything like it before. 

* And it is your master," I asked the 
servant, * who devotes his time to tracing 
all these cabalistic shapes on the wall ? " 

«Oh! yes, sir, nobody but my master 
ever touches his ravens. He would be 
furious if anyone dared to interfere ! "' 

* But then he has agents all Over 
Belgium to supply him with birds?” 
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« No, sir, he catches them himself.” 

* How does he catch them himself? 
and where ? " 

* Up there, on the roof,"—and „SO 
saying, he pointed to a roof, in which 
I could certainly make out a piece of 
mechanism, the ingenious details of which 
the distance made it impossible to dis- 


- tinguish. 


I am a great fowler myself, though I 
do not carry my passion for ornithology 
to the same insane and extravagant 
lengths as our worthy Brussels amateur. 
I have limed and netted hundreds of birds 
as a boy; so these details began to rouse 
my curiosity. 

:Cat-tell me-now;" I-urged the man, 
«how does your master manage? The 
raven is one of the cleverest, most cun- 
ning, wily, shy birds in all nature." 

* [t 1s so, sir, against the old methods, 
gun, poison, limed twig; but not when 
the bass viol is used.” 

“What do you mean,—wien the bass 
viol 1s sed ? "' 

* I mean this, sir. A raven is pretty 
sure to be afraid of a man holding a gun, 
or even a man holding nothing, in his 
hands; but is he likely to be afraid of 
a man playing the bass viol ? " 

“So your master adopts Orpheus’ 
tactics and lures the ravens to him by 
playing the bass viol? ” 

** No, I don't mean that quite." 

* Well, what do you mean ? " 

* See here, I will explain the thing; 
my master keeps a decoy." 

ie Asdecoy, eh? " 

* Yes, a tame raven. 'Look, the old 
villain is hopping about yonder in the 
garden," and he pointed to a raven potter- 
ing about the garden walks, a fellow with 
a ruff and almost white with age. 

“He gets up at four o'clock in the 
morning.” 

heaven ?" 

* No, no, my master. Oh! the raven, 
he never goes to sleep; day and night he 
keeps his eyes always open, plotting mis- 
chief all the while. I don't believe my- 
Self he’s a real raven at all, I think 
he’s a devil. Well, my master gets 
up at four in the morning, before day- 
light; he comes down in his dressing- 
gown and sets his old ruffain of a decoy 
bird in the centre of the net you see up 
there in the roof, at the far end of the 
garden. He ties the string that works the 
net to his foot; then he takes his bass 
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viol and begins playing Une fièvre brû- 
lante. His tame raven croaks, and the 
ravens of St. Gudule hear him; they fly 
up, Only to see a friend eating white 
cheese and a gentleman playing the bass 
viol. Why should they be afraid, I 
should like to know? They come and 
sit cheek by jowl with the decoy, and the 
more my master rumbles, rumbles, rum- 
bles with his bow on the strings, the more 
they come. Then crack! suddenly he 
pulls in his foot; the net closes, the silly 
things are caught, and there you are !” 

** And then your master nails them to 
the wall? " 

* Oh! my master, you know, ceases to 
be a man then and turns intoa tiger. He 
drops his instrument, unties the string, 
runs to the wall, scrambles up a ladder, 
grips the ravens, jumps down again, 
crams his mouth full of nails, seizes a 
hammer, and tap! tap! there's a raven 
crucified, caw, caw, caw as much as ever 
he likes. It excites my master, all this 
duet. "There, you see how it is." 

“Ts it long since your master was 
taken with this mania?” 

*Oh!ten years ago, sir. It's his life, 
it's meat and drink to him. If he were 
to go three days without catching a raven, 
he would fall ill; if it lasted a week, it 
would kill him. Now, would you like to 
see the tomtits' gallery ? " 

“Certainly I should.” 

The long room, papered with dead 
birds, the air impregnated with the dusty 
miasma of corruption, the convulsive 
struggles and hoarse screams of the dying 
ravens, all this was like to raise my gorge 
if I tarried much longer. 

Once more we crossed the garden, and 
it was only then, when I looked at the 
decoy raven with the ruff out of one eye 
and the old manservant out of the other, 
that I observed the striking similarity of 
their movements when engaged in the 
discovery and execution of insects. Evi- 
dently either the raven had copied the ser- 
vant, or the servant had copied the raven. 

For my own part, inasmuch as it was 
matter of common knowledge that the 
raven lives to be a hundred and twenty 
years old, and the servantman was only 
forty, I suspect the latter of being the 
pagiarist. 

We soon came to the tomtits’ gallery. 
This was a small detached building stand- 
ing in the opposite corner of the garden. 
The walls were covered with the wings 
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and heads of house-sparrows, variegated 
with embroideries made of the wings and 
heads and tails of tomtits. Picturea great 
grey curtain with patterns in yellow and 
blue. The patterns represented wheels, 
circles, stars, arabesques,—in fact every 
sort of fantastic figure a morbid fancy 
could frame out of the bodies and legs 
and heads and beaks of birds. 

In the intervening spaces between the 
different patterns were cats’ heads fastened 
against the wall, with open mouths, 
wrinkled cheeks and sparkling eyes ; each 
head had its accompanying fore-paws 
crossed below it, like the death’s heads 
and cross-bones you see on tombstones. 

The heads had inscriptions above each 
conceived in such terms as these: 

MISOUF,—condemned to suffer the 
penalty of death, on Jan. 1oth, 1846, for 
having injured two Goldfinches and a 
Tomtit. 

THE DOCTOR,—condemned to suffer the 
penalty of death, on July 7th, 1847, for 
having stolen a sausage from the frying- 
pan. 

BLUCHER,—condemned to suffer the 
penalty of death, June roth, 1848, for 
having drunk up a bowl of milk put on 
one side for my breakfast. 

«Ah ha!” I observed, “so it seems 
your master, like our feudal Barons of old, 
claims the right of executing justice, high 
and low.” 

** Yes, sir, as you see ; and heallows no 
appeal against his sentences. He says 
that if everybody did like him and des- 
troyed all robbers, thieves and murderers, 
there would soon be left in the world none 
but gentle, well-behaved animals, and 
that mankind, only having good examples 
to copy, would then improve.” 

I bowed my acknowledgment of the 
possible truth of the axiom; I respect col- 
lections without understanding their 
motives. At Ghent I once visited an 
amateur who collected buttons. Well, at 
first glance it seemed a ridiculous fad, but 
the interest grew as you looked closer. 
He had classified his buttons chrono- 
logically into groups, from the IXth 
century downwards. The collection 
began with a button from the Royal robe 
of Charlemagne and ended with one from 
Napoleon’s uniform. There were regi- 
mental buttons of every body of troops 
ever levied in France, from the Free 
Archers of Charles VII. to the Sharp- 
shooters of Vincennes ; there were buttons 
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of wood, of lead, of copper, of zinc, silver 
buttons, gold buttons, ruby, emerald, 
diamond buttons. 
of the collection as a whole was estimated 
at 100,000 francs, and had cost the owner 
perhaps 300,000 to get together. 


who collected the ropes with which people 
had been hanged. 
all parts of the world and likewise kept in 
touch with a number of correspondents ; 
by his own efforts and those of his agents | 
he was in relation with the public execu- 
tioners of the four quarters of the globe. 
Directly a man was hanged in Europe, 
Asia, Africa or America, the hangman | 
cut a bit off the rope, and despatched it 
along with a certificate of authenticity 
to our collector, who in return forwarded 
him the price of his packet. 
ropes had cost him a hundred pounds. 
sterling ; true it was the one which had 
had the honour of 
Selim III. 2—an event in connexion with 
which English diplomacy, as all the 
world knows, had not been perfectly: 
above suspicion. 





The intrinsic value 


In London I knew an Englishman | 


He had travelled in 






One of his 


strangling Sultan 
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I had just finished copying Blücher's. 
epitaph, the cat who drank the milk, 
when half-past nine struck at St. Gudule's.: 
We had barely half an hour left to catch 
the train for Antwerp; so I added my. 
gratuity to what Biard had already given 
the man on our entrance, and we sallied 
out at a run from this city of dead fowl. 

Our guide expressed his gratitude by 
hopping with us as far as the door, 
whence he followed us with his eyes, 
twisting his neck in his own peculiar 
fashion the while, till he lost sight of u 
at the turning of the street. We reached 
the station just as the locomotive wa 
giving its final whistle. 


CHAPTER it 
GAUFRES AND GHERKINS 


E arrived at Antwerp at eleven 

Not to miss the boat, which saile 
at noon, we had breakfast on the Qua 
right opposite where the vessel lay. By 
midday we were all aboard, and at five! 
minutes after the hour we started, under 
a fine, gentle, penetrating rain that I take: 
to bea speciality of Antwerp, for I have 
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invariably encountered it every time I 
have visited that city. 

Biard was under some apprehension as 
to what sort of accommodation we should 
find at Rotterdam, The Hague and Am- 
sterdam, a ceremony such we had come 
to see being bound to attract a great 
crowd of travellers. But I am a man of 
foresight. Besides, what town is there 
in Europe where I have not some resident 
acquaintance ? 

In 1840, I was travelling down the 
Rhone. Going on board at Lyons at 
four o’clock in the morning, I had dropped 
asleep about eleven or twelve in the day, 
under shelter of the deck awning, fanned 
by the fresh breeze that generally blows 
along the courses of rivers. 

So soft and sweet were my slumbers 
that, albeit half wakened two or three 
times over by various accidental circum- 
stances, ] had refused to open my eyes for 
fear of interrupting my nap altogether. 
So I had remained impassive, my wits 
floating idly in the vague twilight of 
semi-consciousness. Presently I was 
disturbed in my pleasant reverie for the 
third or fourth time; this time my brain, 
still but half awake, became conscious 
nevertheless of two women’s voices speak- 
ing French tinged with a suspicion of an 
English accent. 

I opened my eyes quietly, and looking 
cautiously about me from beneath my 
half closed lids, I beheld a group made 
up of two young women of eighteen or 
twenty, a young man of twenty-six or 
twenty-eight, and another of thirty-four 
or thirty-five. 

The two ladies were charming,—a 
charm duejboth to their personal beauty, 
and still more to that unaffected almost 
unconscious grace of carriage that Eng- 
lishwomen possess. Their two com- 
panions were both men of distinguished 
appearance. 

A discussion was agitating this group 
of persons, turning upon the best route to 
follow; should they leave the boat at 
Avignon or go on to Arles? Itwas a 
momentous question, and one presenting 
many difficulties for a party of foreigners 
with no better guide than “ Richard.” 

* | wish," one of the ladies hazarded, 
“I wish someone who has made the 
journey both by Arles and by Avig- 
non would kindly tell us which is the 
better way to go.” 

The wish seemed specially addressed 
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to me. I had travelled three or four 
times from Lyons to Marseilles by the 
Rhône, and had gone by each of the 
two places named. I thought the mo- 
ment opportune for introducing myself, 
and that the service I could do my 
fellow travellers might well excuse my 
boldness. 

I opened my eyes altogether, and half 
bowing, I broke in: 

“Tf, gentlemen, you will permit the 
author of the Impressions de Voyage to 
enlighten you on the all-important point 
in question, I may inform these ladies 
that it is more repaying to go by Arles 
than by Avignon.” 

The two girls blushed; their two com- 
panions turned to me with polite smiles on 
their faces. It was clear they already 
knew my name before I spoke, and had 
been informed who I was while I was 
asleep. 

“And why so, may I ask?” inquired 
the elder of the two gentlemen. 

‘‘In the first place, because you will 
have an opportunity of seeing Arles, and 
Arles is well worth seeing. Secondly, 
from Arles to Marseilles you will have a 
road free from dust and very interesting 
into the bargain, passing as it does be- 
tween the Camargue, that is to say, 
Marius’ camp in old days, on the one 
hand, and the Crau on the other.” 

‘But we have to be at Marseilles by 
the day after to-morrow.” 

‘So we shall.” 

“We are leaving, by the Leghorn 
Steamer?” 

* | am going by the same boat.” 

* We wish to be in Florence for the 
Feast of San Giovanni." 

“I am expected there on the same 
date.” 

* How can we get from Arles to Mar- 
seilles ?”’ 

*I have my caléche on board. We 
are five, and it holds six. We will hire 
post horses, and picnic ez route as we go 
along. I will be your cicerone to all the 
sights." 

The two travellers glanced at their fair 
companions. The latter gave an almost 
imperceptible nod to signify their assent, 
and the thing was settled. It was still 
honeymoon time with the two couples, 
and during that happy period the lady, 
as everybody knows, has the right to 
decided all debateable questions. 


We had a charming journey. At 
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Arles we visited the Arènes, and bought 
sausages. At Marseilles we were lodged 
by Méry and dined at Courty’s. Ar- 
rived at Florence, we watched the chariot 
races from Signor Finzi’s windows and 
the illuminations of the Arno from the 
Prince of Corsini's Palace. 

At last the time came to part. I was 
staying on at Florence, my companions 
were to make the grand tour of Italy. 
We were lavish in promises to meet 
again, and exchanged cards in case they 
should ever come to Paris or I should 
visit Holland. 

The travellers’ cards were—one Mon- 
sieur Jacobson’s of Rotterdam, the other 
Monsieur Wittering’s, of Amsterdam. 
Contrary to the usual way in such cases, 
these promises were fulfilled, nay! more 
than fulfilled, for Monsieur Jacobson 
afterwards became a friend, instead of a 
mere travelling acquaintance, and found 
occasion to do me a service which many 
friends would hesitate to perform. 

Under these circumstances, I had writ- 
ten immediately, before starting for Hol. 
land to Monsieur Jacobson at Rotterdam 
to announce my coming. This assured 
me of a right royal welcome, both at his 
own house : at Rotterdam, and afterwards 
at Monsieur Wittering's as well. 

Indeed Monsieur Jacobson is not only 
a pleasant and intelligent travelling com- 
panion and a highly respected banker, 
but he is an enthusiastic amateur as well. 
Our most charming canvases by Decamps, 
Dupré, Rousseau, Scheffer, Diaz, which 
we so often see leaving France for 
Holland, he is the buyer who robs us of 
these treasures. I had only to mention 
his name therefore completely to reassure 
Biard. 

As for The Hague, Jacquand must 
have arrived there a week ago at least, 
with his picture of William the Silent 
selling his Plate to the Jews to find 
means to carry on the War of Indepen- 
dence, and he had been instructed to 
engage a room for me at the Hôtel de la 
Cour-Impériale. 

So we could glide down the Scheldt 
in peace of mind, and, in the brief 
intervals when wind and rain allowed 
us to go on deck, gaze at the series 
of Paul Potters, Hobbemas and Van 
der Veldes which we were steaming 
past. 

We passed Dordrecht with its forest of 
windmills, beside which those of Puerto- 
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Lapice are mere dwarfs. At Dordrecht 
everybody has his windmill; there are 
windmills on the river banks, windmills 
in the gardens, windmills on top of the 
houses, there are little windmills, big 
windmills, Brobdignagian windmills, wind- 
mills for children, for grown men, for 
greybeards. All are the same shape: but 
each individual paints his windmill to 
suit his fancy; there are grey ones with 
white edgings that look like widows in 
half mourning, there are brown ones with 
black edgings that look like Capuchin 
monks at a funeral, there are white ones 
with blue edgings that look like clowns 
at a fair. Nothing can well be queerer 
and more fantastic than all these great 
motionless piles with their ever turning 
sails. Side by side with these monsters, 
under the very shadow of their wings, so 
to speak, are ranged little red houses with 
green shutters, clean, trim and cosy, 
peeping out from behind avenues of trees 
with close-clipped foliage and white- 
washed stems. Imagine all this sweeping 
past you at two hundred and twenty 
horse-power speed, and allow it must 
afford a fascinating panorama. 

As we approached Rotterdam, we en- 
countered constantly increasing numbers 
of vessels; there were as many ships 
gliding over the water as windmills stand- 
ing still on land. These likewise are of 
every size and build, three-masters, brigs, 
sloops, luggers ; there are some in par- 
ticular that have a physiognomy quite 
their own, with a great mainsail of plain 
canvas and a small blue sail at top of the 
mast. ‘They look for all the world like 
huge sugar-loaves still wrapped in their 
grey and blue paper coverings and put to 
dissolve in the river. Yes, dissolve is the 
word, for the further away they get, the 
more they seem to melt, as it were, and 
sink into the river. The whole scene is 
active, bustling, alive with business; you 
feel you are coming to the true Holland 
of old days; one vast harbour that year 
by year sent forth a swarm of ten 
thousand merchantmen. 

At eight that evening the boat made 
fast to the quay at Rotterdam. Hardly 
was the gangway in position ere I heard 
my own name pronounced. It turned 
out to be one of Jacobson’s clerks come 
to tell me his employer had left that very 
day for Amsterdam, where I was eagerly 
expected by his brother-in-law Wittering, 
in whose house Gudin it seemed had been 
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comfortably installed ever since the day 
Before: 

Another piece of good news! So 
Gudin was here, like Biard and myself, to 
see the Coronation, and Gudin is not only 
a friend, but a fellow-craftsman as well. 
He is at least as much a poet as a 
painter,— witness his shipwrecked sailor 
clinging to a single spar with a single 
star in the sky to guide his course. 

We sprang ashore. There was not a 
minute to lose; the train started at nine 
o'clock for The Hague, and it was now 
half-past eight. We hurried across the 
town with that important, pre-occupied 
air peculiar to people running after loco- 
motives. We had the same good luck as 
at Brussels and reached the station in the 
nick of time. 

Three quarters of an hour later we 
were pushing our way through a scene of 
wild dissipation,—a kermesse full of noise, 
dancing, shouting and  band-playing, 
crowded with travelling shows, gaufre 
sellers’ stalls and gherkin purveyors’ 
booths. 

The two last, the gherkin dealers and 
gaufre sellers, deserve a special descrip- 
tion, inasmuch as nothing in any way 
equivalent to these curious institutions is 
to be found at home. 

In Holland people get drunk on gher- 
kins and hard-boiled eggs, and eat gaufres 
and drink punch to get sober again. 

The intending reveller simply halts in 
front of one of the booths where vege- 
tables in vinegar are for sale, he lays 
down five sous on the counter, takes a 
fork in his right hand and a hard-boiled 
egg in his left. Then he prods his fork 
into a great tub in which lumps of 
cucumber as big as a common gherkin 
are floating about like real fish. 

He pulls out one of these pieces and 
gulps it down, immediately applying on 
top of it a hard-boiled egg. This pleasant 
alternation is continued till the patient's 
stomach cries hold, enough! Happy 
they whose gastric capacity is double, 
triple, quadruple; they have to pay no 
more than their neighbours. Five sous 
is the recognised price to everybody. 

The physicians of all countries have 
made scientific and moral observations on 
the various forms of intoxication, —spirit- 
uous intoxication, vinous intoxication, in- 
toxication with beer, intoxication with 
gin, all have been studied. "There is only 
intoxication with cucumber that has 
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never yet had a systematic report devoted 
to it. 

I will do my best to supply the want. 
No sooner is a Dutchman drunk on 
gherkins than he feels an irresistible 
temptation to indulge in reckless dissi- 
pation. Accordingly he marches up. to 
the gaufre sellers' stalls. 

These stalls merit a more detailed 
description. As a rule four women keep 
them, two matronly and middle-aged, two 
young and attractive looking. All four 
are dressed in Frisian costume. 

The latter includes a pleated bodice 
more or less graceful and a skirt more or 
less elegant. Itis not there the originality 
of the costume lies, but in a double skull 
cap of gilt copper, which fits tight to the 
temples on either side of the head. Two 
little gold ornaments stick out at either 
outer extremity of the wearer’s eyebrows, 
like a pair of miniature fire-dogs. On the 
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three curls of false hair. Atop of all is 
perched a cap with side pieces of lace. 

You would hardly think it, but this 
strange conglomeration of a copper cover- 
ing giving the head the appearance of a 
gilt skull, hair growing on the copper and 
lace mitigating the too brilliant reflections 
of such parts as it covers, forms a very 
agreeable looking tout ensemble. 

The two dames of a certain age sit, 
one in à chair by the door, the other 
behind the counter, where they seem per- 
manent fixtures. The lady at the door 
sells gaufres, while the other at the counter 
serves out punch. 

Meantime the two girls flit about and 
devote themselves to the task of attract- 
ing customers. They recognise at a 
glance any cucumber consumer who has 
taken too much and beckon him to come 
in. If this is not enough, they dart out 
and lay hands upon him. 

Once inside the booth, which is pro- 
vided with private rooms at the rear for 
the benefit of customers of a retiring dis- 
position, a plateful of gaufres and a small 
bowl of punch are set before the strayed 
reveller. One of the girls attends to his 
wants, and in a quarter of an hour or so 
the man leaves the place as sober as a 
judge. Such was the process we saw 
again and again repeated that evening of 
May ioth, just four and twenty hours 
after quitting Paris. 

We had covered, thanks to the numer- 
ous turns and twists of the Scheldt, no 
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less than a hundred and sixty leagues 
during the said twenty four hours. 
Whereupon, finding our beds already 
prepared for us by the forethought of 
our friend Jacquand, we turned in to the 
accompaniment of the most infernal din 
of discordant musical instruments I have 
ever heard in my life. 


CHAPTER iit 
MERMAIDS AND SIRENS 


/ EMORY, kind gift of God whereby 
M men live again in their past lives, 
magic mirror that lends the objects it 
reflects the vague poetry of twilight, the 
soft outlines of distance, with me thy 
presence is especially vivid, thy attraction 
irresistible! I take up my pen fully and 
firmly resolved to take a bird’s eye survey, 
with never a thought of stopping between 
start and finish. But lo! all along the 
way memory has set up landmarks to 
draw my attention, and I find myself, in 
spite of myself, soul and body, a bonds- 
man to the past. My mind that was for 
skimming the intervening space as swift 
as the lightning, hovers uncertainly, like 
the soap bubble borne upon the breeze, 
which iridescent with sapphire, ruby and 
opal hues, reflects on its ephemeral sphere 
houses, fields and sky,—an eternal world 
on the surface of a world to perish in 
another moment. 

So it was in the present instance; I 
had planned to devote one short chapter 
to our journey,—reaching the French 
frontier, crossing Belgium, descending the 
Scheldt, reaching Amsterdam, and em- 
barking for Monnikendam, where I was 
to find Pére Olifus. But you see how on 
the way I have been detained, one after 
the other, by Biard, the King of the 
Belgians, the man with the bass viol, the 
windmills of Dordrecht, the ships at 
Ysselmonde, Jacobson’s letter, Jacquand, 
the kermesse at The Hague, the gherkin 
dealers and gaufre sellers, the pretty 
Frisians with their gold head-dresses. 
You see how I have stopped repeatedly 
at every object, animate and inanimate 
by the way side; how I have again and 
again pointed my finger, turned my head 
aside, and halted; how at the opening of 
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my third chapter I am only at The 
Hague on the eve of the Coronation, and © 
shall want all the rest of this chapter for 
what I have to say of the King and 
Queen, Amsterdam with its three hun- 
dred canals, its thirty thousand flags, its 
two hundred thousand inhabitants. My 
readers must just forgive me; God has 
made me so; and they must take me as 
I am, or else shut the book once for all. 

All the same I have good hopes of 
getting to Monnikendam by the end of 
the chapter. But there, man proposes, 
we all know, and God disposes. Any- 
way, like the paper boats children launch 
on a brook, which for them is a river, I 
am going to let myself drift down the 
current of my narrative, at the risk of 
capsizing to-day and not reaching my 
destination till to-morrow. 

I had a letter from King Jéréme 
Napoléon for his niece the Queen of 
Holland, which on my arrival I had at 
once forwarded to its address. The 
result was 1 found myself awakened next 
morning by the arrival of a special 
messenger from the Palace. I poked my 
head out of the feather bed in which 
I lay buried and asked why they had 
called me so early. 

His Majesty's aide-de-camp had, it 
seems, brought me on behalf of his Royal 
Master a permit to join, myself and my 
companions, the special train, and was to 
send me later tickets for the diplomatic 
stand from which to view the Coronation 
ceremony. 

The special train was to leave at eleven 
o'clock, and it was now nine ; so I thanked 
the messenger and tried to extract myself - 
from my bed. I say “tried to extract 
myself," and that is the best way to put 
it; indeed it is no easy thing to escape 
from a Dutch bed, shaped as it is like a | 
box and furnished with two mattresses 
stuffed with feathers, in which you sink 
bodily and which close over you. | 

It is really beyond belief the variety. 
existing with regard to the accessories 
and shape of a piece of household furni- 
ture which in every country of the world 
has the same end in view, viz., to rest the 
human body. Stay-at-home folks may 
suppose that everywhere people must of 
course go to bed in the same fashion, or 
pretty nearly so; but they are mightily | 
mistaken. Place side by side an English. 
bed, an Italian bed, a Spanish bed, a 
German bed and a Dutch bed, submit 








them to the inspection of a Parisian man 
of science who has never seen any other 
but a French bed, and you will have a 
whole volume of conjectures, each more 
extravagant than the other, as to the 
different uses for which these different 
articles of furniture are presumably em- 
ployed. He will assign a hundred different 
purposes before he guesses they are one 
and all intended for sleeping in. 

Luckily I have long been familiar with 
the most out-of-the-way descriptions of 
beds, and J had slept quite soundly on my 
Dutch couch. Alas! Alexandre and 
Biard had not fared equally well. Since 
seven in the morning they had been out 
and about in search of a bath. They 
hoped water would wash away the 
feathers, and the bath remove the effect 
of the bed. At half-past nine they re- 
turned, having traversed the whole town 
three times over and visited every museum 
and bric-à-brac shop therein, but without 
discovering anything in the shape of a 
public bath. It is only fair to remark 
that the sea is only a league from The 
Hague. 

I had just, and only just, the time left 
to visit the museum myself. There was 
one thing I wanted to see, apart from the 
Rembrandts, Van Dycks, Hobbemas, 
Paul Potters and all the other master- 
pieces of Dutch art, and that was, in the 
ground floor rooms in the middle of this 
most interesting collection, a glass-case 
in which are preserved several specimens 
of mermaids. 

The mermaid is a product peculiar to 
Holland and her Colonies. As you may, 
or may not, know, there are two distinct 
classes of mermaid,—the Siren and the 
Nereid. 

The Siren is the good old antique 
monster, with a woman’s head and a 
fish's tail. They are the daughters of 
Parthenopé, Ligeia and Leucosia. If we 
are to believe the authors of the XVIth, 
AVIIth and even XVIIIth Centuries, 
Sirens are not at all uncommon. The 
English ship’s-captain John Smith saw 
in 1614, in the English Islands of the 
West Indies, a Siren having the upper 
part of her body exactly like a woman. 
She was swimming along with all ima- 
ginable grace, when he first saw her in 
the depths of the sea. Her great eyes, 
albeit a trifle round, her well shaped nose, 
albeit just a little flat, her pretty ears, 
albeit a bit longish, made up a very 
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agreeable personality, to which long green 
locks gave a certain strangeness that was 
not without charm. As ill luck would 
have it, the fair water-witch suddenly 
turned head over heels, and Captain John 
Smith, who was by way of falling in love 
with her, noticed that from the navel 
downwards the woman was nothing more 
nor less than a fish. True the fish had a 
double tail, but a double tail is a poor 
substitute after all for a pair of legs. 

Doctor Kircher informs us, ina scientific 
report, that a Siren was caught in the 
Zuider Zee and dissected at Leyden by 
the learned Professor Pieter Paw. In 
the same paper he speaks of a Siren that 
was found in Denmark, and that learned 
to spin and foretell the future. This 
Siren had long locks, not of hair however 
but a network of fleshy fibres. She had 
a pleasing face, arms longer than a man’s, 
her fingers joined together with a web of 
cartilage like a goose's foot, the breasts 
round and firm, the skin covered with 
scales so white and fine that from a 
distance she had all the appearance of 
possessing a smooth, ivory complexion. 
She told how Tritons and Sirens form a 
submarine population, which sharing the 
cunning and instinct of monkey and 
beaver, build themselves, in spots inac- 
cessible to divers, rockwork grottoes 
strewn with beds of sand, wherein they 
rest and sleep and live. 

Johann Philip Abelinus relates, in the 
first volume of his Zheatrum Europeum, 
how in the year 1619 certain Councillors 
of the King of Denmark, sailing from 
Norway to Copenhagen, saw a merman 
walking in the sea and carrying a bunch 
of herbs upon his head. A bait was 
thrown concealing a hook. The merman, 
it would seem, was just as greedy as any 
ordinary human being, for he was quickly 
attracted by the tempting bit of bacon, 
took it in his mouth and was hauled on 
board the ship. But no sooner was he 
landed on the deck than he began to 
speak the purest Danish and threaten the 
vessel with shipwreck. At the first words 
he uttered, the sailors as may well be 
supposed were intensely astonished, and 
when presently he proceeded to threats, 
their surprise changed into terror. "They 
made all haste to pitch the man of the 
sea back into his native element with a 
thousand excuses for having incommoded 
him. It should be added in fairness that, 
as this 1s the only known instance of a 
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talking merman, the commentators on 
Abelinus’ text hold it was not really a 
Triton, but a phantom. 

Johnston records that in 1403 a mer- 
maid was captured in a lake in Holland 
into which she had been cast by the sea. 
She consented to wear clothes, became 
accustomed to a diet of bread and milk, 
and learned to spin, but remained dumb. 

Finally,—we have kept the best to the 
last, like the set-piece at a display of fire- 
works,— Dimas Bosque, physician to the 
Viceroy of the Island of Manara, records, 
in a letter quoted in Bartolo’s History of 
Asia, that as he was walking by the sea- 
shore in company with a Jesuit Father, 
a band of fishermen came running up 
breathlessly to invite the Priest to go 
aboard their vessel to see a strange 
marvel. The Jesuit accepted their offer, 
and Dimas Bosque went with him. 

In the ship were sixteen fishes with 
human faces, nine females and seven 
males, which the fishermen had just 
caught with one haul of the net. They 
were taken ashore and minutely ex- 
amined. Their ears projected like ours, 
and were of cartilage covered with fine 
skin. Their eyes were like ours in colour, 
shape and position; they were enclosed 
in orbits deeply sunk under the fore- 
head, were provided with eyelids, and 
had not, like fishes’ eyes, different axes of 
vision. ‘The nose only differed from the 
human nose in being somewhat flattened 
like a negro’s, and slightly cloven like a 
bull-dog’s. Mouth and lips exactly re- 
sembled our own. The teeth were square 
and set close together. Their bosom was 
broad and covered with the whitest of 
white skin, allowing the blood-vessels to 
show through. 

The females had round, firm breasts, 
and some were evidently suckling young, 
for on pressure a very white and very 
pure milk was exuded. Their arms were 
two cubits long and thicker than ours; 
they were jointless, the hands being 
attached to the elbow. Lastly, the lower 
belly, beginning with the hips and thighs, 
divided into a double tail, like a fish’s. 

It will be readily understood what a 
a stir such a capture made. The Viceroy 
bought their catch from the fishermen, 
and partitioned this company of Tritons 
and Sirens among his friends and ac- 
quaintances as presents. 

The Dutch Resident received for his 
share a Siren. This he forwarded to his 
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Government at home, and the latter 
handed the curiosity over to the Museum 
at The Hague. 

Obviously a veritable and authentic 
Siren, a Siren duly ticketed and exhibited | 
in a Museum, a Siren declared by science | 
to be none of the breed of Lazarillo de 
Tormes or Cadet-Roussel-Esturgeon, but 
really and truly a genuine ‘descendant of 
the River Achelotis and the Nymph Cal- 
liopé, was an infinitely greater curiosity 
than a gallery of ravens, even though 
there might be ten thousand ravens there- 
in. For after all we can see ravens any 
day and every day, whereas Sirens are 
getting rarer and rarer. Accordingly, 
not knowing if I should ever be at 
The Hague again, I was very unwill- ] 
ing to miss the opportunity of seeing a. | 
Siren. | 

Nevertheless, eager as I was to enjoy | 
this pleasure, I was pulled up short on 
first entering the Museum. 


was shown which William of Nassau, 
Prince of Orange, by history surnamed 
The Silent, was wearing when he was 
assassinated at Delft by Balthazar Gérard 
on July roth, 1584. 

It was a historical memento whose 
attraction outweighed in my mind that 
of all the Sirens and Mermaids in the 
world. So I begged the cicerone to show 
me first of all the case containing these 
relics of the past, and afterwards the 
body of the famous mermaid. 

The clothes worn by the founder of the 
Dutch Republic, the author of the Union 
of Utrecht, the husband of the widow of 
Téligny, are to be seen to the left handon 
entering the first gallery; for more than 
three hundred years now they have been 
exposed to the veneration of the people 
for whom he breathed his last sigh. 

* Lord! have pity on my soul and 
these poor people!" were William the 
Silent’s words as he fell. 

Doublet, vest and shirt, blood-stained 
all, are there, together with the bullet 
that pierced his breast and the pistol 
from which it was fired. It is a living, 
everlasting malediction against the 
assassin! 

I know nothing which more rouses to 
thought, stirs reverie and promotes ro- 
mantic dreams than the sight of material 
objects. How much is suggested by 
Ravaillac’s knife, by Balthazar Gerard’s 
pistol bullet! Who can say what three 
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inches of steel or an ounce of lead weigh 
in the scales of human destiny. 

Chance, Providence, Fate,—the world 
will grow grey pondering the sphinx-like 
riddle of these three words. 

One day I mean to return to The 
Hague, only to see once more that blood- 
stained shirt, that pistol and pistol bullet. 

But it was a quarter to eleven, I had 
only a few minutes to call my own. I 
asked to see my Siren, and was taken to 
case No. 449. This contained three 
monsters,—a Faun, a Vampire and a 
Siren. It was the Siren I was after, and 
I left Vampire and Faun unregarded. 

She was mummified and pretty much 
the colour of a Carib’s head. Her eyes 
were shut, the nose flattened to the face; 
the lips stuck to the teeth, which were 
yellow with time. The bosom could be 
made out, though fallen away, and a few 
short hairs bristled on the head. The 
lower part of the body ended duly in a 
fish's tail. There was nothing to be 
said ; 1t was a Siren sure enough. 

On being questioned, my cicerone then 
told the story of the physician Dimas 
Bosque, the Jesuit Father, the Viceroy 
of Manara and the Dutch Resident, to 
the same effect as I have already re- 
counted. 

* [t appears," he said to me when s 
had done, *that you are anxious for in- 
formation about animals of the sort.” 

I must say I thought my guide's lan- 
guage a trifle impertinent, —classifying 
with animals a creature boasting of a 
woman's head, a woman's hands and a 
woman's breasts. However, as I had no 
time to argue the point, I merely replied : 

* Most anxious, I assure you, and if 
you could give me. 7. 7 

“Oh! Iam not exactly in a position— 
but I can tell you where to learn all 
details.” 

* Where is that ? quick, tell me." 

«* At Monnikendam." 

** Pray, what is Monnikendam? ” 

* Jt isa small place two leagues from 
Amsterdam, at the head of a small inlet 
of the Zuider Zee." 

“And I shall obtain information there 
about the Sirens? ” 

“Yes, certainly, about the Sirens ; and 
about the Mermaids too,—which is even 
more curious.’ 

“Then there is onein the Museum at 
Monnikendam ? ” 

* No, but there is one in the church- 


yard; you will see her husband and her 
children, which will be quite as amusing.” 

“She was married then, she has had 
children,—your mermaid ?’ 

* Yes, she was both wife and mota 
True, her children deny her; but there, 
her husband wil tell you the whole 
story." 

" Does he speak French ? " 

“Oh! he speaks all languages. He is 
an old sea-dog.” . 

“And you say his name is?” 

Sapere Gifüs, " 

'" Where shall I find him?" 

* Perhaps at Amsterdam itself; he 
owns a boat in which he carries passen- 
gers from Amsterdam to Monnikendam. 
lf you do not come across him at the 
former you will at the latter place, where 
his daughter Margaret keeps the Inn of 
the Bonhomme Tropique.” 

“ Père Olifus is his name, you say?" 

"Xx Olifus, Vest 

* Very good,"—Aand casting a last tidie 
at the Siren, of | which Biard made a 
sketch, we leapt into our hackney-coach, 
shouting to the man to drive his hardest 
for the railway station. 


CHAPTER IV 
THE BONHOMME TROPIQUE. 


OLLAND is the country par 
excellence for railways. From 
The Hague to Amsterdam the Dutch 
engineers have not had a single ravine to 
All in, not so much as a nutshell to cut 
through. Everywhere the country is the 
same,—a vast meadow intersected by 
watercourses, diversified with clumps of 
trees of the most brillant green, sheep 
buried in their fleeces, cows wearing top- 
coats. 

Nothing can be more scrupulously 
exact than the landscapes of the Dutch’ 
masters. When you have seen Hobbema 
and Paul Potter, you have seen Holland. 
When you have seen Teniers and Ter- 
burg, you have seen the Dutch. Never- 
theless all who have not been to Holland 
shonld go. Even after Hobbema and 


Paul Potter, Holland is a fine country to’ 
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see; even after Teniers and Terburg the 
Dutch are delightful people to know. 

In two hours we were at Amsterdam. 
A quarter of an hour later we were 
mounting the steps of a charming house 
situated on the Keisergruatz. A servant 
was waiting to announce our approach, 
and next minute Madame Wittering, 
Messieurs Wittering, Jacobson and Gudin 
came running forward to meet and greet 
us. 
Madame Wittering was still just the 
same charming personage I had already 
had the honour of meeting on three 
different occasions,-—pretty, gentle, blush- 
ing like a girl, a delightful combination 
of the Parisienne and the Englishwoman. 
Her sister, Madame Jacobson, was in 
London. Gudin was then, as I have 
mentioned, just arrived from Scotland. 

The table was laid. But there, when 
I say * the table was laid," I am speaking 
as if I were still at home in my own 
country; in Holland the table is always 
laid, laid permanently. It is the most 
hospitable country in the world,—hospit- 
able in every sense of the expression. 
Each of us had his room ready prepared 
for him in this beautiful house, which 
partook of the character at once of castle 
and cottage. It was a pleasure to see 
the brilliant window-panes, the shining 
door-handles, the carpets everywhere, in 
the reception rooms, in the corridors and 
on the stairs, the well-trained servants 
you never see but know to be always 
there, busy keeping the house clean, 
bright and in good order. 

While marshalling us to table Madame 
Wittering reminded us that the King 
made his public entry at three o’clock 
and that she had reserved for us at one 
of her friends’ houses a window from 
which to view the procession. We made 
the best of our time and at a quarter to 
three proceeded to the house where we 
were expected. 

We were now at May 11th. Justa 
week ago I had witnessed at Paris the 
Féte of May 4th. Separated by a week 
of time and a hundred and fifty leagues 
of distance, I beheld a second féte which 
at first sight seemed a sequel to the first. 
At Amsterdam as at Paris, at Paris and 
at Amsterdam, we passed under an 
avenue of tri-coloured flags amidst the 
shouts of the populace. Only the French 
flags carried the three colours vertically, 
the Dutch flags horizontally; only at 


Paris they were shouting “ Down with 
Royalty,” and at Amsterdam, “ Long 
live the King!” 

We were presented to our hosts for the 
time being. Here was another specimen 
of a Dutch gentleman’s house; it was a 
little larger than Wittering’s and like his 
stood between a canal and a garden, the 
front to the canal, the back to the garden. 
The ceilings were decorated with fine 
paintings. I had expected to meet at 
every step in Holland with lacquer fur- 
niture, porcelain vases of Chinese and 
Japanese workmanship, crowding the 
dining-rooms and drawing-rooms. But 
the Dutch are like those wealthy owners 
who think little of the precious things 
they possess; I saw plenty of French 
étagéres, some Dresden china figures, but 
very few screens, Chinese Jars or such like 
nick-nacks. 

About a quarter past three we heard a 
great hurly-burly, which brought us 
running to the windows. It was the 
beginning of the procession. First came 
the band, then the cavalry, then a crowd 
of pedestrians and carriages mixed to- 
gether, then finally a national guard on 
horse-back, dressed in ordinary clothes 
with no arms but a riding-whip, with 
nothing to distinguish them from other 
people but a broad sash of crimson 
velvet. 

The whole was preceded by two or 
three hundred workmen and street-boys 
tossing their caps in the air and singing 
the National Anthem of Holland. 

Only strangely enough the National 
Anthem of the Dutch, the most Repub- 
lican people in the world, is a Monarchical 
hymn. 

Whilst I was conning over all the 
State entries of Royalties that I had 
ever seen in my life, the procession came 
filing past and the King arrived in front 
of our window, the centre figure of 
a dozen General Officers and Grand 
Officials of the Palace. He was a man 
of thirty or thirty-two, fair-haired, with 
blue eyes to which he can give, as 
occasion demands, a fine expression of 
gentleness or determination, and a beard 
covering the lower part of the face. The 
general effect was gracious and sympa- 
thetic, his greetings to the people kind 
and affable. 

I bowed as he passed, and turning his 
head he accorded me a special look and 
wave of the hand. I could not suppose 








this peculiar favour was meant for me, so 
I turned round to see who it was had just 
received the honour. Jacobson under- 
stood and said 

* No, no, it was you the King bowed 
to. 

«Jl impossible, he does not know 
me.” 

‘That is just the reason why he singled 
you out. He knows all our faces by 
heart. He saw a strange face and said 
to himself ‘ that is my poet.’ ”’ 

And the strangest part is it was true, 
and the next day the King told me so 
himself. 

The King was on horse-back and wore 
an Admiral’s uniform. A great gilt coach 
came next drawn by eight white horses, 
each led by a groom in livery. Each 
side of the coach, perched on the steps, 
a page could be recognised by his 
uniform of scarlet and gold. A woman 
of twenty five or twenty six, two children 
of from six to eight, were seated in the 
coach. They kept bowing to the people, 
the children thoughtlessly and heedlessly, 
their Mother only too full of thought and 
care perhaps. They were the Queen, the 
Prince of Orange and Prince Maurice. 

No face at once more gracious or more 
melancholy was ever seen than the 
Queen's; she possesses all a woman's 
sweetness combined with a  Princess's 
majesty. I had the honour of three 
interviews with her during the two days 
I spent at Amsterdam, and I have not 
forgotten one word she said to me. May 
her people be kind and faithful to her and 
may God never change her sadness into 
sorrow. 

The procession passed on and vanished 
in the distance,—a strange sight in these 
days when Kings seem branded with the 
stigma of fate ! 

Alas! which is in the right, kings or 
peoples? This is the great enigma to 
which were sacrificed Charles the First 
and Louis the Sixteenth; the Restoration 
of 1660 put the people in the wrong ; the 
Revolution of 1848 has done the same 
for Kings. The Future must decide; 
but I will stake my money on the People. 

The Show was over and I had nothing 
more to do at Amsterdam until eleven 
o'clock next day, so 1 begged my Hosts 
to excuse me for the interval, at the same 
time asking them for information as to 
the best means of reaching Monniken- 
dam. 
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They seemed surprised. What strange 
Caprice was this? What could I have to 
do at Monnikendam. I took good care 
not to tell them I was going there in 
search of a mermaid! I simply said I 
must go to Monnikendam. So they de- 
tailed Wittering’s brother to bear me 
company. 

Alexandre separated from me; he 
wanted to visit Broek. Biard followed 
my fortunes and announced that he would 
accompany me to Monnikendam. The 
fact is, I think, he was rather ashamed of 
himself; he had been to the North Cape 
and from that furthermost point of Europe 
had looked out upon two Oceans without 
discovering a single mermaid in either of 
them. His own star had failed him; he 
was counting upon mine. 

I went down to the Harbour and 
started, or rather begged my guide to 
start, in quest of Pére Olifus. The 
search was long in vain; his boat was 
there right enough, but her owner was 
not. At last he was unearthed in a sort 
of long-shore pot-house which he made 
his headquarters. He was told that a 
traveller was starting for Monnikendam 
and would go with nobody but him. The 
preference flattered his vanity; he tore 
himself away from his glass and came 
forward with a smile to meet me. 

“This is Pére Olifus," said the man 
who at Wittering's request had kindly 
undertaken to find him. I handed my 
scout a florin. Père Olifus noticed this, 
and seeing the price I was ready to pay 
for him, grew more amiable than ever. 

Meantime I was scrutinizing my man 
with an interest corresponding to his im- 
portance, —and Biard was sketching him. 
He was an old sea-dog, as I had been 
told, of sixty to sixty four, more like a 
seal than a man. White-haired and 
white beard both an inch long and as 
stiff as a mop; round china-blue and 
peering eyes; a mouth from ear to ear 
showing two pairs of yellow teeth above 
and below like a walrus’s; a mahogany 
coloured complexion. He was dressed 
in wide trousers that had once been blue 
and a sort of hooded wraprascal, along 
the seams of which could still be dis- 
tinguished traces of embroidery that 
showed the garment in question to have 
been originally Spanish or Neapolitan. 

One of his cheeks was distended by an 
enormous quid of tobacco that looked 
like a swelling. From time to time he 
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ejected a spurt of black saliva from his 
mouth with the whistling sound chewers 
of the weed affect. | 

«Ah! so you are French,” he said to 
me. 

* How do you know." 

* Lord ! it would be poor work to have 
seen the four quarters of the world,— 
Europe, Asia, Africa and America, and 
not to know a man at the first glance. 
French, I say French, French!" and he 
started singing : 

** Mourir pour la patrie." 


I stopped him in the middle; “Not 
that, Pére Olifus, please—sing something 
else." 

“Why so?” 

* Because I know that tune." 

* Good! as you please. So you want 
to go to Monnikendam. 

cM eg 

' And you make a point of Pére Olifus 
taking you there, eh?” 

i Yeas’ 

* Well and good! we will take you 
over, without charging." 

** And why without charging ?" 

* Because I have eyes in my head and 
can see what I can see. Are you sleeping 
there, at Monnikendam ? ” 

Sees. 

* Well and good; then I recommend 
you to the Inn of the Bonhomme Tro- 
pique." 

“That is precisely where I am going.” 

“It’s kept by my daughter Mar- 
garet." 

* [ know it is." 

* Ah!" cried Pére Olifus, **you know it 
is, eh ? "—And he fell into a brown study. 

* Well ! suppose we make a start, Pére 
Olifus ? 

** Yes, yes, let us be off.” Then look- 
ing round at me:** 1I know why you are 
coming." 

** You de £^" 

“Yes, I know; you are a savant and 
you want to make me talk.” 

* And does it hurt you to talk, Pére 
Olifus, if we moisten the conversation 
with schnapps at the beginning, rum in 
the middle and rack punch to finish up 
with.” 

* Oh, ho! so you know the proper or- 
der?" 

* Oh Lord! no, it was just a guess." 

* Well and good ; I1 am ready to talk, 
but not before the children, mind you!” 

** And where are the children ? '! 


in Duteh ;“ “hurry "amin! say. 
is a customer for us and for your sister 


looks at their father. 
doubt that the old man had been talking a 
bit too much already. 
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* You shall see them,"—then turning 


to three different quarters of the compass, 
he gave a whistle. 


Atthis sound, which 
bore a strong resemblance to the screech 


of a locomotive engine, I saw five great 
lads come running up, all making for one 
common centre,—the group formed by 
Biard, Pére Olifus and myself. 


“Ho, Joachim ! ho, Thomas! ho, 
Philip! ho, Simon and Jude!" he cried 
Here 


Margaret." 


Catching the name Margaret, and 


judging by the way Pére Olifus spoke to 
the five great lads who were running up, 


I gathered. the sense more or less of what 


he had just said. | 


* Oh, ho! Pere Olifus, and 1s this a 


sample, pray, of the fine family they told 
me about ?” 


“That was at The Hague, was is not, 


at the Museum ? I shall have to send him 
a remittance, that old scamp. Yes, there 
are my five boys.” | 


“Then you have five boys and a 


girl?” 


“A girl and five boys, two of them 
twins, Simon and Jude. The eldest is 


twenty-five.” 


‘And all by the same mother,” I asked 


with some little hesitation. 


Olifus looked at me: *' By the same 
mother, yes; on that side certain sure; 
I could net say as much on the other side 
of... But h'sh! here come the children ; 


not a word before them." . 


The boys filed in front of me, touching 
their caps to me and casting doubtful 
It struck them no 


** Come, come, lads, get aboard!” cried 
Pére Olifus, '**and let's show the gentle- 
men we should do all right in a hundred 
tonner, if need be." 

Three of the young fellows leapt nim- 
bly into the boat while the two others 
hauled on the chain to bring her up to 
the quay-side. Père Olifus got aboard 
actively enough and we settled down in 
the stern. Simon and Jude followed 
us and crew and passengers were com- 
plete. The two former apparently always 
worked together and they now set to 
work to step the mast, which was lying at 
the bottom of the boat. Meantime their 
father took the helm. Joachim un- 
hitched the painter and Philip and 
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Thomas, each armed with an oar, worked 
their way through the thousands of boats, 
barges and ships which crowded the Har- 
bour. 

Once free from these obstacles, we 
hoisted sail: the wind was favour- 
able and we made good way. In 
another ten minutes we had doubled 
the low point which had hitherto 
blocked our view and were sailing on 
the open Zuider Zee. 

In half-an-hour we were in the Strait 
between Tidam and the Island of Mar- 
ken. Olifus laid a finger on my arm. 

** Do you see those tall reeds yonder ? ” 
he asked. 

** On the shore of the Island you mean? 
yes, I can see them." 

«That is where I found her.” 

** Found whom ?" 

ishl Psh!” 

Joachim had noticed his father’s ges- 
ture and turning in our direction had 
shrugged his shoulders most disrespect- 
fully and cast a look of reproach at his 
father. 

‘Well, well, what now, boys?” ex- 
claimed the latter, “there’s no harm 
done," —and not another word was said. 

In five minutes more we were in the 
little inlet and could make out the village 
nestling on our left. 

Several times the young men had 
turned their looks to the South. They 
did not seem exactly afraid, but were 
evidently anxious. 

«What is wrong with your boys?” I 
asked, “they appear to be on the look out 
for something." 

* Yes, they are on the look out for 
something they would as lief not see,” 

* And what is that?” 

“The wind, the south wind; to-night 
the dykes will want looking to most likely. 
85 much the better fas use." 

“Why so?” 

* Oh we shall be left at peace and can 
talk at our ease." 

*'Then it doesn't annoy you to talk 
Bhout..." 

“ Annoy me? on the contrary it eases 
my heart. But they, they seem one and 
all to have taken sides with that con- 
founded carrion of a Buchold. There I 
have let the word slip out, and they have 
heard it. Look how Simon and Jude are 
scowling at me. Yet theyare the youngest, 
they are not yet twenty. Well, they are 
just as bad as the others.” 


JI 


‘Whom do you mean by the Buchold, 
zu. 

The lads looked round with an angry 
frown. 

* Now why need you go repeating the 
word? you are going to make yourself 
finely welcome, you are." 

Indeed our five sailor lads seemed to be 
very much annoyed ; so I said no more. 

We were drawing up to the little vil- 
lage, which as we came nearer seemed to 
rise out of the waters. 

«Dont seem to be lookma tm ETE 
Olifus said to me, ** but cast a glance to 
your left." 

I did so and saw a grave-yard. The 
old man winked triumphantly. ** That's 
where she lies," he said. 

I understood, but contented myself 
with a little nod by way of answer. 
Our dialogue however brief, and wordless 
on my part, as it had been, had not es- 
caped Thomas, who doubtless by way of 
protest against the feelings of satisfaction 
his father seemed to experience, heaved a 
sigh and made the sign of the Cross. 

* So, your children are Catholics?" I 
asked him. 

“Qh, good Lord! yes, don’t speak of 
it, there is nothing they don’t do to make 
me mad, the rascals. However I have no 
right to blame them; it’s not their fault 
but their mother’s.” 

‘Ah their mether wass. .«” 

‘The day I found her, I left her un- 
guarded for just a moment. In that 
moment; bless me! if the Curé did not 
take and baptize her.” 

* Father ! father!” protested Philip, 
who sat nearest to us, turning round 
sharply. 

“ Be easy!” said the old man, “we 
are only talking of St. John who baptized 
our Lord in the Jordan,—nothing else, I 
assure you." 

So saying he got up in the boat and 
waved his cap. 

** Ho, Margaret! " he shouted, hailing a 
handsome girl of nineteen or twenty, who 
was standing at the threshold of her 
door. “Get your best bed-room ready 
and cook a good supper; I am bringing 
you a customer." 

Then turning to me, he added, ** Go on 
ahead and wait for me in your room. 
While the boys are at the dykes, I will 
come up and see you and while we smoke 
a pipe and drink a glass of schnapps I 
will tell vou all about it.” 
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I made him a silent assent, to which he 
replied with a knowing wink. Then 
landing with the help of Simon and Jude 
we stepped up to the portal of the Bon- 
homme Tropique, where stood our fair 
hostess awaiting us with a smile on her 
pretty lips. 


CHAPTER V 
FIRST MARRIAGE OF PÈRE OLIFUS 


E were warmly welcomed by Mile 

Marguerite Olifus. She showed 
us to a double-bedded room and asked us 
if we should prefer to take our meals in 
our chamber or in the common dining- 
room. The hope that Pére Olifus would 
tell us the story of his adventures led us 
to choose the former alternative. Then 
she wished to know what we would rather 
have for supper and we said we would 
trust entirely to Mlle Marguerite's selec- 
tion. The whole conversation of course 
was conducted by signs; but the language 
of signs, ridiculous enough between men 
who get angry and impatient, becomes a 
very agreeable mode of intercourse when 
practised with a pretty woman whosmiles 
in your face all the time. The net result 
was that, without a single word having 
been uttered on either side, at the end of 
ten minutes we perfectly understood each 
other’s meaning. 

Pére Olifus was not mistaken ; the wind 
began to blow harder and harder. "There 
was no positive danger, but as a measure 
of precaution the dykes had to be watched. 
From the window we saw three of Pére 
Olifus sons making for the shore; the 
remaining two, Simon and Jude, went 
into a neighbouring house, where we 
learnt subsequently they were courting 
two sisters. 

Whilst we were looking out through 
the ever darkening twilight at the stir of 
street and harbour, our table was fur- 
nished, to begin with, with a dish of grilled 
salmon and another of hard-boiled eggs 
piping hot. 

These eggs, of the size of pigeon’s, 
were green with red spots: they were lap- 
wings’ eggs, which are found in abund- 
ance in May, and have a much more 
delicate flavour than fowls’ eggs. A bottle 
of Bordeaux towered in the midst of these 
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national comestibles, like a tall slender 
steeple lording it over the lowly roofs of a 
village. 
sailor’s appetite ; both wine and food were 


We took our places with a 


ef the best. 

However, the meal after all was not 
the main thing ; what we looked for with 
most impatience was the appearance of 
Pére Olifus. During dessert we heard 
on the stairs the sound of heavy foot- 
steps advancing furtively. The door 
opened and Pére Olifus, a bottle under 
his arm and his pipe in his mouth, entered 
laughing to himself. 

« H’sh,”? he said, ** here I am." 

* And in good company it would ap- 
pear." 

* Oh, yes, I said to myself there are two 
Frenchmen, we must be four strong to 
make head against them, so I took a bottle 
of schnapps, a bottle of rum, a bottle of 
rack-punch and here I am.” 

* Upon my word, Pére Olifus,” I told 
him, “the more I hear you speak, the more 
you surprise me; you speak French more 
like a subject of His Late Majesty Louis 
XIVth than a sailor-man of His Majesty 
William III." 

‘The fact is, I am a Frenchman at 
bottom,” said Pére Olifus, winking one 
eye. 

Ya How do you mean at bottom ? ” 

“Why, my father was a Frenchman 
and my mother a Dane; my grandfather 
was French and my grandmother came 
from Hamburg. As for my children, I am 
proud to say they have a French father, 
while their mother . . . Oh! for their 
mother I won't make bold to say quite 
what she was; £hey at any rate are true 
Dutchmen. It would not have happened 
if I had been there to attend to their 
bringing up; but I was in the Indies.” 

“Still, you used to come home now and 
again!" I suggested with a laugh. 

“That is where you are wrong ; I never 
did." 

“Then your wife used to go out to join 
rou?” 

* Yes and no." 

“ What do you mean ‘ yes and no’ ?” 

* Here's where the plot thickens, look 
you. It seems distance goes for nothing 
when you have a witch for a wife.” 

* Now we are coming to it, eh ? " 

“That is so; anyhow I am going to 
tell you the whole story; but first a glass 
of schnapps, it is the real stuff I give you 
my word. To your good health!” 
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* The same to you, friend." 

“Well, as I was saying, I am a French- 
man, son of a Frenchman, sailors from 
father to son, of the old sea-dog, Jack-tar 
breed. I was born at sea and I hope to 
dae theres! 

* How is it you never joined the Navy 
—a man of your kidney ?” 

* Oh! I served in the Emperor's time; 
but in 1810, good-night! I was nabbed 
and sent to England—I suppose to learn 
English ; I found it useful later on, as you 
wil hear. In 1814 I came back here to 
Monnikendam ; it was there the Emperor 
had pressed me. I was an industrious 
man and I used to make all sorts of straw- 
work nick-nacks on the hulks and then 
sell them to the English ladies who came 
to visit the prisoners; so that I came 
home with quite a little capital, some- 
thing like three or four hundred florins. I 
bought a boat, called myself captain and 
made it my business to carry passengers 
to Amsterdam, Purmeren, Edam, Hoorn, 
in fact all along the coast. 

« This went on from 1815 to 1820. I 
was now thirty-five and they were always 
asking me, ‘why don’t you get married, 
Pére Olifus ?' But I used to say, * Not I! 
I am a salt-water man, a sort of merman, 
and I shan't marry until I have found a 
mermaid.’ ‘And why do you want to 
marry a mermaid, Pére Olifus?’ ‘ Why,’ 
says I, ‘ because mermaids don’t talk, you 
know.’ 

“T ought to tell you that two or three 
hundred years ago they once found a mer- 
maid cast up on the sands; they taught 
her to make a curtsey and spin, but they 
hever taught her, no never, to say a 
word." 

« Yes, I know ; well?” 

«You see, a woman who can make 
a curtsey and spin, and never say a 
word is a perfect treasure; but the real 
truth is, look you, I did not believe in 
mermaids, I had made up my mind not 
to marry. 

“ One day, it was the 2oth September, 
1823,—I shall not forget the day in a 
hurry, there had been heavy weather the 
day before, the wind blowing in hard 
from the North Sea. I was coming back 
from taking an Englishman over to 
Amsterdam and as I was making the 
passage between Cape Tidam and the 
little Island of Marken, just where the 
reeds grow, the place I shewed you as we 
came here, we catch sight of something 
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that looked like an animal thrashing the 
water. 

‘We pulled towards the spot and the 
nearer we pulled the more like a human 
being it looks. We shout‘ hold on, hold 
on, never fear, we are coming,’ but the 
more we shout, the more the creature 
struggles. We get there, and lo and 
behold it is a woman kicking about in the 
water. 

“There was a Parisian in the boat, a 
wag, and he says to me, ‘Why Pére 
Olifus, it’s a mermaid, there is the wife 
for you, When I heard the word, look 
you, I should have sheered off, if I had 
not been a fool. But not I, I was as 
curious as a porpoise and I push on for 
the shore, crying, * By the Lord! it is a 
woman anyway and what is more, like to 
drown; must take her aboard, that is 
flats 

«She has not much on, said the 
Parisian; the fact is, she was stark 
naked. 

«< Oh, never you fear, was all I said, 
and with the word, I jumped into the 
water and took her in my arms. 

* She had fainted away. We tried to 
draw her out from among the reeds; but 
I don’t know how she managed it, the 
rushes had made a knot round one leg 
that the tightest of sailor’s knots was a 
fool to it. Finally we had to cut her 
loose. Then we laid her in the bottom 
of the boat, threw our sea-cloaks over her 
and steered for Monnikendam. We con- 
jectured there had been a shipwreck in 
the neighbourhood and that the poor 
woman had been washed ashore and got 
entangled in the reeds. But the Parisian 
shook his head; he would have it the 
woman had fainted with terror when she 
saw us, and declared it was a mermaid, 
a Nereid, not a ship-wrecked woman at 
al. Then he lifted up a corner of the 
boat-cloaks and looked at her. 

* [ looked at her too and I must confess 
I rather liked looking. She was a pretty 
creature, apparently twenty or twenty- 
two at the most, fine arms and beautiful 
bust ; only her hair had a greenish tinge, 
but as her complexion was of the whitest, 
this was not unbecoming. 

* While I was looking she opened an 
eye. This was green too, but it was none 
the less fascinating for all that. When I 
saw she had opened her eye I dropped 
the corner of the cloak again, asking her 
pardon }if I had been indiscreet and 
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promising her that when I got to Monni- 
kendam I would go to the Burgomaster 
Vancliefs and borrow his daughter's 
finest frock to give her. She said nothing 
and I thought it was shame kept her 
dumb, and I signed to the others to say 
nothing, only telling them to bend to their 
oars with a will. 

* Suddenly the cloaks were lifted, she 
springs up to leap overboard. What an 
idiot I was ever to have stopped her!" 

** You held her back ?" 

* Exactly so, by her green hair. What 
followed ought to have opened my eyes; 
all alone as she was, she all but mastered 
the whole six of us. The Parisian for his 
part got a clout in the eye ofher... He 
told me solemnly he had never seen a 
finer bit of boxing at the Courtille in 
Paris. 

* For my part I thought she was a 
madwoman bent upon drowning herself. 
I seized her round the body and though 
her skin was as slippery as an eel's, I 
managed to hold her while my com- 
panions tied her hand and foot. Once 
securely bound she gave in, and after 
uttering a scream or two and shedding 
a few tears, made up her mind to lie 
quiet. 

“ There was not a man amongst us but 
had got his gruel, but the Parisian was in 
the worst case; every five minutes he 
kept bathing his eye with sea-water. If 
ever you get a bit of a whack, ’tis a 
sovereign remedy, look you, is sea-water. 
Soon we landed and as the news spread 
of the treasure trove we had picked up, the 
whole village came running to the water- 
side. We carried the woman into the 
house and I sent to ask Burgomaster 
Vanclief's daughter if she would be so 
good as to lend one of her dresses to the 
shipwrecked girl. Ignorance is bliss, you 
know. 

“The Burgomaster’s daughter soon 
appeared bringing a complete costume 
with her. I introduced her into the room 
where our prisoner lay on a bed still tied 
and bound. The latter recognised her, it 
would seem, as a being of her own 
sex, for after motioning to the girl to 
untie her hands, and the latter having 
quickly done her this service, she began 
to scrutinize her with much curiosity, 
fingering her clothes as if to see whether 
or no they were part of her body and 
peeping under her dress. This the 
Burgomaster’s daughter very obligingly 
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allowed her to do, pointing out the 
difference between skin and clothes, and 
undressing and dressing again to teach 
her the resemblance there was between 
them when they were naked and the 
difference when they were clothed. 

** Coquetry, look you,is a vice that comes 
as natural to the savage as to the civilized 
woman, to the civilized woman as to 
the mermaid ; our prisoner, instead of try- 
ing to escape, instead of any more cries 
and tears, began to examine with interest 
the gowns and bodices, the cap and gilt 
ornaments of the head-dress. Next she 
signified that she wanted to put them on. 
She had only once seen how all these 
articles were adjusted and fastened and 
unfastened ; but there, she was almost as 
clever about it as if she had never done 
anything else all her life but dress and 
undress. When her toilet was complete 
she looked about for water to see her 
reflection in it. The Burgomaster’s 
daughter handed her a mirror ; she looked 
at herself, uttered a cry of surprise, and 
burst out laughing like a mad thing. 

* [t was at that moment the Curé came 
in and insisted, come what might, on 
baptizing her. Only when the Curé 
wanted to remove her cap she very 
nearly tore the good man’s eyes out of 
his head. He had to explain to her that 
it was only for a moment her head was to 
be bared; all the same she never let go 
either cap or gold ornaments, which she 
carefully put on again without anybody’s 
help directly the Priest was out of the 
room. 

“I was dying to see her. So I went 
upstairs and asked the Burgomaster’s 
daughter if I might come in; whereupon 
she threw open the door. My five com- 
rades were at my back, craning their 
necks in the passage; the Parisian 
brought up the rear with a compress of 
salt and water over his eye. 

«I looked about for the Mermaid, but 
I did not recognise her. What I saw was 
a pretty Frisian girl; her hair was a 
trifle green, but what of that? green and 
gold, you know, go very well together. 

« 'T'he Burgomaster's daughter dropped 
me a sweeping curtsey. The Mermaid 
marked how she did it and followed suit. 
What things women are, sir, what 
actresses, what hypocrites, to be sure! 
It was barely two hours since she had 
made acquaintance with human beings 
and there she was laughing and crying, 
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looking at herself in the glass and drop- 
ping curtseys. Oh it should surely have 
opened my eyes; but what is written is 
written ! 

«I began a conversation with hber by 
means of signs. I asked her if she was 
not hungry. I knew it was through the 
stomach you make animals love you, 
and somehow I had a great wish, if 
only out of curiosity, to make this woman 
love me. She told me ‘yes’ in the same 
way; whereupon I brought her water- 
melons, grapes, pears, and anything else 
in the way of fruit I could procure. She 
manifested no surprise, but pounced upon 
the viands directly she saw them. Only 
when she had eaten the fruit, she was for 
eating the plate, and we had all the 
dificulty in the world in making her 
understand that this was not eatable. 

“Meantime the Curé had taken his 
precautions. He had explained to the 
Burgomaster’s daughter that, albeit the 
mermaid might be a fish, she was a fish 
that bore too strong a resemblance to a 
woman to remain lodged in a bachelor’s 
house. Accordingly, just as she was 
finishing her meal, the Burgomaster came 
for her with his wife and his other 
daughter. 

‘The two new friends started off, as 
happily as could be, arm in arm. Only 
the mermaid walked barefoot; she could 
not wear the shoes they had brought her, 
—not that they were too small, for it was 
Just the opposite; but this part of her 
accoutrement was the last thing she could 
get accustomed to. 

‘‘Coming to the door, she cast a look 
at the sea. Perhaps she felt a sudden 
longing to return to her old home, but she 
would have had to push her way through 
the whole population of the village, which 
had assembled about the house to see her 
pass; besides she would have spoilt her 
fine clothes. She only shook her head 
and set off quietly for the Burgomaster’s 
house, followed by the assembled inhabi- 
tants of Monnikendam, shouting in chorus 
‘the Buchold! the Buchold!’ which 
means in Low Dutch the Water-maid. 
As she had no name of her own, the title 
stuck to her. 

* [ had said a hundred times over that 
I would only marry a mermaid; and lo! 
here was one ready for me. Sothat night 
all my friends toasted my approaching 
marriage with the Buchold; she was 
young, she was pretty, she had looked at 


me out of her green eyes in a sort of way 
that I did not dislike, she was dumb; 
upon my word I was not loath to join in 
the toast. 

“Three months later she could do 
everything a woman need do,—except 
speak. In her Frisian costume, she was 
the prettiest girl, not only in all Holland, 
but in all Frisia to boot; she did not 
seem ill-disposed towards me, and I was 
in love with her like a calf. I had every 
right to her, seeing it was I who had 
saved her life, and there were no difficul- 
ties to be apprehended from her relatives. 
So in due course I married her. 

“She was wedded at the Town Hall 
before the Burgomaster under the name 
of Marie the Buchold, his reverence the 
Curé having deemed it becoming, when 
he baptized her, to give her the name of 
the Mother of Our Lord. 

“There was a great dinner at my ex- 
pense, followed by a ball, at which the 
newly-wed Marie did the honours,—by 
signs, drinking, eating, dancing like any 
other woman, only all the while as dumb 
as a tench. The guests were unanimous 
in their felicitations; seeing her so pretty 
and sweet and dumb, all said with one 
accord, *Lucky dog, Olifus, eh ? lucky 
dog!’ 

* Next morning I woke at ten o'clock. 
She was awake already and was watch- 
ing my slumbers. I opened my eyes sud- 
denly, and ai» fancied |I read. en ner 
features a strange look of mockery and 
mischief. However, directly she saw my 
eyes fixed on her, her face resumed its 
ordinary expression, and for the moment 
I forgot all about the other. 

o Good morning, little wife,’ I said. 

«Good morning, little husband,’ she 
answered back. 

“I gave vent to a cry of despair, and 
the sweat rose to my brow; my wife 
could talk ! 

* [t seems marriage had loosened the 
string of her tongue. This happened 
December 22nd,.182241 

"And now your good health, sir," 
added Pére Olifus, tossing off a second 
glass of schnapps, and inviting Biard and 
myself to do the like, **and don't you 
marry a mermaid! " 

oo saying, he passed the back of his 
hand over his lips, and resumed the 
thread of his narrative. 


CHAPTER WE 
CONJUGAL TRIBULATIONS 


e EANTIME, as my wife appeared 
to have got the use of her 
tongue only to say soft and pleasant 
things to me, I readily enough consoled 
myself for my disappointment. In fact, 
for a whole month I was perfectly happy. 
Everybody congratulated me; only the 
Parisian, when I boasted of my good 
luck, would answer by striking up: 
** Va-t'en voir s'ils viennent, Jean, 
Va-t'en voir s'ils viennent.* 
I must do him the justice to say he had 
distrusted the Buchold from the first. 

* After a. month of halcyon days, I 
began to see that foul weather was brew- 
ing; there were still occasional intervals 
of calm, but it was the calm that comes 
before the storm. As an old sailor should, 
I foresaw what was ahead and prepared 
to face it. 

“It began about a voyage I had made 
to Amsterdam; she would have it I had 
paid a visit to an old sweetheart of mine 
who lived down by the harbour, and that 
I had spent the night with her. 

“I must tell you that in less than a 
week my wife had learnt to say whatever 
she wanted, and that now, at the end of a 
month, she could have given lessons to 
any language master at Amsterdam, Rot- 
terdam or The Hague. What angered 
me most in what she said about my visit 
to Amsterdam was the fact that it was 
true; you might have thought the witch- 
wife had followed me there, gone into the 
house with me, and seen everything that 
happened. I denied the facts till all was 
blue, but she would not be argued out of 
it, and threatened that the very next time 
such a thing occurred she would make 
me remember it. I took her threats for 
what women’s threats are worth as a 
rule, and as nothing in the world is more 
unbearable than a cross face, I cajoled 
and pacified the Buchold to such good 
purpose that she thought no more about 
it, or at any rate, appeared to think no 
more about it. 

“ A fortnight slipped by in comparative 
peace. At the end of that time I took 
some travellers over to Edam. They 
were to return the same evening to 


* “Go see if they are coming, Jean; go see if 


they are coming,” 
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Monnikendam; but they were artists, 
and had found capital subjects to draw; 
so they told me they would keep me till 
the following day. Of course I might 
have gone back, telling them that as 
they did not keep to their agreement, I 
was not going to keep to mine, but as 
you will understand, a man does not 
treat good customers like that. More- 
over, I had an old sweetheart at Edam, 
and I had not seen her since my mar- 
rage with the Buchold; she had given 
me a little nod from behind her window 
curtain as I passed down the street, and 
I had replied by a wink of the eye. 
This meant, being interpreted: ‘That’s 
all settled; if I have a moment to spare, 
I shall give you a look in.’ Now I had 
more than a moment; I had a whole 
night. 

“This time I felt quite secure. My 
fair friend had to be careful; so when- 
ever I went to see her before my mar- 
riage, it was always at night, by climb- 
ing a garden wall, opening a little door 
in a fence and scrambling into her room 
by the window. Nobody had ever 
known about these nocturnal expedi- 
tions, and nobody would know now. 
At eleven o’clock the night was as 
black as ink; I made my way to the 
wall and scaled it, opened the door I 
have mentioned, and scrambled in by 
the window—all successfully." 

“By gad!” said Biard, “you have a 
very graphic way of telling a story, Pére 
Olifus ; here's to the health of your pretty 
sweetheart." 

* Oh! sir, it would be more to the 
point to drink to mine," said Pére 
Olifus in melancholy tones, draining a 
third glass of schnapps. 

“Pooh! why, what could come to 
you in her room under these pleasant 
circumstances ? "' 

“Tt was not in the room, sir, I came 
to"giemeputas Leleft it” 

* Go on, Pére Olifus, we are all atten- 
tion; you are quite a Laurence Sterne 
atastory; go on." 

* Well, as I came out,—it was be- 
fore daylight, you understand—she had 
to be careful as I have told you, and 
for my own part, after what had hap- 
pened at home on my return from 
Amsterdam, I was not particularly 
anxious to be seen,— well as I came 
out, after passing the little door in the 
fence, I encountered an obstacle in the 
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middle of the garden walk, a mere 
nothing, a bit of twine, something 
stretched across my path. I had my 
knife in my pocket; I opened it, and 
slash! I cut the cord. 

‘But at the same moment, look you, 
I received a crack with a stick across 
the loins,—-my word! such a crack! 
‘You scoundrel!’ I shouted, and seized 
hold of the stick. But there was no- 
body there, only a pear tree, to which 
the stick was fastened in a very in- 
genious way; by cutting the thread I 
had released the stick, and the stick 
once released came thump on my back. 
I scuttled off rubbing my back. My 
first thought had been that the girl's 
father or her brothers had got an ink- 
ling of what was going on, and being 
afraid to attack me face to face, they 
had prepared this ambuscade. How- 
ever, as nobody had laughed or madea 
sound or even stirred, I made off on 
tip-toe and back to my inn. 

«At ten o'clock we left Edam, and 
half an hour later were in the harbour of 
Monnikendam. The instant I could 
make out my own house, I saw the 
Buchold standing at the door; she was 
waiting for me with looks of irritation 
that struck me as ominous. For my 
own part I put on a most smiling expres- 
sion. No sooner had I crossed the 
threshold than she slammed to the door 
behind me. 

“« Ah!’ she began, ‘here’s pretty be- 
haviour for a man six weeks married.’ 

«What behavior uP asked, witt a 
look of extreme innocence. 

** * You dare to ask me that! ' she cried. 

** Certainly 1 do5 

** Hold your tongue, and answer my 
questions.” Her green eyes were flash- 
ing fire. 

“< Where were you last night at eleven 
o'clock ? tell me that. Where did you 
stay from eleven o'clock tili five next 
morning? What happened to you as 
you came out from the place where you 
had spent those six hours?” 

“< I don’t know what you mean.’ 

*** Oh, you don't, don't you? ' 

“mo, 1 don't.’ 

“< Well then, I am going to tell you. 
You left the Inn at eleven o'clock, you 
climbed over a wall you opened a 
door, you scaled a window, you got into 
a room where you stopped until five 
o'clock in the morning. At five in the 


morning you came out again, and you 
received a blow with a stick, and you 
went back to the Inn, rubbing your back. 
Just tell me, pray, if it 1s not all true.’ 

* Of course I said it was not, though I 
must confess I did not do so with the 
same confidence as the other time ; be- 
sides, I bore my condemnation upon my 
person, for I had the mark of the stick 
across my shoulders. 

«Still all the time I kept making 
sheep’s eyes at the Buchold. I managed 
to kiss her hand and presently her cheek, 
and grumbling still she ended by forgiv- 
ing me. 

«< Take care, she said, ‘next time you 
won't get off so cheaply.’ 

« 6Qh. no!*'I said tomy pekt 
time, mind you, I will keep a better look 
out, and then we shall see.' 

* She nodded her head as if to say, 
‘Yes, we shall see l’ 

«That witch of a Buchold, it really 
seemed as if she could read my thoughts. 

* However, this time again we patched 
up the quarrel. | 

*A week later I took a party of 
travellers to Stavoren. It was a long 
way, and it was out of the question to get 
back the same day; I did not know how 
to pass the time, when suddenly I remem- 
bered I had a sweetheart in that neigh- 
bourhood. It was a pretty girl who lived 
at a millon the banks of a pretty little 
lake between Bath and Stavoren. In 
former days when I went to see her, I 
used to swim across the lake, and as her 
window gave on the water she had only 
to reach me a hand and there I was in 
her room. 

“This time it was even more con- 
venient, for the lake was frozen. I 
borrowed a pair of skates. At ten o'clock 
I set out from Stavoren, at a quarter past 
ten I was by the lake side; at twenty- 
five minutes past I was under the fair 
lady’s window. I gave the usual signal 
and the window opened. They had 
heard of my marriage at the mill, so my 
sweetheart might well have shown some 
resentment. But she was a good-natured 
wench, so I soon made my peace. 

« At six o'clock I took nd» Weavers 
felt perfectly secure ; the lake was utterly 
lonely, nobody had seen me come and 
nobody was likely to see me go. I put 
on my skates and away I went. At the 
third or fourth stroke I felt the ice 
cracking under me. 


I tried to turn back, 
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but it was too late. Something was 
dragging me towards a place where I 
could hear the water lapping; theice had 
been broken whilst I was in the mill. In 
front of me was a channel of open water ; 
I pressed hard on my heels, but all to no 
purpose. I came to the hole, and 
* good-night,' I was in the lake. 

"Luckily I can dive like a seal. I 
held my breath and looked for an opening. 
Itis no easy job to find one's bearings 
underneath the ice, I can tell you. At 
last I saw what looked like a strip of 
thinner ice; I was swimming towards it, 
when suddenly I felt something catch me 
by the leg and draw me down to the 
bottom. I was just opening my mouth 
to take a breath of air, but instead of that 
I swallowed a great gulp of water. 

“Everything went black, and I heard 
a buzzing in my ears; I felt that if I did 
not rid myself, and that mighty quick, of 
what was dragging me down, I was a 
lost man. I kicked out with all my 
might, and to some purpose, for the thing 
that was pulling me let go. I took 
advantage of my release to rise to the 
surface. Jor two or three seconds more 
I banged with my head against the ice; 
finally stifling, half-dead, almost fainting, 
I succeeded in producing a solution of 
continuity, as the mathematicians put it. 

I got my head above the water, I took 
a deep, deep breath, I clung on to the ice, 
but the more I tried to get on t6 it, the 
more it kept breaking away. Eventually 
by a tremendeus effort I dragged myself 
full length on tothe slippery surface ; and 
my Mint being distributed, the ice held 
good. got to my feet and struck out 
with my skates. Never a ship running 
free before the wind went the pace I 
went. I made a good thirty knots an 
hour, but on reaching the bank I was at 
the end of my strength. 

*] lost consciousness, and when I 
recovered my senses | found myself in a 
warm bed and saw I was in the room at 
the inn from which I had set out the 
night before. Some peasants going to 
market had found me stretched on the 
ground, half-dead and thrte parts frozen ; 
they had lifted me into their cart and 
brought me back to Stavoren, where the 
landlady, who knew me, had taken every 
care of me. 

“Two hours later, thanks to a bowl of 
punch, which I swallowed steaming hot, 
I was as well as ever. Qur travellers 
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had finished what they had to do by ten 
o'clock; they were in a hurry to get 
back; and so was I, for I was not a little 
anxious about the reception that awaited 
me at home. We hoisted sail at eleven 
with a fair wind. It is twelve leagues 
pretty near from Stavoren to Monniken- 
dam, and we covered the distance in six 
hours, which is good going. 

* "This time it was not on the threshold 
of the door that the Buchold was waiting 
for me, it was at the water's edge. Her 
green eyes glittered in the gloom like two 
emeralds. She signed to me to go in 
front of her into the house. I said 
nothing, but my mind was made up, if 
she aggravated me too far, to give her 
one of those little marital corrections 
which they say women require every 
three months or so, if they are to become 
perfect wives. So I went quietly intothe 
house and shut the door myself. Then 
taking a seat— 

« * Well, what now ? ' said I. 

* « What now, indeed ! ' she screamed. 

“s Yes, what do you want ?' 

«Wiat do I want! 1 wantetowtell 
you you are a blackguard to go trapesing 
about the way you do, running the risk of 
getting drowned and leaving your poor wife 
a widow with a child upon her hands.’ 

€ Ibat) & child ?^ 

** Yes, you villain, I am with child, 
you know that well enough ! ' 

“ONSE Upon my wordi 

“¢ Well, if you didn’t know it, I'll tell 
you so now.’ 

«uL amaeeladito hear 1ty 

*« * So you are glad to hear it.’ 

«“é Would you have me say I am sorry 
to hear it?’ 

“* There you go, bandying words with 
me instead of asking my pardon.’ 

«< Your pardon for what ?' 

* * For running about o' nights like a 
were-wolf, for going courting miller girls. 
Is it a proper time for skating, I ask you 
that, eh, six o’clock in the morning ?’ 

‘‘Come now,’ said I,‘I am getting sick 
of your spying ways, and if you don’t let 
me be 

** * What will you do?" 

“I had a fine Bengal-bamboo, as 
whippy as a rush, which | used for beat- 
ing my clothes with on Sundays. I took 
it from its corner and made it whistle 
about the Buchold’s ears. 

«<< Seemtlint; any: pet! 
more.’ 





I need say no 


— 
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«Oh, ho!’ cried she. ‘You threaten 
me, do you? Just you wait a moment.’ 

* Her eyes shot two flashes of green 
lightning: she sprang upon my bamboo, 
tore it from my hands as easily as I 
might have done with a child, and setting 
her teeth, gave me a thrashing—Oh, 
Lord, a thrashing that would have made 
the devil wince. 

“I had forgotten the business in the 
boat when she had come near trouncing 
all six of us, you know; but at the first 
blows she gave me, I remembered it, 
never fear. I tried to resist, but it was 
a perfect hail-storm! JI began with 
threatening and cursing and swearing, 
and I finished by crying for mercy. l 
had my bellyful, as they say, and more 
than my bellyful. 

“When she saw I was on my knees, 
she stopped striking. 

‘*There,’ she sand, ‘that agmall) richt! 
that will do for this time, but don’t let 
me catch you at it again, or next time 
you won't get off so cheaply.’ 

«< Tarnation!’ IJ muttered, * unless you 
kill me outright...’ 

“Silence! let's get to bed, she said, 
‘indeed you must be tired!’ 

* | was worse than tired, I was utterly 
done up. I went to bed without a word; 
I turned my nose to the wall; I shut my 
eyes; I pretended to go to sleep, but I 
took good care to keep one eye open. 


CHAPTER MH 
FLIGHT 


s OU understand I was not wasting 
my time. The life I was lead- 
ing was past bearing; and I was ponder- 
ing over some way of escaping the 
Buchold’s clutches and paying her back 
into the bargain. I did not know why, 
but I had a shrewd idea it was my wife 
who had set the trap at Edam and 
broken tha ice on the lake of Stavoren. 

* Nor was that all. You will remem- 
ber I had felt something dragging me by 
the leg to the bottom of the water, and 
that I had only got rid of this something 
by kicking out with all my might. Now 
it struck me forcibly that it was not 
something but somebody, that had caught 
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me by the leg, and I stronyly suspected 
that somebody was the Buchold. 

‘Some day or other, I) thought to 
myself, I shall surely find out if it was 
really she. 

* ' But how ?' said I, interrupting Père 
Olifus in his narrative. 

* Lord! sir, you must remember I had 
my skates on my feet. I had not 
troubled, before I kicked out, to take 
them off. Now a kick with a skate is 
not a nice thing, least of all when you 
kick straight downwards. Well, my kick 
had been straight downwards, and if it 
was the Buchold who had received it 
she was bound to bear the marks of it 
somewhere. 

* Very true!" 

“So I said to myself we must lie low 
and pretend to have forgotten all about 
the stick-at Edam, the ducking at Stavo- 
ren and the thrashing at Monnikendam ; 
if she it was, she shall pay for everything 
at one blow. "This resolve taken, I turned 
round and went to sleep. 

* Next morning, while she was still 
asleep, I lifted the sheets and peeped 
underneath; she had not the smallest 
mark of a skate on any part of her body. 
Only I noticed that, instead of putting on 
her nightcap, as usual, she was wearing 
her Frisian cap of copper. 

“: Good!’ said 1, ‘if you still keep'it 
on to-morrow it means that there is some- 
thing underneath.’ But I never let on, 
you know; I began dressing, and mean- 
time the Buchold awoke. Her first 
movement was to put her hand to her 
head. 

«¿Good !’ said I again, ‘we shall find 
out, never fear.’ But I said it under my 
breath, pretending to smile all the time. 
On her part, I am bound to say, directly 
the first moment of anger was over, she 
seemed to think no more about it; but 
then the first moment was a caution! 
The day passed without either of us 
mentioning the little incident of the night 
before, and we might have been a pair of 
turtle-doves. 

* When night came we went to bed. 
As before, the Buchold retained her 
Frisian cap. All night long I longed 
like the devil to get up, light the lamp, 
and open the little catch fastening that 
confounded cap. But it was as if she 
did it on purpose to thwart me; you 
would have thought the woman had% 
fever—she never once left off turning and 
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twisting from side to side. I waited 
patiently, hoping that next night she 
would sleep more peacefully. 

* Next night came, and 1 had my wish 
this time, for she slept like a log. I got 
up softly and lit the lamp. The Buchold 
was lying on her side just as I wanted. 
I touched the catch, the metal opened, 
and underneath, just above the temple, I 
saw a long cut there was no mistaking. 
The blade of the skate had cut her head 
open, and but for her confounded green 
locks, which had deadened the blow, 
would have cracked her skull. 

“JT saw it all. Not only was it my 
wife who had arranged the trap at Edam 
and broken the ice on the lake, but it was 
she too who had dragged me down by 
the leg, with the full intention of drowning 
me. This done, back she would have 
gone to Monnikendam, and as we had 
arranged for all my little property to go 
to the survivor, she would have inherited 
everything I had, dear clever little 
woman ! 

‘There was nothing to be done with 
such a creature, and my mind was soon 
made up. I had put all my money ina 
bag beforehand; with this I meant to 
take ship for some foreign land, I cared 
not what, and there, happen what might, 
I would live peaceful and happy, always 
provided it were far enough away from 
the Buchold. With this purpose in view, 
I put out the lamp, dressed quietly, took 
my bag of money from the cupboard, and 
crept to the door on tiptoe. 

“I was just putting my hand on the 
latch when I felt a clutch on my collar 
and found myself being dragged forcibly 
back. I looked round and saw it was that 
witch-wife of a Buchold; she had only 
been pretending sleep, and had followed 
all my proceedings. 

** Ah ha!' she cried, ‘so that's what 
you are after? After deceiving me, you 
forsake me, and after forsaking me, you 
are going to ruin me! Wait a bit, you 
wait a bit!’ 

* So saying, she took the bamboo from 
its corner; but meantime I seized one 
of the fire-dogs from the hearth. Both 
struck simultaneously ; but I kept my feet, 
while she fell with a crash and a scream, 
or rather a hoarse moan, and lay still. 

“<: Good! said I, ‘she is dead; upon 
my soul! so much the better; I have 
not hurt her half as much as she wanted 
to hurt me.’ 
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“Then, after making sure that my bag 
of money was safe in my pocket, I hurried 
out of the house, shut the door behind 
me, pitched the key into the sea, and 
started running across the open country 
towards Amsterdam. In half an hour I 
was on the seashore. I woke up a 
fisherman of my acquaintance, who was 
asleep in his hut. 1 told him I was so 
unhappy with my wife that I had made 
up my mind that very night to leave the 
country. I begged him therefore to take 
me to Amsterdam, where I would seize 
the first opportunity that offered for 
leaving Holland. The fellow got into 
his clothes, launched his boat, and 
hoisted sail for Amsterdam. 

* [n another half-hour we were entering 
the harbour. A magnificent three- 
master was at that very moment setting 
sall for the Indies. It never took me 
long to make up my mind, ‘’Pon my 
word!’ I said to my friend, ‘ here’s the 
ship for me, and if the Captain is only 
reasonable and don’t ask too much 
passage money, we shall soon strike 
a bargain.’ 

“So I hailed the Captain and he 
stepped up to the bulwarks. 

**Doat ahoy! who are you?’ 
asked. 

** Someone wanting to know if you 
have room left for a passenger.' 

** Yes; pull round to the starboard 
quarter, and you will find the ladder.' 

«Jt is not worth the trouble; just 
heave me a rope’s-end.’ 

«Good! you are a satlor-man, it 
seems.’ 

* * Something like it.' 

* ''hen turning to the fisherman. 

* * Now, my lad, said I*'I want you 
to drink my health, and here's a ten florin 
bit for you.’ 

«< Why, thunder and lightning, what's 
this ?’ 

«< What’s wrong?’ I asked. 

«This was wrong, I had just opened 
my bag, and instead of being full of 
money it was full of stones. 

«Pon life! my lad, I said to the 
fisherman, showing him my bag, ‘ see for 
yourself; I meant you well, but I have 
been robbed.’ 

* * Nonsense! ' 

**I have, honour bright!' and I 
emptied the contents of my bag into the 
boat. 

« € Well, well! 


he 


I am sorry for you, 
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Pére Olifus,’ said the fine fellow! ‘ Any- 
way you meant me well and I will 
drink your health all the same, never 
fear.' 

* * Ho there!' bawled a voice from the 
deck ; ‘the anchor’s a-peak.’ 

“I wrung the fisherman's hand, grasped 

he line, and sprang up the side like a 
squirrel. 

* * Come aboard, sir," said L1 on reaching 
the deck. 

“<: Well; asked the Captain, ‘and where 
are your trunks ?’ 

“e What does a deck-hand want with a 
trunk ?’ 

““« Deck-hand ? you said passenger.’ 

“< Passenger, did I? then it was a slip 
of the tongue. I meant to say, ‘have you 
still room for a hand ?'' 

'* Well, you seem a handy sort of chap,’ 
said the Captain. ‘ Yes, I have room for 
a hand, and what’s more, at forty francs 
a month wages; I am a Captain in the 
East India Company's service, and they 
pay good money.' 

**[f they pay good money, they will 
have good work, that's all about it.’ 

‘The Captain said no more, neither did 
I; and the bargain was every bit as bind- 
ing as if all the attorneys in Holland ha 
had a finger in the pie. 

“ Next day but one we were on the high 
seas. 


CHAPTER VIH 
MAN OVERBOARD 


F HE first land we saw after losing 

sight of the coast of France 
was the little island of Porto-Santo lying 
to the north of Madeira. Madeira itself 
was hid in a fog, and only became visible 
two hours later. 

* We left the harbour of Funchal to 
port, and continued our course. The 
fourth day after doubling Madeira we 
had a view of the Peak of Teneriffe, 
which alternately appeared and dis- 
appeared in the rolling billows of mist, 
which looked like another sea beating 
upon its flanks. We held on without 
stopping, and were soon sailing a sea that 
was like one vast cress-bed; thick layers 
of dark green seaweed, turning to yellow, 
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covered the surface of the ocean and 
formed those clustering bunches of vege- 
table matter which sailors call the ‘ grapes 
of the tropics.’ 

* Jt was not the first time I had made 
such-like voyages. I had been twice to 
Buenos Ayres, and I had seen what 
mariners call blue water, so I was quite 
in my element and felt at ease. The 
ship was a stout sailer and made seven or 
eight knots an hour. Every knot took 
me a mile further from the Buchold, and 
what better could I wish for? We crossed 
the line, and there were the usual high 
jinkson board. I showed my papers duly 
authenticated by Father Neptune, and 
instead of being douched with salt water, 
I douched other people. 

“The Captain was a good sort, and he 
had broached a puncheon of rum, so that 
when I turned in I was pretty well half- 
seas over. Suddenly, as I lay there 
snoozing, you know, now singing to my- 
self, now snoring, making snatches at 
the cockroaches, which JI took for flying 
fish, suddenly I thought I saw a tall 
white figure come down the hatchway 
and stalk up to my hammock. As it 
drew nearer, I recognised the Buchold ; 
I may have gone on snoring perhaps, 
but I left off singing, I give you my 
word. 

** Ah ha!* she cried, * twice over you 
have broken my head, once with a skate, 
and once with a fire-dog ; but instead of 
repenting in sackcloth and ashes, look at 
the pretty state you are in, you tosspot !' 

* [ tried to answer her, but the funny 


|thing was, it was she who was talking 
| now, while I had gone dumb. 


* * Oh, it's no use, she went on. * You 
are not only dumb, you are paralysed 
too; just try to escape, now do.' 

“She saw quite well what I was about, 
the confounded creature, and that I was 
making superhuman efforts to climb out 
of my hammock; but there, my leg was 
as stiff as the mainmast and it would have 
needed the capstan to shift me. So I 
made the best of it; I hove to and lay 
there as steady as a buoy. 

* Luckily I could shut my eyes and 
not see her—that was some consolation ; 
but unluckily I could not shut my ears 
and not hear her. She talked and she 
scolded and she railed till it became only 
a buzzing in my ears, without my hearing 
the separate words, then I ceased to hear 
even the buzzing, then I heard the bells 
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strike; then the boatswain’s mate 
bawling — 

* * Second watch on deck !' 

* * You know what the watches are?’ 
asked Pére Olifus, turning to me. 

soe Yesmyes, Iwtold him; *goden wath 
your story.’ 

“ Now I belonged to the second watch ; 
they were calling me. I heard them 
calling, but I couldn’t stir hand or foot. 
I could only say to myself : * You are in 
for a good thing, Olifus; you are going 
to get a taste of the triangle. Now then, 
you miserable fellow, they're calling you; 
now,lazy bones,get up!' All this inside 
my noddle; outside not a limb moved. 

“ Suddenly I feel someone shaking me. 
Thinking it is the Buchold, I try to make 
myself small. Another shake more 
vigorous still, but I don’t budge an inch. 
Next I hear an oath fit to tear the main- 
sail and a voice bawling— 

* * FHTalloa, are you dead ?' 

‘‘Good! I recognise the voice of the 
boatswain’s mate. 

** No,-no, Itam not dead—I am not 
dead, sir; here I am. Only just help me 
out of my hammock.’ 

MH! Help yot * out ^of*-your 
hammock ?’ 

* * Yes, J can’t budge an inch by my- 
self.’ 

“¢God forgive me, I think he is not 
sober yet. Just you wait,’ and so saying 
he picks up a broom handle that was 
lying handy. 

“I don’t know if it was fear that gave 
me strength or whether my fit of numb- 
ness had passed, but I hop out of my 
hammock as light as a bird, crying— 

$*Tiere-l-am, here 1 »am*t- dt is"all 
along of that damned Buchold! Verily, 
she was born for my undoing, that 
creature was.' 

**  Buchold or no Buchold, don't let it 
happen to-morrow,’ said the boatswain’s 
mate, ‘or we shall see.’ 

« € (Oh, to-morrow!’ I cried, as I drew 
on my breeches and scrambled up the 
hatchway ladder, ‘there’s no fear of 
that.’ 

« * Yes, to-morrow you won't be drunk, 
I understand. This time I will say no 
more about it. We don't cross the line 
every day. On deck, and smart’s the 
word.’ 

* Never have I seen such a night. 
The sky, I give you my word, sir, seemed 
powdered with gold-dust instead of stars. 
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For the sea, it was rippling under a gentle 
breeze that seemed wafting one to Para- 
dise. More than that, the ship seemed 
to set the waves afire as she ploughed 
through them. There was nothing to do 
on deck; she was going under full sail, 
royals and studding-sails all set, like a 
girl going to mass of a Sunday. 

“I leant over the side and looked at 
the water. You can’t imagine anything 
so fine. They say it’s little fish that 
cause it; J like to think it is God 
Almighty does it. It was just as if there 
were fifty Roman candles all along the 
ship’s hull. There were fireworks with- 
out end that shot up flames in the vessel's 
wake, all blazing against the dark out- 
lines of the waves, as if they were shaking 
out the folds of a great fiery flag at the 
bottom of the sea. 

“Suddenly in the middle of it all I 
catch sight of something like a human 
form tossing and rolling. I see it plainer 
and plainer! What isit? the Buchold! 

* You need not ask "wed We 
spring back; but, good Lord! I was 
stuck to the bulwarks like a dried cod, so 
that I couidn't get away. Playing about 
in the water, turning head over heels, 
diving and floating, she was beckoning 
and smiling and tempting me, till I felt 
my feet slipping and my head turning. I 
tried to hold on, but I could find nothing 
to clutch; I tried to cry out, but I could 
not utter a sound; something was draw- 
ing me on, and on, and on. Ah, cursed 
Siren! I felt my hair stand on end; I 
was sweating at every pore. I was slip- 
ping, slipping away, and felt myself 
going, going, head first. Cursed, cursed 
Siren ! 

“Suddenly someone caught me by the 
slack of my breeches. 

«*IHosthere, Olifus, are you gone 
mad ?' cried the boatswain's mate, haul- 
ing me inboard. ‘Help, help here, 
quick! a couple of hands, help, I say.’ 

“They ran up only just in time! I 
was dragging him overboard with me. I 
fell back, thud! on the deck. JI tell you, 
sir, | was wet to the skin; my teeth were 
chattering and my eyes rolling. 

«<: Good, said the boatswain's mate, 
* when a man has fits, he should say so, 
anyway; it's not the first time, I wager. 
Well this is a pretty kettle of fish, a 
deck-hand with epilepsy. Very fine 
indeed. You are no better than a silly 
woman, Olifus!’ 
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* It's quite true, sir, I was kicking my 
heels and stammering and stuttering as I 
spoke. ‘No, no, it is nota fit, it is the 
Buchold, Did you not see her?’ 

« t See what ?' 

«The Buchold ; there she was playing 
about in the water and in the fire like a 
salamander ; she was calling me and en- 
ticing me and dragging me overboard she 
was, the cursed siren!’ 

* * What's that you are talking about 
sirens, eh?’ 

SS@benothing, nothing... . 

“Took you, sir,” Père Olifus inter- 
rupted himself to say, “if you are going 
long voyages, you must never talk to the 
hands about sirens or nereïds or mer- 
maids or mermen or any such things. 
On shore it is all right; on shore they 
make a joke of it, sailor-men do, but at 
sea they don’t like it, it frightens them. 

* Anyway, I had precious nearly gone 
overboard, and, but for the boatswain's 
mate, I should certainly have been in 
Davy Jones's locker. I went and sat 
down by the mizzen-mast; I passed my 
arm round a stay and waited for morning. 
When daylight came, I thought it was all 
a dream ; only as I was in a high fever I 
saw there must have been some reality in 
it after all. It was plain enough; I had 
given the Buchold one over the head, and 
such a good one it had killed her dead, 
and it was her soul had come toclaim my 
prayers. 

* Unfortunately the boats of the East 
India Company do not carry Chaplains ; 
if there had been a Chaplain on board, 
I should have got him to sing a mass, 
and that would have settled it. As it 
was I thought of another dodge sailors 
are familiar with. I took a nutmeg, 
wrote the Buchold’s name on it, wrapped 
it up in a bit of rag, and clapped the 
whole thing in a tin box, scratched two 
crosses on the lid with a star between 
them, and when darkness came on, threw 
the talisman into the sea, saying a De 
profundis; then I went below and 
turned into my hammock. 

«I was no sooner there than I heard a 
shout of ‘ Man overboard !’ 

* You know, when you hear that cry, 
it is meant for everybody ; on board ship, 
if it Is my mate's turn to-day, it may 
very likely be mine to-morrow. I leapt 
out of my hammock, and ran up on 
deck. 

“There was a moments confusion, 
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everybody speaking at once, and asking 
a hundred questions. However, in every 
well-found ship there is always a man 
with a knife told off to cut loose the life- 
buoy and pitch it into the sea ; the fellow 
had done his duty, and the buoy was 
now tossing in the ship's wake. 

« Meantime the Captain was shouting : 
‘Put your helm down; let go your top- 
sails; slack away your halliards and top- 
callantsail sheets.’ 

«Thats how it’s done, you know, 
when a man falls overboard. The ship 
is hove to, and to do this, if you didn’t 
slack off sheets and halliards, while she 
was falling away, you would have some 
of your stu’n-sail booms carried away for 
certain, and your studding-sails split— 
especially if she was running free. 

« At the same time they were hoisting 
out a boat by the tackles. They took a 
rope strong enough to bear the strain, 
passed it down and through a block 
attached to the falls, and so got her 
launched. 

* Meanwhile all hands were crowded 
astern. It was a regular life-buoy that 
had been dropped, carrying a port fire, 
which burned merrily, so that we could 
see someone swimming away, swimming 
away for the buoy! 

* When I say we could see, I'm wrong. 
I was the only one that could. I kept 
saying, ‘Do you see, do you see?’ but 
the others only answered, ‘ No, we don't 
see anything.’ 

‘Then presently they began to look 
about them and mutter, ‘ It’s all mighty 
funny, we seem to be all here! Who 
was it saw a man tumble overboard?’ 
but everybody said ‘I didn’t, I didn’t.’ 

‘6¢ Well then, who shouted man over- 
board!’ but everybody said the same, ‘ I 
didn’t, I didn’t.’ 

‘Meantime the swimmer had reached 
the buoy, I could distinctly see someone 
clinging to it, clinging on top of it. 

« * Good, said F, ‘he has got hold of it.’ 

* * Got hold of what ?' 

4! Why, the buoy.' 

'* * Who has got hold of it?’ 

«e The man overboard, to be sure.’ 

'* * You can see someone on the buoy ?’ 

* ! Good Lord, of course I can!’ 

* € Oh ho! it is Olifus who sees some- 
one on the buoy, muttered the boat- 
swain’s mate. ‘I always thought that I 
had good eyes until now, but I suppose I 
was wrong.’ 
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* By this time the boat was launched 
and was pulling for the buoy. 

* * Boat ahoy !' hailed the boatswain's 
n.ate. 

** Can you see anybody on the buoy?’ 

* * Nobody. 

'* * Took here, I have gota notion in my 
head,’ said the boatswain’s mate, turning 
to the hands. 

(Meats that.’ 

“¢ Why, that it was Olifus who shouted 
man overboard !’ 

* * (300d Lord! what next ?' 

* t Hang it! nobody is missing, nobody 
can see a soul on the buoy; there is only 
Olifus says someone is overboard, only 
Olifus can see someone sticking to the 
buoy; he must have his reasons for it 
all.’ 

**I don’t say someone is missing, I 
say there is someone on the buoy,’ 

«e Well, we shall see; here comes the 
boat, bringing it back.’ 

* [ndeed by this time the boat had 
reached the buoy, made it fast astern, 
and was towing it along in the wake. 

*I could distinctly see a figure seated 
on that confounded buoy, and the nearer 
the boat came the more plainly could I 
make it out. 

* * Doat ahoy !! hailed the boatswain’s 
mate. ‘ What have you got there?’ 

sá Nothing.’ 

'* * What, nothing !’ I cried, ‘can’t you 
soer’ 

«e Well, well! but what is the matter 
with the man ? you would think his eyes 
were going to jump out of his head.’ 

* The fact is, you see, I had just seen 
how things stood, and I was saying to 
myself, well, I a»: damned. Would you 
believe it, sir, the figure on the buoy was 
the Buchold, whom I thought I had 
thrown into the sea in a tin box. 

* * Don't bring her aboard,’ I screamed, 
Bpitchmicramiemtiescea ... Don't yon 
see it’s a siren? Don’t you see it's a 
mermaid? Don’t you see it’s the foul 
fiend!’ 

** * Come, come, the man is stark, star- 
ing mad; lash the fellow down and tell 
the surgeon.’ In two twos I was lashed 
tight and carried to a cot in the sick bay ; 
then the surgeon appeared, lancet in hand. 

'* Oh, no!’ said he, gt is nothing; a 
bit of brain fever, that’sall. I am going 
to bleed him heavily, and if heis not dead 
in three days, why, there is a good chance 
he will get over it,’ 
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“I remember nothing more except that 
I felt a prick in my arm, that I saw the 
blood running, and fainted away. 

** However, I did not faint so quick but © 
I heard the Captain say in a big voice— 

* * Nobody, eh ?' and all hands answer 
‘t Nobody. 

“s: Ah! that scoundrel Olifus, I can 
promise him one thing, and that is to put 
him ashore on the first land we touch at.' 

“This was the pleasant bit of news I 
heard before I lost consciousness, 


CHAPTER IX 
THE PEARL FISHERY 


ss HE Captain was as good as his 

word; when I came to myself 
I was indeed on shore. I inquired in 
what part of the world I might be, and 
learnt that the three-master, the Jean de 
Witte—that was the name of my ship— 
had put in at Madagascar and landed me 
there. 

* As ] had served three months and a 
half aboard the Jean de Witte, I found 
under my pillow a sum of a hundred and 
forty francs, which was full pay for my 
three months and a half. You see the 
Captain had behaved well after all. He 
might have kept back a month’s pay, 
seeing I had been lying disabled for the 
last month. During that month, though 
I knew nothing about it, we had touched 
at St. Helena, doubled the Cape, and cast 
anchor at Tamatave, where they had put 
me ashore. 

* As it was not at Tamatave that I 
wanted to start an enterprise of any sort, 
but rather in the Indies, I made inquiries 
of my landlord about means of getting © 
there. A ship sailing for the Indies was 
a rare event at Tamatave, so my landlord 
advised me to make for Sainte-Marie, 
where I should have a better chance. A 
vessel was to sail in a week’s time for 
Pointe-Larrée; I made up my mind to 
take passage in her, if I felt better within 
the next seven days. There was only 
one thing I dreaded, sir, only one thing 
that could throw me back, that was if by 
any chance they had landed my wife 
along with me. 

“The first night, look you, I passed in 
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transports of mortal terror; at the slightest 
sound I cried ‘ There’s the Buchold,’ and 
the sweat came out on my forehead; you 
understand I was a bit feverish still. At 
last day dawned. Nothing had happened, 
and I breathed more freely. 

“The second night, still nothing. The 
third, the same. ‘The fourth, fifth, sixth, 
seventh, nothing. I began to make giant 
strides towards recovery. So when my 
landlord came and asked me: 

** Come, are you well enough to start 
for Sainte-Marie ? ' 

“sI should think so, said I,— and in 
ten minutes I was ready. 

“Our accounts were soon settled; he 
would not take a penny. I was not 
displeased to pay him in thanks instead 
of hard cash, seeing how much better 
provided I was with the first than the 
second. So I did not press him; we 
shook hands warmly and I went on board 
for Pointe-Larrée. 

‘It was not without trepidation that I 
found myself again at sea. Every fish I 
caught sight of I thought was my wife. 
They wanted to fish on the way, but I 
begged them so hard not to, that the 
crew had not the heart to dropaline. I 
was not really at ease till we reached 
Pointe-Larrée. Thesea was the Buchold's 
element ; but as I had not seen her during 
the passage I told myself, *good! she has 
lost the scent.' 

* A]] the same I resolved that I would 
go overland from  Pointe-Larrée to 
Tintingue. The land was my element, 
and I felt that I was the stronger there. 
It was funny all the same, for up to now 
J had never seen what good the land was 
except for filling watercasks and drying 
fish. So I struck a bargain with two 
blacks, who for a knife and fork I had, 
which could be put together and separated 
into two again, agreed to guide me 
from Pointe-Larrée to Tintingue. You 
understand I was bound to spare my 
hundred and forty francs all I could. 

* Next day we started. It could hardly 
be called going overland, mind you; for 
everywhere the road was intersected with 
rivers and marshes, where we had the 
water up to our middles. Here and there 
we could see islands of firm ground, 
which were swarming with game. 

“Are you a sportsman, sir?” 

ES Tam." 

“Well, if you had been there, you 
would have had a fine time. Guinea- 
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fowl, turtle-doves, quails, green pigeons, 
blue pigeons, were flying about in 
thousands, so that merely by using 
our sticks we got materials for a dinner 
fit fora king. At mid-day we called a 
halt under a clump of palm-trees and 
prepared our meal. I plucked the 
guinea-fowl, my negroes lit a fire and we 
shook down a shower of dates—the King 
of Holland never ate better—and so fell 
to. There was only one thing we lacked, 
a good bottle of Bordeaux or Edinburgh 
ale, but as I am a philosopher and can 
dispense with what I have not got, I 
made my way to a brook to satisfy my 
thirst. 

* Seeing this, one of my guides said : 

* * No good drink water, massa. 

« * Why certainly,' I told him, ‘I know 
it’s not good; I would much rather have 
wine.’ 

** * Massa rather hab wine?" 

« * Why, of course, massa much rather 
have wine,’ I returned impatiently. 

« Well den, me gib him some.’ 

“¢ What, wine?’ 

«“¢ Yes, massa, new wine; come wid me.’ 

“T followed the fellow, muttering to 
myself : 

«C Ah, my joker, if you are going to 
play me a trick, I will make it hot for 
you when we get to our journey's end.’ 

“I said when we get to our journey's 
end, look you, because en route my 
rascals might easily have turned the 
tables upon me, whereas once there. . . 

“Yes, yes, I understand.” 

« Well, I followed him; after going 
thirty or forty yards, he stopped, and 
looking about him : 

«Come ‘long, massa, come "long, 
massa, here is the cask,' he said pointing 
to a tree. 

“I was still muttering to myself, * Ah, 
my joker, if you are playing me a 
priek. = 

« \Vell, it was a ravenala the tree he 
pointed out to you,” put in Biard. 

Olifus looked at him with wide eyes 
of wonder. 

« What, you know that, do you ? ” 

* Know that? of course I do." 

“Yes, as you say, it was a ravenala, 
otherwise called the Traveller's Tree. 
Well, I had knocked about the world a 
bit, I had, yet I did not know the tree; 
so when he plucked a leaf which he gave 
me folded up into a cup, saying to me: 

**Lay hold, massa, and no spill a 
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drop,’ I continued to say to myself, ‘ Ah, 
ha, myijoker gifs. . > 

* Weil, sir, he made a slash with my 
knife in the bark, and there came a gush 
of water, look you—or I should say, wine 
—I doffed my hat to him, sir, as if that 
monkey-faced nigger had beena man like 
myself. I drank first and my guides 
after me, and then I drank again. I 
could have gone on drinking all day, but 
they told me we must be starting afresh. 
I would fain have put a spigot in the tree, 
I was so sorry to see such good liquor 
running to waste, but they assured me 
that I should find ravenalas all the way: 
that there were whole forests of rave- 
nalasin Madagascar. For the moment 
I felt a strong wish to stopin Magadascar 
for good and all and cultivate one of 
these forests. Next day we reached 
Tintingue; my guides had not deceived 
me, all the way along we had found 
ravenalas, which I tapped. 

* At Tintingue, as luck would have 
it, I met with a rich Cingalese who 
followed the pearl fishery. The fishing 
season, whichis in March, had arrived and 
he had come to recruit divers on the 
Zanzibar coast, and among the subjects 
of King Radhama, who are reputed the 
best pearl fishers in the world. He saw 
that I was a European, and as he was 
looking for a manager of the fisheries, he 
thought I might suit him. It suited me 
to perfection ; I asked him to take me on 
trial,and he agreed. A fortnight later we 
cast anchor in the roadstead of Colombo. 

«There was no time to lose; the 
fishing was already begun. After merely 
touching at Colombo, we weighed anchor 
again for Condatchy, which is the 
emporium of the Island. 

* My Cingalese was one of the princi- 
pal lessees of the fisheries. We set off 
with a perfect fleet of boats, and steered 
for the Island of Manaar, near which are 
the fishing-grounds. 

* Our flotilla consisted of ten boats, 
each carrying twenty men. Of these 
twenty hands, ten form the crew for 
working the vessel, ten are divers. The 
boats are of a special build; they are 
long and broad, have only one mast and 
sail, and do not draw more than eighteen 
inches. I was the skipper in charge of 
one of these boats. 

«I had warned my employer before- 
hand that I knew nothing about pearl- 
fishing, but that I was first-rate at sea- 
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manship, and, as a matter of fact, he 
soon saw [I managed my boat in a 
fashion that made the other skippers 
look like mere land-lubbers. However, 
after three days’ work I saw one thing 
plainly—that our divers, if they were 
smart fellows, could sometimes make, in 
one day, ten times what I as captain 
could gain in a month. This arose from 
the fact that the divers are allowed a 
share, namely, a tenth, of the pearls they 
gather: so that if a man is lucky and 
comes across a bank of pearl oysters he 
may earn ten, fifteen, even twenty 
thousand livres during the season, which 
lasts two months, whilst in the same two 
months I was paid five hundred livres, 
neither more nor less. 

* Accordingly I set to work to master 
the method these men employed. After 
all, it was nothing so very difficult; each 
diver would take between his two feet or 
would fasten round his loins a stone 
weighing ten pounds or so, then weighted 
with this stone, which enabled him to 
sink to the bottom, he would leap over- 
board, holding a string bag in one hand 
while he collected with the other as many 
oysters as he could find. When he runs 
short of air, he shakes the line that ties 
him to the boat and they haul him back 
to the surface. There is one of the crew 
in charge of each rope, so that the diver 
may never have to signal more than 
once. This is why the crew number 
the same as the divers. The fishing was 
excellent, and there was only one thing I 
regretted, that I had joined as captain 
instead of diver. At Monnikendam I 
had enjoyed some reputation for my 
powers of staying under water, an 
accomplishment which had stood me in 
good stead when I was forced to finda 
way out from under the ice, you re- 
member, on the lake of Stavoren. 
There was only one thing that consoled 
me somewhat—the horrid fear I had of 
encountering the Buchold, if I took to 
diving; that would indeed have been no 
joke, so I gave up the idea. I had 
rather be skipper all my hfe at two 
hundred and fifty livres a month. 

* Moreover, that was not the only 
danger. The sharks know the fishing 
season as well as if they kept almanacks, 
and it is incredible, during the two months 
it lasts, what multitudes of these fish come 
cruising about the Gulf of Manaar. There 
was never à day without a fatal accident, 
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But I am bound to say, if it had only been 
sharks, that would not have stopped my 
turning diver; what I did fear was the 
Buchold. 

« Amongst our divers we had a negro 
and his son. They were two splendid 
specimens of humanity, Africans, who 
had been presented to my Cingalese 
master by the Imaum of Muscat himself; 
the boy was fifteen and the father thirty- 
five. They were the boldest and best 
divers we had. During the ten or twelve 
days the fishing had lasted, the two had 
gathered by themselves almost as many 
oysters as the eight other fishermen all 
put together. I had taken a fancy to the 
little black lad, and amongst all his com- 
panions he it was that I specially watched 
in his dives ; so each time he left the water 
he always came and laid his winnings 
between my legs, and I looked after his 
interests. He was called Abel. 

* One day he dives as usual. Now he 
used always to remain under water fifteen 
or twenty seconds—which is an enormous 
long while, remember. This time, con- 
trary to custom, scarcely has he dis- 
appeared before he shakes the line. But 
there, there, the man who was in charge 
of the rope was thinking of something 
else, having just seen the poor boy plunge 
into the sea. I shout to him: ‘ Haul in, 
man; haul in, you fool! Can't you see 
there is something wrong down below? 
Haul in, I say!? But the fellow was too 
late. Iseea great red stain rise to the 
surface, and then in the middle of it the 
lad splashing about with one leg bitten off 
above the knee. Next instant the father 
comes up, sees his child’s face convulsed 
with agony, and the water dyed red with 
blood, but he does not make a sound. 
Only his countenance, usually as black as 
ebony, has turned the colour of ashes. 
He climbs into the boat with the lad in 
his arms, lays him across my knees, whips 
out a great knife, cuts the line fastening 
the stone round his waist and the one 
tying him tothe boat, and plunges in, just 
as the shark was coming to the surface. 
I shout: ‘ Look out, you fellows, I know 
my man; we are going to see something 
worth looking at. The words were 
hardly out of my mouth when, lo! the 
shark, whose dark fin was just visible 
above the surface, begins lashing the sea 
with his tail and then dives too; there 
was a wild whirling, swirling and eddying, 
and the lad yelling, with blazing eyes, 
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quite forgetting his pain, * Well done, 
father, well done! Kill him, kill him, 
kill him!’ and trying to jump out of the 
boat with his poor mangled leg. Believe 
me, you will never see anything to match 
what happened before our eyes; the fight 
lasted a quarter of an hour—a full quarter 
of an hour. During all that time he only 
rose five times to the surface to get breath, 
and cast a look at his son, as much as to 
say: ‘ Never fear, my boy, you shall be 
avenged.’ Then down he went again, 
and instantly the sea is agitated once 
more as if by a submarine tempest. For 
twenty yards all round the sea was 
reddened with blood; the great fish would 
leap six feet out of the water, and we 
could see its belly slashed open and the 
entrails protruding. Presently the sea 
grew calmer; it was not the man now 
that came up to breathe—it was the fish. 
At last the death agony began. The 
shark turned over on its back, lashed the 
air furiously with its tail, dived, re- 
appeared, dived again; then you could 
see what looked like flashes of silver 
glittering under the waves. It was the 
monster rising to the surface, belly upper- 
most, rolling about as helpless as a log. 
The shark was dead. 

** 'Then the negro came up too, climbed 
on board, tool: his child in his arms and 
sat down at the foot of the mast. The 
surgeon of a French vessel which was 
lying in the Bay of Colombo amputated 
poor Abel’s leg, and the lessee of the 
fisheries allowed the father to keep the 
whole of the oysters he had secured. 

* Looking at the shark floating on the 
surface and counting its sixty-three 
wounds, two of which pierced the heart, 
I had made the reflection that since a 
man can defend himself against a shark 
and kill it in fair fight, he ought to beable 
to defend himself against a woman and 
get the best of her, even though she be a 
mermaid. I felt ashamed of my coward- 
ice, and learning that the two negroes’ 
share of pearl oysters was valued at over 
twelve thousand livres for ten days’ 
fishing, I was tormented with the thought 
of making my fortune too. So the first 
time my Cingalese friend came to pay 
us a visit, as he never failed to do every 
four or five days, I asked him as a 
favour to exchange my berth as skipper 
for that of a common diver. 

« The proposal appeared to annoy him. 
‘Olifus,’ he said to me in Dutch, ‘I am 
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sorry you should ask me that; you are 
one of my best skippers, and if I have to 
double your pay to keep you, I am ready 
to do it.’ 

"* You are very kind, I replied, * but, 
look you, Iam Breton by race, with a 
strain of Dutchman thrown in; when a 
thing once gets into my head, it sticks 
there so tight I can’t drive it out, even if I 
want to. I have got it into my head to 
fish for pearls, and fish for pearls I will, 
that and nothing else.’ 

«Can you dive, anyway?’ 

“Oh! I was born in Denmark, the 
land of seals,’ 

“* Well, let’s see what you can do.’ 

« € Oh, if.that’s all,’ said I, ‘I will soon 
show you.’ 

“In a jiffy I had stripped naked, tied a 
ten-pound stone round my ankles, and 
taken a net in my left hand, as I had 
seen the other divers do. Nor did I 
forget to slip a good stout knife into my 
belt and tied my life-line in the place poor 
little Abel used to occupy. Then I said 
to myself, ‘My word! if the Buchold is 
there, I cannot help it; we shall see what 
we shall see,’ and sprang into the sea. 

“ The depth was about seven fathoms. 
I sank quickly to the bottom, then opened 
my eyes and looked about me. It wasa 
terrible moment! But there was no 
Buchold, and there were pearl oysters in 
shovelfuls. I filled my net and pulled 
the line for them to haul me up. I had 
stayed, this first try, for ten seconds under 
water. 

“I poured out the contents of my net 
at the great man's feet. 

* € There," said I, * what do you say to 
that?’ 

**[ say that you are a handy diver ; 
no doubt about it. You can make your 
fortune, and I have no right to hinder 
you.' 

* His readiness to do what I wished 
made me feel a bit ashamed of myself. 
l compared his behaviour with my own, 
and recognised he was the better man. 

*'* However, I told him, ‘since you 
engaged me as skipper and not as diver, 
you have a right to ask more of me than 
of the others.' 

«No, said he, ‘we will settle it 
differently, I hope, to everybody’s satis- 
faction. You are a good skipper, and a 
good diver; be skipper for me and diver 
for yourself. The divers are entitled to 
one-tenth of their take; as you are doing 
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work for me, I will give you an eighth of 
yours; thatis to say, you shall be skipper 
seven days and the eighth day diver. It 
is understood, of course, that all you take 
on the eighth day will be your own. 
Does that suit your book ?’ 

** * [ should just think it did.’ 

* * Well] now, as the season is already 
begun some while ago, let's suppose our 
bargain was struck a week ago, and call 
to-morrow the eighth day.' 

‘There was nothing more to be said, 
except to thank him ; so I took his hand 
and kissed it, which is the way they have 
of thanking people in that country. 

«I awaited the morrow with 
patience.” 


im- 


CHAPPER K 
NAHI-NAVA-NAHINA 


«T HAD done quite right,” went on 

| Pére Olifus after exchanging the 
schnapps for the rum. ‘The fishing 
proved excellent; during the six days I 
devoted myself to this employment, I 
collected pearls to the value of something 
like seven thousand francs, and I saw no 
sharks and no Buchold. 

&iBhe- season came toman” endai 
thanked my Cingalese, offering him my 
services for the following year, and after 
turning my pearls into cash, I retired to 
Negombo, a charming little village lying 
amidst meadows and plantations of 
cinnamon trees. My intention was to 
utilise the whole space of time that must 
intervene between the two fishing seasons, 
by trading either in cinnamon wood or 
Indian shawls or precious stuffs. This 
was an easy matter, the population of 
Colombo, one of the capitals of the island 
and only a few leagues distant from 
Negombo, being still preponderatingly 
Dutch 

«I began by buying a house at 
Negombo. This was no very heavy 
expense; for three hundred francs I 
secured one of the prettiest in the 
place. It was a charming cottage built 
of bamboos bound together with cocoa- 
nut fibre ; it had only one storey of three 
rooms, but three rooms was quite as 
many as I wanted. For a hundred and 
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fifty francs I purchased the most com- 
plete outfit in all the island. It consisted 
of a bedstead, four mats, a mortar for 
pounding rice, six earthenware platters 
and a cocoa-nut grater. 

“I had already decided on tke business 
I meant to follow; this was to buy Euro- 
pean stuffs at Colombo and barter them 
with the Bedaths. 

** [ must now tell you who and what the 
Bedaths are. They area race of savages 
who lurk in the woods, are independent, 
have no king, and live by the chase. The 
fellows have no need of houses, having 
neither town nor villages, nor even so 
much asa hut. Their bed is the foot of 
a tree, fenced with thorny branches; if 
an elephant, lion, or tiger tries to break 
through the hedge they have built, the 
noise wakes them, they scramble up 
their tree, and from there make mock of 
tigers, lionc, orelephants. As for snakes, 
whether cobra-di-capello, caravilla, tii- 
polonga, or bodru-pam, four scoundrelly 
reptiles that kill a man as if he were a fly, 
they don't care a hang for any of them, 
for they possess charms against their 
bites; so there is only the pembera, 
which is not poisonous certainly, but 
which swallows a man as we do an 
oyster, that they need fear ; but you will 
understand reptiles of twenty-five to 
thirty feet long are not common. In a 
word, they have no houses, and do very 
well without them. 

“This is the way you trade with them. 
When they require any manufactured 
article such as iron, or European stuffs, 
they creep up to the towns or villages and 
deposit in a spot agreed upon a quantity 
of wax, honey, or ivory; they write in 
broken Portuguese on a leaf what they 
want, and you supply them with it. So 
I put myself into communication with 
the Bedaths and bartered with them for 
ivory. 

* Meanwhile, I had made acquaintance 
with some of my neighbours. I was 
particularly friendly with a worthy Cin- 
galese trader, an inveterate draughts- 
player and a dealer in cinnamon. Ten 
times over he had ruined himself at play, 
and ten times over he had made another 
fortune, only to lose it again. He was 
the best judge of spices in all the island 
perhaps, and after merely glancing at a 
cinnamon tree, * Right!' he would say, 
‘that’s the real stuff, thats the best 
quality cinnamon.’ I ought to tell you 
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of cinnamon trees, and that the most 
knowing are liable to mistake one for the 
other; but this man was infallible. 
How did he distinguish them ? was it by 
the shape of the leaf, which is like that of 
the orange? was it by the scent of the 
flower ? was it by its little yellow fruit, 
about as big as an olive? I have no 
notion. He would just pick out a cinna- 
mon tree, strip off the outer bark, break 
up the inner, dry it, roll it up in cocoanut 
cloth, put his name on the parcel and the 
thing was done; buyers never even asked 
to look at a sample. 

‘The stuff sold and paid for, he made 
the money fly, I can tell you, and any- 
body who wanted a match at draughts 
knew where to find an adversary ready. 

“ Now you know, or perhaps you don't 
know, that the Cingalese are inveterate 
gamblers. When they have no money 
left, they stake their furniture; when they 
have no furniture left, they stake their 
houses; when they have no houses left ; 
they stake a finger, two fingers, three 
fingers; a= 

“What do you mean, @ finger, two 
fingers, three fingers?” I interrupted him 
to ask. 

“ It’s perfectly simple! the loser lays his 
finger on a stone; the winner takes a 
little hatchet and chops it off very neatly 
at the joint agreed upon. You under- 
stand, a man is not obliged to stake the 
whole finger, he can stake one joint. 
The player who has lost dips his finger 
in boiling oil; this cauterises the wound, 
and he goes on playing. My neighbour 
Vampunivo had three fingers missing on 
the left hand: he had stopped at the 
thumb and the first finger, but I won’t 
warrant that by this time they have not 
shared the fate of the others. Between 
Vampunivo and myself, you will under- 
stand, things did not go this length; I 
have too much respect for my person; I 
used to stake a pearl or an elephant’s 
tooth against a parcel of cinnamon. I 
lost or won as the case might be, and 
there it ended. 

‘One evening when we were engaged 
on our game of draughts, suddenly I saw 
on the threshold a beautiful girl, who 
came forward and threw her arms round 
Vampunivo's neck. It was his daughter; 
she was sixteen and had only been married 
five times. 

«I ought to explain that in Ceylon 
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bride and bridegroom can make trial of 
each other, and afterwards separate if not 
satisfied; the probationary period varies 
from a fortnight to three months. Now 
the beautiful Nahi-Nava-Nahina,—this 
was how Vampunivo’s daughter was 
called, had made five such trials, and in 
every case being disappointed with her 
husbands, had returned to the paternal 
roof. 

« I saw they had family affairs to talk 
over, so I withdrew discreetly. Next day 
Vampunivo came to see me. His 
daughter had asked him two or three 
times over who was the European playing 
draughts with him when she came in, 
and he wished me to make her acquain- 
tance. 

«“oNahi-Nava-Nahina, I have said so 
before, was a superb creature; I had 
fallen in love with her at first sight, and 
apparently she had returned the compli- 
ment. The Cingalese custom of taking 
on trial and separating if not found 
suitable appealed to me strongly from 
every point of view; at the end of a week 
we were of one mind, she to make asixth 
experiment, and I to venture on a second. 

* The marriage ceremony is promptly 
and easily performed amongst the Cin- 
galese; the dowry is discussed and decided, 
an astrologer fixes the wedding-day, the 
relatives of the happy pair assemble, and 
the company take seats round a table, in 
the middle of which rises a pyramid of 
rice set upon cocoanut leaves. Each 
guest helps himself to a handful of rice 
and eats it. After this mark of friendship 
the bride approaches the bridegroom ; 
each of them has made three or four 
little balls of rice and cocoanut, which 
they exchange and swallow like pills. 
The bridegroom presents the bride witha 
piece of white linen cloth and the cere- 
mony is complete. 

“The matter was soon arranged. On 
my side I gave her father four elephants’ 
tusks and he gave me a bale of cinnamon. 
An astrologer fixed the day of our marri- 
age. When it arrived weate our handfuls 
of rice, after which I swallowed two little 
balls which the charming Nahi-Nava- 
Nahina had prepared for me. I gave her 
a piece of cloth as white as snow, and we 
were married. 

‘“The custom in Ceylonis for the married 
couple to be conducted separately to the 
nuptial chamber, the wife first. the hus- 
band afterwards. They are led there in 
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solemn procession to the sound of 
cymbals, drums and tom-toms, with half 
the population of the place in attendance. 

“JT had had the marriage-chamber 
arranged to the best of my ability. At 
ten o'clock in the evening the village 
came for the fair Nahi-Nava-Nahina, who 
started for my house after throwing me a 
last look—and what a look! 

«I was dying to follow her, but time had 
to be allowed her girl companions to 
conduct the bride home and put her to 
bed. Sol perforce remained another half 
hour at my father-in-law’s. He proposed 
a game of draughts to pass the time— 
as if I were likely to bein a state of mind 
for such an amusement! 

« At last my turn came. I set out at 
a pace my comrades had all the difficulty 
in the world to keep up with. On the 
threshold I found the village girls dancing 
and singing, and raising Cain generally. 
They tried to block my way, but, Lord 
Almighty ! I should have forced a passage 
through a square of infantry under the 
circumstances. 

* | entered the room. The lights had 
been extinguished, but I could hear a 
soft sound of breathing, gentle as a 
summer breeze, which guided me to the 
bed. 


* * * * * 


«I was just thinking that Nahi-Nava- 
Nahina's first five husbands must have 
been a sort of gentlemen very hard to 
please, when all of a sudden I heard a 
voice that sent a shudder through me 
from head to foot. 

« * Ah —h—h!' the voice began, heav- 
ing a long-drawn sigh. 

** Eh, what?' I cried, springing up 
in bed. 

«*: Yes, ayes! it is a continued iis 
same voice. 

* * What, you, the Buchold?' 

* * Why, certainly." 

* At that very moment, sir, a moon- 
beam shot through the window and made 
the room as light as day. 

* * My dear, went on the Buchold, ‘I 
have come to teli you the news, that for 
two months now you have had a son. I 
have called him Joachim, after the Saint 
who presides over the day he was born.' 

«<I have had a son for two months 
now?’ I cried. ‘Why, how can that 
be ? we have only been married nine.’ 

«c You know very well, dear, there are 
such things as premature confinements, 
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and the doctors say children born at 
seven months have as good a chance of 
lite as the rest.’ 

ccs Eitan 1? 4 muttered 

*"*I chose for his god-father, she 
resumed, ‘the Burgomaster Vanclief, 
under whose roof, you remember, I spent 
the three months before our marriage.’ 

«¢ Ah!’ I interjected. 

** * Yes—and he has promised to bring 
him up. 

t€ Ah, ha!" 

* * What do you mean by AA, ha?’ 

**(h, nothing! Good, bravo for 
Master Joachim! what’s done is done. 
Only, why the devil do you meddle with 
what's happening in Ceylon, when I 
don't meddle with things at Monni- 
kendam ?’ 

“*Ungrateful wretch!’ she replied, 
‘so this is how you receive the proofs of 
fond and undying affection I give you! 
Do you know many women ready to 
come four thousand leagues to spenda 
night with their husband ?’ 

** Ah! then you have come to spend 
only one night with me?’ I asked, a good 
deal relieved. 

** Alas! thatisall?' she sighed ; * how 
can I forsake the poor innocent darling 
yonder far away ?’ 

comVery true!’ 

«Who has nobody but me.’ 

«You are quite right.’ 

* * And this is the sort of welcome you 
give me, you wretch !’ 

* * Why, I think I have not given you 
such a bad welcome, eh ?’ 

** * Yes, because you took me for some- 
body else.' 

** [ scratched my head ; by-the-bye what 
had become of that somebody else? The 
thought made me a bit anxious; but for 
the moment what made me most anxious, 
] am free to confess, was the Buchold. 

“ I reflected what was the best thing to 
do; and decided, as she said nothing 
about the fire-dog incident, to say nothing 
either, as she never mentioned the 
mutiny affair, to be equally reticent, in 
fact, as she declared her intention of 
leaving me at daybreak, to be as agree- 
able to her as I could so long as the 
night lasted. This judicious resolve 
obviated any further dispute between us. 

* About three in the morning I fell 
asleep. When I awoke, I looked about 
me, to find I was alone. 

*Only there was a mighty rumpus 
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outside the door. It was the fair Nahi- 
Nava-Nahina's father who had come 
with all his kinsfolk to congratulate me 
on my wedding night. You will readily 
understand that my first thought, before 
opening the door, was to wonder what 
had become of the beautiful Nahi-Nava- 
Nahina. I felt anything but comfortable 
as to the fate of the poor woman, 
knowing the Buchold as I did. 

*[ called to her under my breath, not 
daring to make any loud outcry, * Nahi- 
Nava-Nahina ! Nahi-Nava-Nahina ! ! 
charming Nahi-Nava-Nahina!!!’ and I 
thought I heard a sigh in answer. It 
seemed to come from a little closet that 
adjoined the bedroom. I opened the closet 
and I found the poor Nahi-Nava-Nahina 
bound hand and foot, a gag inher mouth, 
and laid neatly on a mat. 

“ I rushed to her, untied and ungagged 
her and tried to explain the matter; but 
as you may suppose, I had to do with a 
mighty angry woman. 

“She had not understood all that had 
passed between us—the Buchold and me 
—because we had talked Dutch; but she 
had gathered the general sense all the 
same. 

* Do what I could, it was impossible 
tow pacify her. She declared to Her 
relatives that she was still more dis- 
satisfied with the result of her sixth trial 
than with the five others; that European 
husbands had even a worse way of 
treating their wives than Cingalese ones; 
and that she was determined to quit a 
house where she was condemned to spend 
the first night of marriage lying tied and 
bound and gagged on a mat, while her 
husband in the next room was—— 

“All were hot against me, fathers, 
brothers, nephews, cousins, second 
cousins; and seeing it was plainly im- 
possible for me to remain at Negombo 
after such an adventure, I made up my 
mind to return to her father his bale of 
cinnamon, while leaving him my four 
elephants’ tusks, and departing to seek 
my fortune in some other part of the 
Indies. 

« Accordingly I hastened to realise all 
my little capital, which came to ten or 
twelve thousand livres, and finding a 
ship just sailing for Goa, I went on 
board a week after my second marriage, 
which, as you have heard, had turned out 
so strangely. 

Pére Olifus heaved a sigh that clearly 
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showed the profound impression the 
beautiful Nahi-Nava-Nahina had left on 
his mind; then, after swallowing a glass 
of rum, he continued his narrative. 


SAAPTER Si 


Teen ASU T O- DAwswHÉ 
" URING the week I had been 
compelled to stay on at Negombo 
after my marriage I had had an anxious 
time. 'The Cingalese, when they have a 
grudge against a man, have a curious way 
of their own sometimes of paying him 
out. In Italy you arrange to have your 
enemy knifed; in Spain you knife him 
yourself; but in either case the thing has 
its risks. You pay a man to strike for 
you—the man may denounce you. You 
do the deed yourself—you may be seen at 
work. But in Ceylon, a land of ancient 
civilisation, they are far ahead of bar- 
barous European countries. In Ceylon 
you kiil your man by accident. 

* As a rule this is the sort of accident 
by means of which an enemy is disposed 
of. You must know that Ceylon is the 
native land of elephants. Elephants are 
as common there as ducks in Holland. 
Ceylon supplies the whole world with 
ivory and the whole of India with ele- 
phants. 

* Now elephants, as you know, are 
highly intelligent animals, which in those 
countries fulfil many functions, including 
that of executioner. In the latter case 
they learn their duties so well that they 
proceed in exact accordance with the 
directions given them. When the criminal 
is condemned to be quartered, they tear 
off his limbs, legs and arms one after the 
other, and then kill him. When death 1s 
the sentence they seize the unfortunate 
man with their trunk, throw him up in 
the air and catch him on their tusks. 
When there are extenuating circumstan- 
ces, they pick up the patient in their trunk 
as before, whirl him three times round, as 
a countryman does with a sling, and toss 
him up in the air; unless he knocks 
against a tree or falls on too hard a bit of 
ground, he will get off sometimes with a 
broken leg, or a dislocated arm. Accord- 
ingly I had noticed that in Ceylon it is 
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very seldom an elephant passes a cripple 
without giving him a little nod of recog- 
nition. 

* Now, you will understand, everybody 
keeps his elephant, and each elephant has 
his driver. You invite a driver to smoke 
a pipe of opium, to chew a quid of betel, 
or to drink a glass of brandy, and you say 
to him: 

** I would gladly give 10, 20, 30, 40, 50 
rupees to the man who should come 
and inform me that so-and-so is dead,’ 
mentioning, of course, the name of the 
man you wish to get rid of. 

*' You mean it?' says the elephant- 
driver. 

«Upon my word of honour, I do.’ 

* ! Here's my hand, and if I hear of his 
death I promise to be the first to bring 
you the news. A week or so later you 
are told how an elephant passing some 
worthy man who was in no way inter- 
fering with him, suddenly turned savage, 
seized him with his trunk and, in spite of : 
his driver’s cries, threw him so high, so | 
high that he was dead before he came 
down again. 

* The same evening the driver is found 
lying about dead drunk, and on being | 
questioned he answers that he is intoxi- 
cated with despair. Next day the dead 
man is buried according to the custom of 
the country, that is to say, they tear upa 
tree, hollow it out, put the body inside, 
fill the remaining space with pepper, and 
leave it so till they have got leave to: 
burn it. | 

“Well, this is the fate I feared. So, 
during the few remaining days I spent at 
Negombo, whenever I saw an elephant 
on one side of the road, I used to cry, ‘1 
know your tricks,—and passed by on the 
other. So I was far from sorry when I 
found myself aboard a stout little brig, 
doing her eight knots an hour up the | 
Malabar coast. Three weeks after my | 
departure from Negombo I stepped ashore 
at Goa. . 

“ Thad embarked ona Portuguese vessel, 
and I observed the Captain to be in the 
greatest possible haste to reach port; he 
clapped on all sail even in heavy weather, | 
and I could not help asking him why he 
was in such a desperate hurry. On this 
he told me he was a devout Catholic, and 
he thought it would be a fine thing for his 


salvation if he could arrive in time to be T: 


present at the Auto-da-Fé of 1824. 
*[ ought to tell you that these cere. 





monies at Goa take place only every two 
or three years, but they are all the finer 
for that very reason. Well, he was the 
devil of a fellow, and he did so well that, 
with God's help, we arrived three days 
before the date of the great event. 

“Thanks to him, I procured lodgings 

on the very day of my arrival with a 

Portuguese family. At first I had intended 

to make arrangements to take all my 

ineals with the household; but the 
captain, who was the right sort, advised 
me to wait a bit, as Portuguese habits 
might possibly not be to my liking. As 
a matter of fact, being invited on the day 
of my arrivalto dine with my hosts, and 
seeing them eat everything, even the soup, 
from the same dishes, I madeup my mind 
to keep a separate establishment for the 
future. That very evening I searched 

high and low, and succeeded in finding a 

little house to let near the harbour. It 

was admirably situated, had a verandah 

and a charming garden; yet the rent was 

only two rupees a month, in other words, 
| a trifle over five francs." 

«Look here, Biard,’ I exclaimed, 
turning to my companion, “suppose we 
went to Goa.” 

“ Well, well!” Biard returned, with 
the air of a man not displeased at the 
suggestion. 

“Go by all means,” said Père Olifus ; 
kits a fine country, where a man can 
live for next to nothing. There are 
magnificent women; only beware of the 
troa and the Inquisition.” 

Pibe woa what is that?” 
him. 

* Just let me go on with my story,” 
resumed Olifus, '* and you will find out in 
"due course. The house secured, it was 
the same as at Negombo, it had to be 
furnished, and this was equally cheaply 
done. Only as I had all my little fortune 
in the shape of fgold, I was obliged to 
have recourse to the public money- 
changers, whose business is to give 
foreigners, at a high rate of profit, a 
miserable copper money in exchange for 
their gold and silver. Two or three times 
over in the course of the same day I 
visited them, and two or three times over 
had occasion to put my hand in my 
pocket. Now each time I did so people 
Saw me extract five-florin and ten-florin 
- and very soon the report spread 
hrough a poor impoverished town like 

oa that a rich Nabob had come to the 

















I asked 
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place. So the same evening I received 
visits from two or three noble dames and 
damsels, who, as is the custom of the 
country, sent in their servant to ask an 
alms, whilst they waited outside in a 
palanquin at the door, in case I wished 
to see them. I was still greatly fatigued 
with my journey, so I contented myself 
with sending them what remained of my 
copper money, two or three rupees or 
thereabouts, which further confirmed 
the popular notion that I was a rich 
merchant. 

* Next day I visited the sights of the 
town—the churches, which are very fine, 
in particular that of Our Lady of Pity; 
the Royal Hospital, which 1s on the river 
banks and which I mistook at first for 
a palace; the square of St. Catherine, 
where is held a market all day and every 
day, supplying everything youcan want, 
furniture, clothes, vegetables, utensils of 
every kind, slaves male and female; the 
Statue of Lucretia, which supplies water 
for the whole town, gushing from the 
wound she gave herself; the trees planted 
by St. Francis Xavier, which thanks to 
their sacred origin have never been 
touched either by axe or pruning-hook. 
Finally I returned home, convinced by 
my observations that the best trade to 
adopt amongst all I had seen was that of 
a fruit-dealer. 

‘This is how the business 1s conducted 
at Goa. You buy in the bazaar fifteen or 
so pretty slave-girls costing twenty or 
twenty-five crowns; you dress them 
elegantly, with rings on their fingers 
and ear-rings in their ears, and you put a 
basket of fruit on their head; then at 
eight o'clock in the morning you send 
them out intothe town. Rich young men 
who are fond of fruit and talking to fruit- 
girls, invite them into their houses for 
conversation. Some of them empty their 
baskets as often as eight or ten times a 
day. Now, supposing this only brings in 
one rupee each time to their master, the 
latter of course only giving them what he 
pleases, as they are his slaves, it is clear 
that the business is not unprofitable. 

« What struck me at first was the 
fact that the streets seemed frequented 
only by slaves, half-castes and natives. 
From time to time, it is true, you would 
see a palanquin go past carried by negroes, 
but so closely shut up as to leave nothing 
visible of the fair occupant, who for her 
part had openings so contrived as to let 
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her look out at her ease. I complained 
the first day of this absence of women, 
which gives the streets of Goa a mournful 
and deserted appearance; but I was told 
that on the next day but one I should 
have an opportunity of seeing on the 
Plain of St. Lazarus all that was best and 
brightest in the town. On further 
inquiries I found that this was the spot 
where the Auto-da-Fé was held. 

“I had been told it was extremely 
difficult without possessing influence in 
high quarters to get reserved places, while 
to secure the ordinary seats you had to 
wait hours outside. But I was supposed 
to be a rich man, as I have said, and so 
everybody sent to offer me places; for 
these they had the effrontery to ask as 
much as two or three pagodas at first, 
but the price diminished the longer | 
stood out, and eventually I obtained a 
ticket immediately underneath the Vice- 
roy’s box for two rupees. 

“The ceremony was fixed for the feast 
of St. Dominic, the patron Saint of the 
Inquisition, and I believe that the night 
before nobody probably except myself 
went to bed in all Goa. There was 
nothing but dances, singing and serenad- 
ing in the streets, and it was plain that, 
as I had heard said a score of times in the 
course of the day, something highly 
agreeable to Goa was to take place on the 
morrow. 

“P had»my place »reserved inthe 
circular tier of seats which were raised 
right round the Auto-da-Fé, so that I 
could enjoy one after the other all the 
details of the spectacle. 

* In the first instance I saw the 
condemned victims leave their prison; 
they numbered about two hundred. 

“I asked how long the ceremony was 
to last, as so large a number of sufferers 
must require at least a week to dispose 
of. But my neighbour, who was a rich 
Portuguese merchant of the town, replied 
with a melancholy shake of the head that 
the Court of the Inquisition was relaxing 
in zeal every day, and that amongst all 
this crowd of heathens and heretics only 
three were condemned to be burned, the 
rest having escaped the severer penalties 
of the Holy Office and being condemned 
merely to terms of imprisonment—fif- 
teen, ten, five, or two years, some even 
merely fined, to make a public recantation, 
and to be present at the punishment of the 
three poor wretches who had been adjudged 
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worthy of death. I then asked which 
were the ones destined to the stake; 
whereupon my obliging informant told 
me it was perfectly easy to distinguish 
them, inasmuch as on the long, black 


gowns they wore they had their portraits | 
standing on burning embers with flames | 


rising all about them and devils dancing 
in the flames; those who were condemned 
to imprisonment, instead of flames rising 
from the hem of the robe to the girdle, 
had flames descending from the girdle 
downwards; those whose punishment 
merely consisted in a recantation and 


being present at the execution, wore black | 


gowns with white stripes, without any 
flames either ascending or descending. 

* A] the condemned were led in the 
first instance from the prison to the 
Jesuit church, where they were sternly 
rebuked and exhorted; after this their 


sentences were read out to them, though 


each doubtless knew his fate already, 
thanks to the gown he had on. Finally, 
mass duly heard and judgment read, the 
funeral procession set out for the Plain 
of St. Lazarus. 

My spice-dealer had told me quite true, 
and this time my complaint had been 
entirely unjustifiable. All that was rich, 
wealthy, and elegant among the ladies of 
Goa was assembled there within a space 


thesize of an ordinary bull-ring ; the seats: 


were loaded everywhere to breaking -point. 
In the midst rose the stake with the wood 
piled about it; the former was triangular 
and had an iron ring fixed in each face to 
keep the condemned man in position, and 
fronting each ring an altar surmounted by 
a cross, to the end the sufferer might enjoy 
the happiness of looking upon the Christ 
till the last moment of his existence. 
“We found no small difficulty, my 
companion and myself, in reaching our 
places; however, we succeeded at last, 
entering at the same moment as the 
condemned, who appeared on the scene of 
their doom through a door hung with a 
black curtain spangled with silver tears. 
“Their entrance was greeted with a 
great outburst of chanting, while the 
ladies began to roll between their fingers 
magnificent rosaries, some of amber; 
others of pearl, darting glances the while 
to right and left from under their half 
lifted veils. I think I was recognised for 


the supposed rich pearl-merchant, for not} 
a few of these flattering looks came my]! 


way. It is also true that, being directly 
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underneath the Viceroy's box, I may 
have mistaken many looks intended for 
him, as aimed at myself. 

« 'he function began. They took the 
three sufferers under the arms and helped 
them to climb to the stake, which was a 
matter of some difficulty. You will easily 
understand itis not pleasant to be burnt 
alive. Finally, half by their own efforts, 
half by the help of others, they reached 
the platform. They were fastened to the 
rings with iron chains, for of course ropes 
would soon have been burnt through, and 
then the poor fellows, no doubt, would 
have leapt down and started running, all 
afire as they were, about the ring. This 
would have been a scandal for everybody 
In general and a calamity for their own 
souls in particular, as their thoughts 
would then have turned to making good 
their flight instead of accomplishing an 
edifying death; but, thanks to the iron 
chains which imprisoned feet and waist 
and neck, there is no danger of their 
moving a limb. 

“But the most ingenious arrangement 
has its weak point; and instead of this 
danger there is another, namely, that the 
relatives of the condemned man may 
bribe the executioner, so that the latter, 
while fastening the chain round his neck, 
gives it an extra twist and strangles 
the victim. Then, you see, the sight loses 
more than half its interest, for to see a 
dead man burnt is quite a different thing 
from seeing a living one suffer the same 
fate. But on this occasion the execu- 
tioner was a man of conscience, and all 
could feel assured that the sufferers were 
alive, for, rising above the prayers of the 
Spectators, their cries for mercy could be 
plainly heard for more than ten minutes. 

* When all was over, everyone ran to 
hill a little bag with ashes from the pile, 
these ashes possessing, it would appear, 
the same privilege as the rope with which 
a man has been hanged, viz., that of 
bringing good luck to families. 

“I had just filled my bag like the rest 
when I felt a note slipped into my hand. 
I turned round to see an old woman, who 
put her finger on her lip, pronounced 
the two words ‘ Read it,’ and walked 
away. After a few moments’ surprise and 
hesitation I opened the note and read: 

‘<This evening at 1o o'clock you are 
expected in the garden of the third house 
to the right of the great tank. The house 
In question has green sun-blinds; there 
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are two cocoanut palms before the door. 
You must climb the wall and stop under 
the tree of sadness, where the same 
duenna who gave you this note will come 
for you.’ 

* I turned to look for the duenna and 
found she had halted a short distance 
away. lI waved my hand in token of 
assent; she answered with a bow and 
disappeared." 


CHAPTER; XE 


DONNA INEZ 
* JY HAD a pretty clear notion where 
the place of assignation was. 
From the top of the town wall I had 
examined all the neighbourhood, and I 
had especially noticed, as a charming 
promenade, the banks of the tank referred 
to, on which all the rich Portuguese have 
pleasure-houses surrounded by gardens. 
As for the tree of saditess, so-called 
because it flowers only by night, I knew 
it from having seen one in the garden of 
the house I had taken. 

“At half-past nine IJ left the city. I 
had with me three or four pearls, fine 
enough to ensure that my present, if it 
so happened I had a present to make, 
should not be despised. To guard against 
accidents I slipped a Cingalese poniard 
under my waistcoat, resolved to face 
bravely the risks of my nocturnal adven- 
ture. 

“At a quarter to ten I reached the 
little house, which I recognised readily 
enough from the description. I had 
received. I made a circuit in search of 
a spot in the garden-wall where I could 
climb over without undue difficulty. 
Presently I found a door, and it occurred 
to me that, to save me the trouble of 
climbing the wall, they had perhaps left 
this door open. I was not mistaken; it 
gave way when I pushed it, and I found 
myself in the garden. 

“Once inside, I found no difficulty in 
discovering the place where I was to wait. 
Guided by its exquisite perfume, in 
another instant I was concealed beneath 
the heavy foliage of the tree of sad- 
ness. Its flowers, which open at ten at 
night, to close again at daybreak, were 
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shedding balmy odours, and some of the 
multitude of blossoms that covered it fell 
about me like snowflakes inviting me to 
rest upon the soft and fragrant carpet 
they formed. Although, as you may have 
observed, my nature is far from poetical, 
I could not but feel the charm of the 
lovely night, and if I havea regret at this 
moment of speaking, it is to be talking to 
you like an old sea-dog as I am, and not 
like a poet, as you are, or a painter, as your 
friend is." 

We bowed, both of us, Biard and 
myself. 

“J do assure you, Pére Olifus,” I told 
him, ‘‘ you are wrong to depreciate your 
merits; you tell a story as well as Mon- 
sieur Bernardin de Saint-Pierre." 

«I thank you," Pére Olifus replied, 
“for although I do not know who Mon- 
sieur Bernardin de Saint-Pierre may be, 
I gather it is a compliment you are 
paying me. Now I will go on with my 
story. 

«I had been waiting about a quarter 
of an hour when I hearda rustling of silk, 
the sound of footsteps, and presently made 
out a figure timidly approaching. I 
called softly, and on hearing my voice the 
other came straight towards me, threw 
me one end of her girdle while she held 
the other, and, walking before me, led me 
without a word towards the house. 

“The building, except for two or 
three windows through which the light 
from inside filtered by the interstices 
of the jalousies, was in complete dark- 
ness and looked still blacker from the 
fact that, being painted red, its out- 
lines were lost in the gloom. The 
threshold crossed, it grew doubly dark. 
Then the duenna drew in the girdle 
towards her till she found my hand; 
taking this she led me up a staircase and 
along a corridor. Finally, opening a door 
from which poured a flood of light, she 
pushed me into aroom in which a woman 
of twenty or twenty-two, and extremely 
pretty, was lying upon a mattress covered 
with magnificent china silk and resting 
upon a couch of bamboo. In the middle 
of the room, which was cooled by a great 
punkah hanging from the ceiling, that 
seemed to swing of its own accord, stood 
a table loaded with conserves and pastry. 

*In these days I was young, good- 
looking and the reverse of shy. I paid 
my greetings to the lady, who received 
me as might be expected from a woman 
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| who after all had invited me to come. I 
In Ceylon and at 


took a seat beside her. 
Buenos-Ayres I had learnt to chatter a 
little Spanish more or less badly. Now 
Spanish and Portuguese are close akin; 
then, besides the language of words, 
which you don’t always understand, there 
is a language of signs, which is always 
comprehensible. She pointed to the 
collation, which, she said, had been waiting 
for me a whole hour. I told her that if 
it had been waiting for me so long we 
ought not to keep it waiting any longer; 
and thereupon wetookour places. There 
was only one glass between us, as is 
usual at such-like ¢éte-a-tétes in Spain and 
Portugal. The port and madeira sparkled 
in two decanters, one like ruby the other 
like topaz. I had just tasted the two 
wines, which I found excellent, and was 
proceeding to attack the pastry and 
conserves when suddenly the duenna 
rushed in panic-stricken and whispered 
two words in her mistress’s ear. 


«<: Halloa!’ I asked, ‘what is the 
matter ?’ å 
** Nothing, my fair companion 


answered quietly; *itisonly my husband, 
who was to have stayed at Gondapore 
three or four days longer, but who comes 
bursting in on us like a bombshell; he 
always does like that, the hideous half- 
caste !’ 

«< Oh, ho!’ said I, ‘and is he jealous 
by any chance, your husband ?’ 

«< As jealous as a tiger.’ 

* : So USE if he found me"here s 

«< He would kill you.’ 

“c It is as well to know, I said, drawing 


my dagger from my bosom and laying it || 


on the table; ‘no harm in taking pre- 
cautions.’ 

“<Why, what are you doing?’ she 
exclaimed. 

« Well, you. know, there is a proverb 


that says, better kill the devil than let the 


devil kill you.' 

* € Oh, there is no need to kill anybody,’ 
she said, laughing, and showing as she 
laughed a row of pearls beside which those 
I had in my pocket would have looked 
black. 

<< ieee so?’ 

« t T will make it all right.’ 

* Oh, very well then.’ 

* t Only go into that closet—it gives on 
a balcony—and don't lose sight of what 
is going to happen in this room. If my hus- 
band takes a single step towards thecloset, 
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which is not unlikely, slip out on the bal- 
cony and jump down—it is only twelve 
feet above the ground.’ 

* coe ' 

«C Away with you! I will do my best 
to arrange matters so that his coming 
back need make no difference in our plans.’ 

So imueh the better!” 

«* Be easy. Now go; I hear his step 
on the stairs.' 

* I darted into the closet. She mean- 
time threw out of an open window the 
porcelain plate and silver service which 
might betray my presence. Then draw- 
ing from her bosom a little sachet em- 
broidered with silver, she took from it a 
tiny phial containing a greenish liquid, 
and poured a few drops of it over the 
pastry which formed the summit of the 
pyramid ; this done she rose and advanced 
half-way tothe entrance. At that moment 
the door opened. 

‘The man she spoke of as a hideous 
half-caste was a magnificent Hindoo, the 
colour of fine Florentine bronze, with a 
short crisp beard. He wore a rich 
Mussulman costume, although he was a 
Christian or something like it, 

* Ah, sir," Pére Olifus said, interrupt- 
ing himself, “I do not know if you have 
studied women, but whether women of 
the land or women of the sea, I do believe 
the prettier they are, the more crafty and 
hypocritical creatures you will find them. 
This one, who was as beautiful asa dream, 
looked at her husband with the very same 
smile she had bestowed on me the moment 
before. But in spite of this gracious 
welcome the newcomer appeared dis- 
satisfied and uneasy. He looked all 
about him, peering and sniffing like the 
ogre in search of fresh flesh. His eyes 
seemed to travel towards the closet. He 
made a step in my direction, and I made 
two to the rear. He touched the handle 
of the door, and I dropped from the bal- 
cony among the thick branches of a tree. 
I saw a black shadow suspended above 
my head. I held my breath, and presently 
the shadow disappeared. I breathed 
once more, and climbing softly up again, 
soon brought my head level with the 
balcony, only to find it empty. 

“ I was filled with curiosity to see what 
was happening in the room I had just 
left. I scrambled back on to the balcony 
with all the nimbleness of a sailor, and 
advanced on tip-toe to see, if possible, 
what lay beyond the half-opened door. 
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«Husband and wife were seated at 
table side by side, the wife holding her 
husband lovingly in her arms, while the 
latter was greedily devouring the cakes 
on which his wife had poured the green 
liquor. The man’s back was towards 
me, while the woman partly faced me; 
she saw me peeping round the door, and 
winked at me out of the corner of her 
eye as much as to say, you are going to 
see something happen soon. 

*In fact, next minute, the husband 
lifted his glass and pledged his wife’s 
health with a fervour that was almost 
delirious. Next he struck up a song, 
which ended with a boisterous grand 
finale of rattling plates and broken bottles 
as he hammered on the table with his 
knife. Finally he sprang up and fell to 
dancing a wild waltz, folding his table- 
napkin round him. Then the woman 
left the table, walked to the door from 
behind which I was a hidden witness of 
this weird sight, opened it and said 
quietly in a matter of fact tone, ‘Come 
haren? 

* * Come here!' I replied, * very delight- 
ful no doubt, but : 

** Nonsense!' she said, drawing me 
forward. ‘Come when I tell you to 
come. 

* [ shrugged my shoulders and did as 
I was bid. 

* Indeed her husband, utterly absorbed 
in the pantomimic dance he, had chosen, 
went on with his fas seul, entirely 
regardless of his surroundings, winding 
and unwinding his napkin about his 
person in all sorts of elegant and affected 
poses. Then presently, the latter proving 
too scanty for his purpose, he unrolled 
his turban and began the shawl dance. 

‘Meantime, his wife had led me to 
the sofa where she was lying when I first 
entered, and in reply to every remark I 
made to her only shrugged her shoulders. 
Seeing this, I held my tongue. After 
three quarters of an hour’s dancing, the 
husband, who seemed to have been enjoy- 
ing himself very much too, was snoring 
like an organ pipe. I took advantage of 
the circumstance to demand an explana- 
tion as to the drops of green liquor 
poured over the pastry, inasmuch as [I 
had a strong suspicion that the husband’s 
sudden passion for song and dance was 
not unconnected with them. I wasright; 
they were drops of troa.” 

* Well and good! my dear Monsieur 
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Olifus,’ I remarked. ‘ Will you now 
explain what troa is? You told me, like 
the clever narrator you are, that you 
would do me this favour at the proper 
time and place; I think the proper time 
and place are come." 

“Sir, trod is a herb which grows 
abundantly in the Indies. They extract 
the juice when it is still green, or else 
powder the seeds when it is ripe. ‘This 
juice or this powder is then mixed with 
the food of the person you wish to be rid 
of for the time being. The person in 
question thereupon becomes completely 
absorbed in himself, sings, dances, and 
goes to sleep, ceasing entirely to see 
everything that goes on about him; when 
he wakes up, as he has lost all memory 
of what has occurred, you tell him the 
first cock and bull story that comes into 
your head and he believes it. 

«This is what £roa is, a very convenient 
thing to have about you, as you may 
suppose; indeed I am assured that the 
women of Goa are always provided with 
either ¢rog juice in a phial or troa powder 
in a sachet. 

* At five o'clock next morning my fair 
Portuguese begged me to help her put 
her husband to bed: then as day was on 
the point of breaking, we took leave of 
each other, promising to meet again. 

* For a moment I had entertained the 
idea of loading up a ship with troa and 
despatching her to Europe together with 
a detailed description of the virtues of the 
cargo; but I was assured the stuff would 
deteriorate on the voyage, so I reluctantly 
abandoned the speculation, which never- 
theless I still think might not have been 
such a bad one. 

* Meantime my fruit business prospered 
amain; my ten slaves brought me in, 
taking one day with another, six rupees 
clear profit, which is an enormous income 
for Goa, where everything is dirt-cheap. 
So my friend the spice-merchant presently 
let fall some words anent marriage with 
his daughter, Donna Inez, a charming 
young lady, who had been piously 
brought up at the convent of the Annun- 
ciation, and whom I had already met 
once or twice at his house. 

* Donna Inez was very lovely and 
seemed a sweet, modest girl. I began to 
weary of my Portuguese mistress, who 
one by one was grabbing all my pearls. 
Then, mind you, nature had certainly 
meant me for a married man, till women 
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disgusted me with the idea. So I readily 
agreed to my friend’s proposals, and 
Donna Inez was brought home from her f 
convent, this time with the express iu- 
tention of bringing us together. 

‘She was still the same sweet modest 
girl I had before seen and admired; only 
her eyes were red and swollen. I asked 
the reason of this redness, which pointed 
to her having shed many tears; but I was 
told that Donna Inez was so innocent 
and unsophisticated that, when they had 
spoken to her about leaving her Convent, 
she had burst into torrents of weeping. 
I asked the girl herself about these 
regrets, and the charming creature told 
me in so many words that she had no 
wish to marry, and that she felt real grief 
at leaving her Convent, in which she 
found as a rule every satisfaction she 
could desire. I smiled to myself at her 
charming ma@iveté; and as I had no doubt 
that marriage would produce the same 
effect on her as a journey does on the 
traveller, that is to say, delight her with 
the charm of novelty, I paid no further 
heed whether to her regret or its reasons. 

* Accordingly my marriage with Donna 
Inez was settled by common consent 
between the spice-merchant and myself; 
we agreed upon the amount of the dowry, 
and three weeks later, having fulfilled all 
necessary preliminaries, we were united 
with great pomp at the Cathedral Church. 
I wil say nothing about the marriage 
ceremonies, which are much the same as 
in France. Donna Inez appeared to 
have completely forgotten her convent. 
She was as gay as decency permitted, and 
when the moment for retiring arrived, she 
asked my leave with charming modesty 
to withdraw to the bedroom, craving only 
a quarter of an hour's grace to have time 
to undress and prepare for bed. 

* However, to help my patience I found 
a little collation. ready for me, nicely set 
out on plates of fine china; there was a 
bottle of Muscat wine of San-Lucar, 
which sparkled so invitingly in its crystal 
prison that I fell very philosophically to 
drinking my fair bride's health. I had 
never tasted such wine before, I do 
assure you, sir, and I know what wine is. 
Then I ate some of the fruit. Iwas a 
dealer in fruit myself, as you know; but 
I had never tasted such fruit. The wine 
was nectar, the fruit ambrosia. 

‘Then everything had a certain appe- 
tising smack, an agreeable sub-acid 
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the fair Nahi-Nava-Nahina. He was 
held at the baptismal font by the highly 
respectable Monsieur Van Brock, 
engineer of the dykes, who has promised 
me to be a second father to the dear 
child.’ 

“¢No doubt,’ I said, ‘my dear wife, 
this is good news, I grant you that; but, 
as I had already waited five or six months 
to hear it, I could very well have waited 
just five or six days longer.’ 

** Yes, I. quite understand, said the 
Buchold; ‘in that case I should not 
have disturbed your marriage with the 
lovely Donna Inez.’ 

* * Quite right, if I must tell you the 
truth,’ 

“+ Ungrateful wretch !’ 

‘“< Ungrateful! Why?’ 

«e Yes, ungrateful, when I have made 
such haste to prevent your being shame- 
fully deceived.’ 

“¢ How? Shamefully deceived ?’ 

* Yes, indeed, shamefully deceived! 
Did not your wife ask you for a quarter 
of an hour to prepare for bed?’ 

am Yes she did.’ 

*' During that interval did you not 
drink a glass of Muscat wine of San 
Lucar and eat a banana ?’ 

«< Why, yes, I seem to remember the 
fact.’ 

“And from that moment onwards 
what do you remember ?’ 

* ! Nothing. 

*CWell, my sweet friend, that wine 
was mixed with ?roc juice, that banana 
was sprinkled with ?roa powder.' 

* * Death and damnation! 

*'So that, while you were sleeping 
like a drunkard and snoring lke a 
kan. s 

een 

aour chaste bride. 

eoVell, my chaste bride . . .’ 

** A very pious young lady who once 
a week used to confess to a handsome 
Cordelier Friar, while she was at her 
Convent...’ 

ee Well, well, my chaste bride . . 7 

* * Well, would you like to see what 
she was doing during that interval.' 

« * NVasshe confessing by any chance ? ' 
I cried. 

«< Precisely; look there.’ ^ And so 
saying she led me to a crack in the 
partition wall, through which I could see 
what was happening in the bedroom. 

«What I beheld, sir, was so humiliating 


flavour, that would have kept me eating 
and drinking all night long; only the first 
glass of wine and the first banana made 
me feel so happy and so pleased with 
myself that I started singing a sea-song. 

* Now, sir, I should tell you that I 
never sing, my voice being so cracked 
that I frighten myself if ever I attempt 
the most trifling air. Well, that night, 
sir, I seemed to sing like a nightingale 
without any effort, and I found it so 
delightful to listen to my own voice that 
I felt my feet itching to becutting double 
shuffles and hornpipes, and I felt myself 
rising involuntarily from the floor, as if 
instead of drinking a glass of Muscat wine 
I had imbibed a barrel of inflammable 
gas. In a word, the temptation grew so 
strong that I soon began to dance, beating 
time with a knife on the bottom of my 
plate, which rang out like a drum. I 
could see myself in a mirror, and I felt 
proud of my performance. The more I 
looked at myself, the more pleased I grew, 
till by dint of singing, my voice gave out, 
by dint of dancing, my legs failed me, by 
dint of staring at myself, I could see 
nothing but pink and blue flames. Worn 
out with delight, I went and lay down 
on a great sofa, feeling the happiest man 
on earth. 

“I do pot know how long I slept, but 1 
woke with a delicious feeling of coolness 
at the soles of my feet. I stretched out 
my arms and felt my wife beside me; I 
thought it was to her I owed the sense of 
blissful comfort I experienced, —and upon 
my word!... I showed myself duly 
grateful. 

“J heard a long-drawn sigh. 

“I tell you, sir, the sound of that sigh 
so vividly recalled the one I had heard 
once before at Negombo, the first night 
of my marriage with the beautiful Nahi- 
Nava-Nahina, that I shuddered from head 
to foot. 

meHalloa:! 'Ieriedi 

“<: Well, I am only sighing, she said. 

«J tell you, sir, in an instant I turned 
as cold as ice, my teeth chattered, and 
between them I faltered, ‘The Buchold, 
the Buchold.’ 

«Why, certainly, the Buchold, who 
has come to tell you, my dear little 
husband, that you are father of a second 
son, as pretty as Cupid, who will be six 
months old to-morrow, and whom I have 
called Thomas in memory of the day 
when I came to stop your marriage with 
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for a  husband— particularly on his 
wedding night—that I seized a stout 
bamboo which happened by a miraculous 
chance to be handy, burst open the door 
and fell to belabouring Donna Inez’ 
confessor, who fled yelling as loud as the 
heretics I had seen burned the third day 
after my arrival in Goa. As for my 
wife, I was proceeding to reproach her 
bitterly for her conduct, but with the 
utmost assurance— 

“<Very well, sir,’ she said, ‘you can 
complain to my father, and I will complain 
to the Inquisition.’ 

«< And what complaint will you make, 
my fine madam ?' I asked. 

“< I will complain of your interrupting 
my religious exercises by beating a holy 
man, who for three years has been known 
toall the world as my confessor. Begone, 
sir, you are a heretic; and as I will not 
live with a heretic, I am going back to 
my Convent,’ and with the words she 
stalked out proud as a queen. 

* Ás for me, the mere word ‘heretic, 
look you, had filled me with terror; 
already I saw myself clothed in a black 
gown painted with ascending flames; 
already I saw myself bound feet and neck 
and waist to the stake on the plain of St. 
Lazarus! The result was, I made up 
my mind on the spot; I collected my 
little hoard, to which I added two or 
three thousand livres I had saved in my 
fruit business since coming to Goa. 
Remembering that I had seen in the 
roadstead the day before a ship ready to 
sail for Java, I had myself rowed out to 
her without a moment's delay, abandoning 
house, garden and furniture to whoso 
might choose to take them. 

*Luckily the vessel was only waiting 
for an east wind and a falling tide to take 
her out of harbour. I arrived on board 
with the wind in one hand and the tide in 
the other, so to speak. J agreed to pay 
the captain ten pagodas for my passage, 
and I had the satisfaction, just as the 
first rays of dawn whitened the church 
roofs of Goa, to feel wind and tide carrying 
me gently out to sea. 

** My precaution had not been in vain; 
two years afterwards I was burned in 
efhgy on the plain of St. Lazarus. 
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CHAPTER XIII 
A SUTTEE. 


x AN proposes, but God disposes.’ 

This, the truest of all pro- 
verbs, seems to have been especially 
made for the sailor. We started 
from Goa in the early days of June, a 
period at which winter is beginning. 
Now anyone who has not seen the storms 
of the Malabar coast does not know what 
storms are. One of these tempests 
drove us into Calicut, and willy nilly, we 
had to stay there. 

** However, the Indian winters have this 
advantage, that they include the least 
possible proportion of cold, but only wind, 
cloud and lightning ; hence fruit ripens as 
well in winter as in autumn. At the 
same time anybody who is tired of winter 
has no great way to go to find another 
season. He has only tocross the Ghauts, 
which run from north to south, and in 
two days, instead of being on the coast of 
Malabar, he will find himself on the coast 
of Coromandel, and instead of being 
drenched by the wintry rains of the 
Persian Gulf, he will be roasted by the 
summer heats of the Gulf of Bengal. In 
all the world there is nothing finer than 
this stretch of coast, with its palms and 
cocoa-nuts always green and leafy, which 
in high winds bend over like the arches of 
a bridge : nothing finer than these plains 
and plateaux, these rivers and lakes, in 
which towns, villages and country houses 
are sweetly reflected, and which extend 
from Cape Comorin all the way to 
Mangalore. When I found we were 
driven into harbour and the captain told 
me he could not possibly put to sea again 
for two or three months, I quickly made 
up my mind, and being by this time more 
than half a Hindoo, I resolved to start in 
trade at Calicut. I could do this without 
risk of danger, inasmuch as, Calicut © 
belonging to the English, who are 
Protestants, I had nothing to fear from 
my friends the Inquisitors of Goa. 
Besides, within ten leagues of Calicut I 
had Mahé, which is a French factory, 
where I could claim protection. 

* VVhat struck me first and foremost 
was the length of the ears everywhere to 
be seen. Till then I had always con- 
sidered my own ears to be of a very 
respectable size, an advantage I owed to 
the frequency with which my father and 
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mother had been in the habit of pulling 
them in my boyhood; but I now re- 
marked that mine had not acquired half 
the diniensions to which the human ear 
can attain. The reason is that at Calicut 
the children’s ears are pierced directly 
they are born, and from that moment 
their parents ingeniously insert in the 
opening a dried palm-leaf twisted into a 
roll, which having a constant tendency to 
unroll, enlarges the hole so enormously 
that there are ears to be seen through 
which you can put your fist. You may 
imagine how proud are the possessors of 
such a personal advantage; they are the 
dandies of the country. 

* My first care on landing had been to 
hire a Nair, a sort of janissary or drago- 
man, to visit the town and its environs 
and help me in the bargains and purchases 
I had to make. We set out in due course 
for Calicut, but on the way we were 
overtaken by such a hurricane that I 
found myself obliged to take shelter in a 
Malabar pagoda. It was the very same 
spot where, four hundred years before my 
time, Vasco da Gama had landed. , 

‘As the interior of the temple was 
adorned with pictures and 1mages, Vasco 
and his companions mistook the pagoda 
for a Christian church, and when men 
dressed in calico, looking not unlike 
Catholic priests in undress, poured water 
and ashes on their heads, they were still 
further confirmed in their belief. All the 
same, one of Da Gama’s companions, 
disturbed at the sight of the strange- 
looking idols, and anxious not to com- 
promise his eternal salvation, supple- 
mented his prayer with this saving 
clause: 

** Whether I am or am not in the 
Devil’s house, it is to God I address my 
supplication.’ 

* For my own part, being something of 
a heathen, I offered no supplication 
whether to God or Devil I simply 
waited until the rain was over. 

«I had always heard speak of a com- 
mercial procedure frequently employed at 
Calicut, which could not fail to interest 
me, now that I was about to establish a 
business of one sort or another there. A 
creditor meeting his debtor, I had been 
told, had only to trace a circle round him 
and I was assured the latter could not 
leave it, under pain of death, till the debt 
for which he was liable had been paid. I 
had even been assured that on one occasion 
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the King himself had meta merchant 
whom he had been continually putting off 
from day to day for three months; the 
man drew a line round the King’s horse, 
and the King sat there motionless as an 
equestrian statue till the sum was brought 
from the palace which he required to 
liquidate his debt. The incident had 
really happened, but in times long ago, 
and the law we have mentioned had now 
grown practically obsolete. 

* But another was still in force, albeit 
the English had declared that Hindoo 
wives were not bound to obey it, a law 
which orders wives to be burned on the 
bodies of their deceased husbands. Now 
as if I were destined to witness all the 
different kinds of auto-da-fé that are 
practised on the west coast of India, I 
was no sooner settled at Calicut than it 
was announced that a Brahmin had just 
died and that his wife had resolved to be 
burned on his tomb. 

‘Thus I arrived in the nick of time to 
witness a suttee. "This was too curious a 
sight for any European to miss, especially 
one who was blessed with a wife who, so 
far from burning herself on his tomb, 
would no doubt have lit a bonfire in 
token of her satisfaction on the day of 
her consort's death. 

* Accordingly I made definite arrange- 
ments with my Nair to stay on for a 
month in my service. He was a man of 
some intelligence, who struck a bargain 
with me for a half faron a day and 
undertook to secure me a place from 
which to witness the ceremony. 

“The appointed day fell upon the 
following Sunday, and the rite was to be 
carried out in an open plain a quarter of 
a league from the city. The funeral piie, 
built of the most combustible materials 
and the most inflammable wood, was, I 
can scarcely say, raised, but at any rate 
set up, in a trench, so that the whole 
presented the appearance of a crater 
presently to be filled with fire and flame. 
On the pile lay the husband’s dead body 
embalmed in such a way as to await his 
wife without becoming too offensive in 
the meantime. 

* At the hour agreed upon, namely ten 
o'clock in the morning, the Brahmin's 
widow, bare-footed and bare-headed, and 
glad«—inssaw long white rgbej4 left ber 
husband's house to the sound of flutes, 
drums and tom-toms, and was led with 
great state and ceremony to the funeral 
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pile. Once outside the city, she encoun- 
tered on the road an English officer and 
a dozen men, stationed there by orders 
of the Governor of Calicut. 

‘© The officer approached her and asked 
her in Hindostani, which I could perfectly 
well understand : 

** * Do you die of your own free will ?" 

' ! Yes, she replied, *of my own free 
will entirely.' 

«sIn case your family should be con- 
straining you, I am here to rescue you; 
appeal to my help, and inthe name of my 
Government I will take you away with me.’ 

** No one is constraining me; I am 
to be burned with my own full and free 
consent; so let me pass.’ 

« As I have said, I was near enough to 
the speakers to hear the dialogue, and I 
must confess I was struck with admira- 
tion at the sight of such bold determina- 
tion. At the same time, it is true, the 
widow was speaking to a Christian, 
before whom she was not sorry to make 
a parade of her religion, while all those 
devilish Brahmins were confusing her by 
singing their deafening litanies in her 
ears. 

“So she went on her way intrepidly 
towards the pile; when she came to the 
edge of the trench, which was already 
partly filled with flame, the Brahmins 
crowded round and made her drink a 
potion which seemed to give her added 
strength. My Nair said that the one 
who handed her tle liquor and who was 
the most energetic in urging her to the 
sacrifice was her uncle. 

* Be this as it may, the Brahmins now 
drew back, and the poor woman, after 
bidding farewell to her family and 
distributing her jewellery amongst her 
female friends, retired four steps and then 
amidst the cries and encouragements of 
the priests, to the sound of deafening and 
discordant music, ran forward and sprang 
into the burning volcano. ' 

* But no sooner was she there than she 
found the atmosphere a trifle warm 
apparently, and in spite of the opium she 
had drunk, in spite of the chanting priests 
and drumming musicians, she uttered 
Scream after scream and dashed out of 
the fire quicker than she had gone into it. 
I could not but admire the foresight 
displayed by my worthy Inquisitors at 
Goa, who fix a stake in the middle of the 
pile, and to this stake fasten an iron 
ring to keep the victim from bolting. 
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“In the present case all present, I am 
bound to say, at sight of the woman 
failing so egregiously in her duties as a 
widow, uttered loud cries of indignation 
and rushed to catch the fugitive and put 
her back into the flames. In particular, 
just in front of me stood a charming little 
Calicut girl of ten or twelve, who was 
furious with anger, and declared that when 
her time came to be burned she would 
never behave so; she kept shouting at 
the top of her voice: 

* * Burn the renegade! burn her, burn 
her, burn her!'—and all repeated the 
cry except myself, the English officer and 
his men. "These latter made every effort 
to reach the victim, but, as you may 
suppose, they were easily kept back by 
the angry crowd. The renegade, as my 
pretty little neighbour called her, was 
seized, lifted from her feet, carried back 
to the trench, and thrown bodily into the 
heart of the flames. ‘Then they threw on 
top of her faggots, fire-brands, logs, dried 
grass, and whatever else they could lay 
hands on. Even then she managed to 
push aside the blazing mass, and once 
more scrambled out-of the pit. Then 
by sheer force of despair she rushed, 
a pillar of flame, through the terrified 
and shrinking spectators, and plunged into 
a brook that ran some fifty yards away 
from the pile. Such a thing had never 
been known before, all present declared, 
shocked and astounded at such a scandal. 
Above all, my pretty little Calicut friend 
could not get over her astonishment that 
any woman could so far forget her duties 
towards her husband; she could only 
repeat again and again, ‘ How differently I 
should behave, how very differently !’ 

“Then she ran with the rest of the 
crowd towards the brook where the half- 
burned renegade had fled for refuge. I 
followed her, for I already felt no little 
admiration for her beauty. 

«* When we came to the banks of the 
stream, the poor creature was crying— 

«<: Help, Englishmen! Save me, save 
me!’ But the English were hustled 
back whenever they tried to approach, 
and could do nothing. Then catching 
sight of her uncle, the same who had been 
so anxious to have her burned: 

“Uncle, she cried, ‘save me, have 

ity on me. I will leave my family, I 
will live like a pariah and beg my bread.’ 

* «Vell, ^fell, se" "be it TEAC 
replied inacoaxing voice. * Let nie wrap 
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you in this wet sheet and carry you back 
to the house.’ 

* But as he said the words, he winked 
. to his fellow Brahmins as much as to 
say— 

te Let be; once wrapped in the sheet, 
she will be in our power.’ | 

* No doubt she too had seen his look 
and understood its meaning, for instead 
of trusting herself to her uncle, she cried, 
‘No, no, I will not! Go back, leave me 
alone, leave me alone! I will go by 
myself.’ 

* But her uncle would not be denied ; 
no doubt he had made himself responsible 
for his niece and was determined she 
should keep her word. So he gave her 
his oath by the waters of the Ganges that 
he would take her back safe to the house. 
That oath is so sacred that the unhappy 
woman believed his promise. She threw 
herself into the wet sheet, in which her 
uncle enveloped her likea mummy. Then, 
arms and legs being securely pinioned, he 
took her on his shoulders, yelling, ‘ To the 
fire, to the fire,’ and set off at a run for 
the trench, followed by the whole popula- 
tion repeating the same horrid cry. 

“The little Calicut maiden was filled 
with intense admiration. When the Brah- 
min uttered the sacred oath she had been 
on the point of cursing him for a pariah, 
but when she saw that the oath was only 
a means to cajole his niece, and that the 
Brahmin fully intended to break it: 

“¢Oh, the good man,’ she cried, clapping 
her hands, ‘the worthy man! the holy 
man.’ 

“I failed quite to understand how one 
could be a good worthy holy man in virtue 
of breaking one’soath, but my little Hindoo 
spoke with such an air of conviction, and 
her whole person breathed such an air of 
grace and innocence, that I felt persuaded 
in spite of myself, masculine vanity no 
doubt contributing to the result, that the 
poor widow was certainly very sadly to 
blame to feel such hesitation about burn- 
ing herself on her husband’s body. 

* Accordingly I added my acclamations 
to those of the crowd generally, when I 
saw this good, worthy, holy man hurl 
back into the flaming pit his wretched 
niece, so well secured this time that, 
struggle as she might, in five or six 
minutes the fire had worked its will upon 
her. 

« My little Calicut friend was in a state 
of wild enthusiasm. So much conjugal 


devotion in the heart of a mere child 
touched me, and I asked her what she was 
called and who she was. 

“She was called Amaru, which you 
will agree is a very pretty name, and her 
father belonged to the caste of the 
Veissiahs, that is to say, directors of 
agriculture and commerce. Thus he 
belonged to the third class, having above 
him only the Rajah class and the Brah- 
min class, and below him that of the 
Sudras. The post he held at Calicut 
corresponded to that of Syndic or Super- 
intendent of the Harbour. Hewas a man 
who could be very useful to me; therefore 
as my Nair knew him personally, it was 
agreed that he should make me acquainted 
with him on the following day. 


CHAPTER XIV 
THE BRAIIMIN’S SLIPPERS 


í HE result of the visit I paid to 

the fair Amaru’s father was 
that [ made up my mind to stay at Calicut 
and establish a business in spices. 

* My first care was to buy a house. 
Houses are cheaper at Calicut even than 
at Goa. ‘True the most substantial edifice 
at Calicut is of sun-dried earth, and the 
highest does not exceed eight feet. 

“For twelve crowns ÍI found myself 
owner of a house which the seller handed 
over to me, together with three snakes 
attached to the property. I told him I 
was not very fond of snakes and that the 
first thing I should do would be to break 
their backs; but he warned me solemnly 
against committing any such folly. At 
Calicut snakes perform the same functions 
cats do in Europe, killing the rats and 
mice with which otherwise the houses 
would be overrun. 

* | asked him to introduce me to these 
reptiles which I had just become possessed 
of, so that I might get to know them. 
Indeed, it was important for both parties 
to come to a good understanding to avoid 
any unauthorised intruder coming into the 
house. My landlord gave a whistle and 
they came to call like dogs. 

** [n three days’ time, thanks to two or 
three bowls of milk with which I had 
liberally supplied them, we were the best 
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friends in the world. Nevertheless I am 
bound to confess that the first few times I 
found one or other of them in my bed, 
when I retired or woke up in the morning, 
I felt a certain repugnance at such close 
contact; but by degrees I grew used to 
them, and thought no more about it. 

‘The trade I had especially chosen to 
devote myself to was that of growing and 
selling cardamum, a sort of pepper which 
is only to be got at the druggists’ shops in 
Europe, but of which all the inhabitants 
of the Islands of the Indian Ocean are 
inordinately fond. During my stay in 
Ceylon, I had learnt the importance of 
this article and I resolved to make it 
the main basis of my commercial enter- 
prise. 

“It so happened I had arrived in the 
rainy season, which is the best time for 
clearing the land for planting cardamumt. 
This process indeed is simple enough; 
during the winter the soil in the neigh- 
bourhood of Calicut produces a perfect 
forest of weeds, which serve as manure; 
you sow your seed and four months later 
you reap your harvest. 

* Accordingly I rented a large extent 
of ground on the outskirts of Calicut and 
began my clearing operation, not however, 
as is usual in these districts, trusting 
entirely to a score or so of sudras, who far 
removed from the master's eye, cheat 
him in every possible way in their day's 
work, but superintending everything per- 
sonally. To render this surveillance more 
effective, I began by building four huts 
for myself at the four corners of my 
property. This was an easy matter and 
involved little expense, inasmuch as I 
possessed a large supply of cocoanut 
palms on my estate. Now, as everybody 
knows, the tree in question is a perfect 
godsend for this climate; with its wood 
the natives build houses and roof them 
with its leaves; its bark is used for 
making mats, its pith for food; the bud 
produces wine, the nut oil, and the sap 
sugar. 

« Now by distilling this wine I manu- 
factured a species of brandy by means of 
which I could persuade my sudras to do 
whatever I chose to ask them. My crop 
felt the good effects of these distributions 
of tari. No such yield of cardamum 
had ever been known at Calicut as my 
ten or twelve acres gave; not only was it 
abundant, but it was of prime quality too, 
and I resolved to devote five or six years 
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to this business, at the end of which 
period my fortune would be made, 
especially if I went to Ceylon to sell 


personally the harvest I had myself |. 


reaped at Calicut. To do this nothing 
was needful but to charter a small ship, 
and towards the end of the summer 
season to sail for Ceylon, when I had 
secured a full cargo. Now two crops 
would suffice to load a ship, and there 
are two crops every year at Calicut. 

“ Meantime I continued to visit my old 
friend Nachor and my young friend the 
charming Amaru. I had not forgotten 
that the father could be of great service 
to me in the matter of charterparties, 
custom-house dues and so on, and I must 
admit the sublime devotion to conjugal 
obligations which the girl had displayed 
on the great day of the Suttee had deeply 
touched my heart. Now old Nachor 
was no fool; he had seen me pay ready 
money for everything I had purchased 
or rented,and when he saw how success- 
fully I managed my affairs, he had no 
doubt I was on the high road to fortune. 
Consequently he welcomed me like a 
man who is anxious to make his house 
agreeable to his guest, so that the latter 
may repeat his visits as often as he can. 

“The end of it all was that in eight or 
ten months’ time the matter was pretty 
well decided between Nachor and myself, 
always excepting the charming Amaru’s 
consent, and this I ventured to think I 
had on one or two occasions read in her 
pretty eyes. 

* An accident that might have had 
lamentable consequences led on the 
contrary to a more rapid consummation 
of our wishes. Perhaps we all desired 
the same thing, but the girl’s modesty 
prevented her confessing as much. One 
day I had invited father and daughter to 
pay a visit to my plantations, and 
proposing to spend the whole day in the 
fields, I had had four collations prepared 
in my four huts. Suddenly Amaru, who 
was walking immediately behind the 
slave employed to beat along both sides 
of the path with a stick to drive away 
venomous reptiles, gave a loud shriek. 
A little green snake of the most poisonous 
species, the bite of which is invariably 
fatal, had darted out of a tuft of grass 
and fastened upon one corner of her 
scarf. I had seen the creature’s spring 
and heard the girl’s scream, and with the 
cane I carried had caught the snake so 
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adroit a blow that it released its hold; 
then as I wore heavy boots, I had crushed 
its head under my heel. 

“But though she had escaped all 
immediate danger, the charming Amaru 
was In a terrible state; instead of dying 
of snake-bite, she seemed like to die of 
fear. Lying back in my arms, she was 
as pale and looked as fragile as a water- 
lily. Pressing her to my bosom, I carried 
her to the hut, where breakfast awaited 
us. The child who was barely twelve 
felt scarcely heavier than a dream or a 
vapour; only her heart beating against 
mine proved she was a living being. 

* Once inside the hut the charming 
Amaru plucked up courage and con- 
sented to partake of some grains of rice; 
but when it came to setting forth again, 
the .same terror seized her and she 
declared she had made up her mind not 
to walk another step. Nothing could have 
pleased me better than such a declaration. 
I offered her the same means of transport 
by which she had been conveyed to 
where she was. She threw a glance at 
her father, who nodded his consent ; so I 
took up Amaru in my arms once more 
and we started out afresh. This time, 
fearing to burden me overmuch, she 
threw her arm round my neck, so that 
her face came close to mine while our 
hair and breath intermingled, circum- 
stances which appeared to give her as 
much pleasure as they did me. At the 
first hut I had hoped I might be loved; 
at the second I was sure of it; at the third 
Amaru had told me so; at the fourth our 
union was agreed upon, and it only 
remained to fix the day. 

“This date was decided by Nachor. 
He was a man of much sagacity, he had 
seen the crop sown, but he wished to see 
the harvest garnered; so he fixed the 
ceremony for the month of July. This 
suited me very well; it was the time when 
I hoped to despatch my little ship or 
rather to sail it myself to Ceylon, and 
I was not sorry to be in a position to 
leave someone behind me to superintend 
the work and workmen on my estate. 
Amaru, fearing green snakes as she did, 
was ineligible for the post of inspector ; 
but Nachor had shown me that he under- 
stood what he was about, and there was 
no doubt that when it became a question 
of looking after the interests of his only 
daughter, which would now be identical 
with my own, he would perform his duties 


admirably, We were now at the end of 
May; so after all, I was not condemned 
to any very long period of waiting. 

* Nachor and Amaru followed the 
Hindoo religion. It was therefore agreed 
that we should be married according to 
the Brahminical rite. Accordingly, 
though everything was really settled 
between us, I looked about for a 
Brahmin to make formal request to 
Nachor in my name for his daughter’s 
hand. Such is the custom of the country, 
and I saw no harm in conforming to it. 
I had no acquaintances among the 
Brahmins ; but Amaru suggested the tall 
fellow who had rolled his niece in a sheet, 
after swearing a false oath by the waters 
of the Ganges, and then thrown her into 
the fiery furnace in spite of her cries and 
supplications. I had nothing to say 
against him except that he was a poor 
sort of relation to have; but as the errand 
he was going to do for me with Nachor 
did not make him my uncle, what did 
that matter to me? So on the day 
agreed upon he left my house to go to 
Amaru’s. Twice over at different 
intervals he came back again professing 
each time to have encountered evil omens 
by the way; but the third time, happiest 
presages having taken their place, he 
returned finally to inform me that 
Amaru's hand was mine and all I had to 
do now was to choose a day agreeable to 
the Drahmin. 

** [ told him every day was alike to me, 
so his day should be mine. Thereupon 
the Brahmin chose Friday. I thought 
for a moment of objecting, as you know 
in Europe we have certain prejudices 
about Friday; but I had boasted every 
day was alike to me, so I was not going 
to stultify myself and answered: 

«< Friday be it then, always provided 
it is next Friday!’ 

‘The happy day arrived. It was at 
Nachor’s house that the ceremony was to 
be performed; and about five o’clock in 
the evening I proceeded thither. We 
mutually presented each other with the 
betel. The fire Homan was kindled with 
the wood Ravistu. The tall scamp of a 
Brahmin, the hero of the suttee, took 
three handfuls of rice and scattered them 
over Amaru’s head. He took three more 
and did the same to me, after which 
Nachor poured water into a great wooden 
bowl, washed my feet, then held out his 
hand to his daughter. Amaru laid her 
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hand on her father’s, Nachor sprinkled 
some drops of water in the palm, laid two 
or three pieces of money there, and 
presented Amaru to me, addressing her 
thus: 

«cI have nothing more henceforth to 
do with you. I give you over to the 
power of another.’ 

“Thereupon the Brahmin drew from a 
little case the veritable marriage tie, that 
is to say, the żali, a knot of ribbon from 
which is suspended a little gold skull. 
This he showed to the company, after- 
wards handing it to me that I might tie 
it about my wife’s neck. This done, we 


"were married. But the custom of the 


country decrees that the marriage 


festivities last five days, till the expiration 


of which period the husband cannot claim 
his wife. Accordingly for the first four 
days I was so well watched by the young 
men and maidens among the guests that 
I was barely allowed so much as to kiss 
the bride’s little finger. I tried to tell her 
by my looks how tedious I found the 
interval, while she gazed at me in a way 
that seemed to say, * True, it is long, but 
you must be patient!' and with this 
promise I had to be content. 

* At length the fifth day came and 
passed and ended; at night-fall we were 
led in procession to my house. In the 
outer room a collation was spread ; I did 
the honours to my friends, while they 
were undressing my wife and putting her 
to bed. Then aftera while, when I thought 
nobody was looking at me I slipped 
away towards the bedroom door, quite 
willing to abandon the rest of the house 
to my guests, provided they left me the 
little room where the lovely Amaru was 
awaiting me. But at the door to my 
surprise I stumbled over something; I 
felt the obstacle with my hand and found 
it was a pair of slippers. 

“A pair of slippers at Amaru’s door ! 
What could it mean? Thecircumstance 
gave me pause for a moment, but next 
minute I kicked the slippers to one side 
and tried to open the door. 

“The door waslocked. I called in my 
softest voice, ‘ Amaru! Amaru! Amaru!’ 
expecting her every moment to come and 
open it; but though I could hear quite 
plainly that there was someone, or rather 
two people, in the room, I received no 
answer. You may imagine my feelings. 
But for those confounded slippers I might 
have doubted still; but as things were, I 
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was just beginning to thump the door 
with all my might when I felt my arm 
seized. Turning round I saw it was 
Nachor. 

* * By the Lord!' T cried, *I am glad to 


see you. You must help me to punish your | 


infamous daughter.’ 
« *What do you mean ?' asked Nachor. 
wP mean to say she” ismlocked™ ip 
there with a man, neither more nor less.’ 
“With a man?’ cried@Nachem™= “in 


that case she is no daughter of mine; if | 


it is true, you may put her in prison, 
or kill her, if you will; you have every 
right.’ 

« «So much the"better! “If I Wave the 
right I will use it, I promise you that.’ 

“< But what makes you think so?" 

« * Why, by God! the noise I can hear 
in the room and besides, the slippers,— 
and sosaying I kicked over the incrimina- 
ting articles towards Nachor. The latter 
picked up one slipper and then the other, 
and examining them carefully : 

**Oh! happy Olifus!’ hecried. * Oh! 
twice blessed husband! How highly privi- 
leged is our family amongst all others! 
My son, thank Vishnu and his wife 
Lackemi, thank Siva and his wife Parvati, 
thank Brahma and his wife Sarasvati, 
thank Indra and his wife Aviti, thank the 
tree Kalpa, the cow Kamaderu and the 
bird Garruda. A holy man deigns to do 
for you what asa rule he does only for 
the King of the country; he spares you 
the trouble you were about to take and in 
nine months, if the eight great Gods of 
Hindustan turn not away their looks of 
favour from us and from your wife, we 
shall have a Brahmin in our family.’ 

«“¢ Pardon me!’ I exclaimed, ‘ but I have 
no sort of wish to have a Brahmin in my 
family. lI am nolaggard, and the trouble 
the holy man takes I would gladly have 
taken myself. I am not King of the 
country, and therefore I do not regard this 
asan honour. I will thank neither the 
bird Garruda, nor the cow Kamaderu, nor 
the tree Kalpa, nor Indra nor Brahma, 
nor Siva, nor Vishnu, but I will break the 
back of your rascally Brahmin, who burnt 
his niece alive after swearing by the waters 
of the Ganges that he would take her 
home again.’ 

«So saying, I seized a stout bamboo, 
fully determined to put my threat into 
execution. But at Nachor’s cries all the 
crowd of guests came running up; seeing 
which, I threw away my bamboo and 
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rushed into a small adjoining room, lock- 
ing the door behind me. There I could 
give free vent to my fury. 1 threw 
myself on the mat-covered floor and 
rolled in frenzy, cursing and swearing. 

«In the middle of my transports, I felt 
a woman’s arms about me and a mouth 
pressed against mine. I felt no very 
great surprise. Amongst my slaves of 
the fourth class, the Sudra caste that is 
to say, there was a pretty child who had 
sometimes looked at me in a way I had 
found agreeable. Her fidelity and sym- 
pathy with my calamity at the very time 
I had completely forgotten the poor girl, 
touched me. 

“¢ Ah! my poor Holaoheni,’ I said to 
her, ‘I think verily there 1s a curse on 
me and my wives. So I swear henceforth 
to marry no more, but having found a 
pretty mistress like you, to ask no more. 
See here ’ and I paid her back the 
kiss she had given me. 

“e Ah l?’ she sighed five minutes later. 

«u Great Godi’ I cried, ‘it iss not 
Holaoheni; then who can it be? Oh 
God, Oh God, can it again be And 
the same cold sweat that I had already 
experienced on three similar occasions 
bedewed my brow! 

“Yes! you ungrateful wretch, it is 
I again, it is I always; it is I who am 
never weary of being repulsed, insulted 
and deceived, and still come back to you 
each time I have good news to tell you.’ 

“ Good!’ said I, unlacing the conjugal 
embrace about my neck: 

«I know what your news is; you are 
gomme. to. tell me. I am father.of amehird 
child ? ’ 

Whom I have called Philip, in 
memory of the day when I came to 
warn you that your third wife was 
deceiving you. Alas! to-day I have no 
need to warn you, you have found it 
out yourself, my poor dear!’ 

««¢ Bah,’ I cried, losing all patience, * it 
is all very well, but here I am with three 
boys on my hands; surely that's about 
enough!" 

“<¢ Ah! yes, so you would like a girl; 
well, well, to-day is the twentieth of July, 
St. Margaret’s Day; by that blessed 
Saint’s good offices you may hope to have 
your prayers fulfilled,’ 

* I heaved a sigh. 

“< Now, my dear!’ she resumed, ‘you 
will understand that with a family like 
mine one cannot stay long away from 
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home; and if it were not for the very 
honourable the Heer Van Tigel, a senator 
of Amsterdam, who has promised to 
cherish and protect our poor Philip, as if 
he were his own son, and who in my 
absence is so good as to look after him 
and his brothers, I should not have been 
able to pay you even this short visit.’ 

«¢So you are leaving me?’ I said. 

** ! Yes, but before I go, let me give you 
a piece of advice.' 

atm "ood !* 

'* You are angry with that poor dear 
good Brahmin, who, thinking he was 
doing you a service $.. > 

‘“* Gertainly I am !’ 

“¢ Be quits with him, that is only fair. 
But do it cleverly; avenge yourself as 
they do in these parts, without exposing 
yourself to danger. Remember, your life 
belongs to your wife and children.’ 

ird Cannotadengeit, 1 faltered; * silk 
your advice is good; now, what do you 
recommend ?’ 

**Oh! good Lord! you know what it 
says in the Bible, ‘‘Seek, and thou shalt 
find." You have a ship ready loaded, a 
good bit of stuff worth two or three thou- 
sand rupees in India, twice as much in 
Ceylon, three times as much in Java. Go 
to Trincomalee or Batavia, and I promise 
you a good market. Good-bye, my dear, 
or rather “au revoir”; for you will force 
me, I very much fear, to make one or two 
more voyages in the Indian Ocean. 
Luckily, I am like Mahomet, and when 
the mountain will not come to me, I go to 
the mountain. LBy-the-bye, do not forget 
at the first opportunity to burn a taper to 
St. Margaret.’ 

“* Yes, yes, I told her, lapsing into a 
brown study. ‘ Never fear, I will do my 
best to keep sound and well for your sake 
and our dear children’s ... and if on 
the way I come across a chapel of St. 
Margaret . . . Ah! I have found it,’ I 
suddenly cried. 

* [ waited for the Duchold to ask me 
what I had just found, but she was 
already gone. 

“What had I found?—A means of 
vengeance ! 

“I called one of my slaves, who was 
famous for his skill in charming snakes, 
and promised him ten faroms, if before 
to-morrow morning he brought mea green 
snake. Half-an-hour later he brought 
me the reptile required in a box. It was 
the best and most deadly of its land, a 
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genuine ‘emerald necklace. I gave him 
twelve farons instead of ten, and he 
departed, commending me to the eight 
great gods of Hindustan. 

‘‘For my part I began by stowing about 
my person all I possessed in the way of 
coin, gems and pearls. Then I crept on 
tip-toe to my wife’s room and opened the 
box in which my snake was imprisoned 
just over the Brahmin’s slipper; the 
creature finding a nest that seemed to have 
been made expressly for it, quietly coiled 
itself up inside, and I went off to my little 
ship, which was tossing in the harbour 
with its cargo of cardamum on board. 

“True, I was abandoning a house worth 
twelve crowns and a stock of furniture 
worth eight. But, my word! in great 
crises we must be ready to bear a trifling 
loss. 

“My crew had been warned they might 
get sailing orders at any moment, and all 
was ready. We had nothing to do but 
lift anchor and up sails,—which we did 
without unnecessary noise or blare of 
trumpet. 

* When day dawned we were already 
more than ten leagues from the coast. 

*I have never heard a word since of 
that big scamp of a Brahmin; but it 
seems probable that by this time heis per- 
manently cured, and has been for twenty 
years or more, of his bad habit, when he 
goes into a room, of leaving his slippers 
at the door. 

“Upon my word!” said Pére Olifus at 
this point, looking at the dead body of his 
second bottle, “I think the rumis playing 
me false; it is high time to go on to the 
rack-punch." 


CHAPTER KY 
FIFTH AND LAST MARRIAGE OF PÈRE OLIFUS 


S may be supposed, the narrator had 

not enlivened the narration of his 

first four marriages with a bottle of gin 
and a bottle of rum to follow, without the 
recollections of the past, mingled with the 
present libations, producing some signs of 
emotion in his story. We felt convinced, 
Biard and myself, that if he had still to 
tell us about a sixth or seventh marriage, 
we should be obliged either to impound 
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the bottle of rack-punch or else put off 
to the morrow, the final scenes of the 
conjugal Odyssey of the Ulysses of 
Monnikendam. 

Fortunately he himself reassured us, 
for after drinking his whack of rack-punch 
and passing the back of his hand across 
his lips, he said, in the tone of a man 
making a public announcement: 

** Fifth. and last marriage of Pére 
Olifus.” 

After which, he went on in his ordinary 
voice : 

* Accordingly I made sail with my little 
ship,—she was a sort of lugger, that was 
all, carrying a crew of six hands,—trusting 
to what fate might bring us. We 
intended anyhow to double Cape 
Comorin, and if the wind held good and 
the weather kept favourable, to leave 
Ceylon on the port bow and make 
Sumatra and Java. Sumatra or Java, 
what cared I, the further I went towards 
the Pacific Ocean, the more sure I was of 
a market for my cardamum. 

“The seventh day out we sighted 
Ceylon; with my glass I could even 
discern the houses of Port de Galle. 
But there, the wind was fresh, and we had 
still before us pretty near a month of 
good weather. So I turned her head 
from the land, which seemed to draw us 
towards it, and steered for Acheen, sailing 
my cockle-shell over the Indian Ocean 
with as much calmness and confidence as 
if she had been the best clipper-ship out 
of Rotterdam. 

‘‘ All went well for the first five days, 
and afterwards too, as we shall see; only 
in the second watch of the sixth night a 
little accident occurred which precious 
near sent us all to fish for pearls at the 
bottom of the Gulf of Bengal. The five 
preceding nights I had steered the ship 
myself, and everything had gone well. 
But now we were on the high seas, and 
neither rock nor shoal was charted within 
miles, while thanks to our low masts and 
small spread of canvas we could easily 
escape, especially at night, the notice of 
pirates, however sharp-sighted. So I put 
the handiest of my men at the helm, went 
down to the ’tween-decks, lay down atop 
of my bales, and fell asleep. 

*] do not know how long I had been 
sleeping, when suddenly I was awoke by 
a mighty rumpus over my head. 

“The hands were running wildly about 
the decks, shouting, and yelling, praying 
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and swearing. One thing was plain, that 
the ship was in danger, and imminent 
danger. The greater the peril, the more 
imperatively it claimed my presence; so 
without troubling my head further as to 
its precise nature, I rushed to the hatch- 
way and sprang on deck. 

* 'The sea was smooth, the sky spangled 
with stars, except where an enormous 
mass that seemed to hang above our 
heads, ready to fall at any moment on the 
ship, made a dark blotch in the sky. All 
eyes were fixed upon it, all efforts were 
directed to avoiding it. But what was 
this strange and terrifying object? Your 
man of science would have devoted his 
energies to solving the problem and been 
swallowed up before he discovered the 
secret. But I was a man of action. I 
sprang aft and put the helm hard-a-port ; 
at that moment a smart puff from the 
nor’-nor’-west—God must have sent it us 
—struck the ship and sent her flying for- 
ward like astartled horse. Consequently, 
just as the impending mass came down, 
instead of falling right atop of us, as it 
had threatened to do, it grazed our poop, 
and it was we who now found ourselves 
high on thecrest of a wave instead of 
down in the trough of the sea. / 

* What had come so near overwhelming 
us was an enormous Chinese junk with a 
hull as round as a calabash, which had 
come upon us without a word of warning. 
I had learned in Ceylon and at Goa a 
few words of Chinese—not, perhaps, of 
the most polite kind, but at any rate not 
wanting in vigour. I seized my speaking- 
trumpet and hurled these like a broadside 
at the subjects of the Sublime Emperor. 

“But to our amazement not a soul 
replied. Then we noticed for the first 
time that the junk lay like a log, as if 
there was no one on deck to steer a course ; 
no light was visible either through the 
portholes or in the binnacle. It might 
have been a great dead fish, the carcase of 
Leviathan. She was under bare poles, 
and altogether the thing was so extra- 
ordinary as to demand investigation. We 
knew the Chinese were very lazy fellows, 
but the laziest of lubbers are not in the 
habit of going to the devil quite so calmly 
as all this. I gathered that something out 
of the common had befallen ship or crew, 
and as we had still a couple of hours or 
more to wait for daylight, I manceuvred 
so as to keep company with the junk. 
This was easy enough to do, the only 
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danger being that of a collision with her, 
for she rolled about like a log. I kept the 
lugger under a single sail, so as to guard 
against this risk. 

“Little by little day dawned, and as 
the darkness lessened, we strained our 
eyes to make out any signs of life in the 
huge vessel; but not a soul stirred, 
Either she was a derelict or all hands 
were fast asleep. I hauled in as close as 
possible. I sang out all the Chinese 
words I knew; one of my crew who had 
lived ten years at Macao hailed them in 
the same language. But no one answered. 
Then we determined to make a circuit of 
the hulk to see if all was as quiet to 
starboard as to port; just the same, 
only an accommodation ladder hung from 
the starboard bulwarks. I worked in as 
near as I could, got hold of the ladder, 
and in five minutes stood on her decks. 
It was plain something had happened of 
a disagreeable nature to the junk's crew. 
Broken woodwork, flying cordage, rags 
and tatters of clothing, here and there 
pools of blood; everything pointed to a 
desperate fight, a fight in which the 
Chinese had evidently had the worst 
of it. 

“While I was making my survey of 
the deck, I thought I heard stifled groans 
from below. I tried to get down into the 
lower-decks, but the hatches were battened 
down. I looked round and caught sight 
of a marlinspike lying by the capstan, 
which seemed the very thing for my 
purpose. Using thisas a lever, I prized 
off the cover of one of the hatchways and 
let in daylight below decks. 

‘ At the same moment the groans grew 
louder. I climbed down with some 
trepidation, 1 must confess, but half-way 
down the ladder I saw a sight that 
restored my confidence. On the main 
deck, ranged in a row like mummies, and 
tied up like sausages, lay a score of 
Chinese gnawing their gags and 
grimacing more or less hideously, accord- 
ing as nature had endowed them with 
more or less patience. 

«I went up to the one who seemed the 
most important man amongst them ; he 
had the honour and distinction of being 
bound with the thickest ropes and had the 
biggest gagin his mouth. Iunlashed him 
and ungagged him as fast as I could; he 
proved to be the owner and skipper of the 
junk, Tsing-Fong by name. His first 
act was to thank me very cordially, as 
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far as I could make out what he said; 
then he begged me to help him set free 
hiscompanions. In less than ten minutes 
the whole ship’s company was at large. 
The instant a man found himself at 
liberty, he dashed down into the hold, 
where he disappeared from sight. I was 
curious to see what made them rush so 
hurriedly below, and I found the poor 
wretches had broached a water cask and 
were drinking greedily. They had not 
eaten or drunk for three days; but as 
they had suffered from the torments of 
thirst even more than from those of 
hunger, their first business was to assuage 
the former. Two drank to such excess 
that they died of the effects; a third ate 
so much that he burst. 

‘The explanation of the disaster, which 
had at first seemed so incomprehensible 
to us, was really quite simple. The ship 
had been boarded in the night by Malabar 
pirates and the crew mastered after a brief 
struggle, the marks of which we had seen 
on the decks. Then, to be free from 
interruption in ransacking the cargo, the 
pirates had bound, gagged, and deposited 
all hands, captain included, in the 'tween- 
decks; after which they had appropriated 
whatever they pleased of the ship's lading, 
damaging or throwing overboard part of 
what they could not carry off. Then, 
hoping no doubt to pay a second visit to 
the junk, they had clewed up all the sails 
and left her to drift. In this helpless 
condition she had come near running into 
us. 
“The delight of captain and crew can 
be imagined when they found themselves 
delivered by us, or rather by me, after 
three days of anguish, from their very 
unpleasant predicament. They threw a 
rope to my men, four of whom climbed 
up to the deck, while the two others made 
fast the lugger astern of the junk, 
where she looked no bigger than a boat 
towed in the wake of a brig of the 
ordinary size. The tow-rope made fast, 
the two remaining members of my crew 
joined us on the Chinese vessel. Our 
next business was to bring the latter and 
her crew into a condition to continue her 
voyage. The subjects of the Sublime 
Emperor are poor sailors and arrant 
cowards; they shouted and gesticulated 
with the best, but would never have got 
things ship-shape if we had not done it 
for them. 

* This accomplished, after seeing to the 
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wounded, heaving the dead overboard, 
and getting the junk under sail, we 
decided that as the cargo had been taken 
out of her by the pirates, it was useless 
to pursue the voyage to Madras. More- 
over, the captain was resolved to turn 
back. The fact is, he had hoped to get a 
cargo of cardamum at Madras, and there 
l was with a cargo of that very com- 
modity on board. Only, as you will 
understand, the first thing the pirates had 
explored was  Tsing-Fong's cash-box, 
which therefore was now in no condition 
to supply the eight thousand rupees at 
which my cargo was valued. Accor- 
dingly it was agreed that we should sail 
in company as far as Manilla, where the 
captain had a correspondent, and where 
consequently, thanks to the credit he 
enjoyed from the Straits of Malacca to 
the Straits of Corea, we could fix up our 
bargain. Having no particular preference 
for one port over another, and no special 
objection to the Philippines, I accepted 
the proposal, only making one condition, 
that I should be responsible for the navi- 
gation, for I had no sort of wish to make 
acquaintance with the pirates. 

* Whether it was wounded vanity or 
suspicion as to my intentions, Captain 
Tsing-Fong raised sundry objections, but 
when he saw that, thanks to my handling, 
his clumsy vessel, which till then had been 
rolling like a barrel, began to cleave the 
waters like a fish, he folded his hands on 
his stomach, and nodded his head up and 
down, pronounced twoor three times over 
the two syllables ‘i-o, Hi-o, which 
means ‘ wonderful,’ and troubled his head 
no further. 

“« The result was we cleared the Straits 
of Malacca without accident, passed 
safely through the archipelago of the 
Arambas, and rounding the Islet of the 
Corregidor, which stands like a sentinel 
guarding the entrance of the Bay, we 
entered the mouths of the Passig River, 
and cast anchor safe and sound by 
nightfall in front of the Custom House 
buildings. 
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p APTAIN TSING-FONG proved 

true to his word, and the very 
day after our arrival took me to see his 
correspondent, a wealthy cigar manufac- 
turer, who offered either to pay me my 
eight thousand rupees in specie or else to 
supply me with merchandise to a corre- 
sponding amount, and this ata rate nobody 
but himself could afford, in consequence of 
the extent and far-reaching nature of his 
commercial transactions. The Philippine 
Islands, indeed, may be considered the 
common emporium of the world; there 
are to be found gold and silver from 
Peru, diamonds from Golconda, topazes, 
sapphires and cinnamon from Ceylon, 
pepper from java, cloves and nutmegs 
from the Moluccas, camphor from Borneo, 
pearls from Manaar, carpets from Persia, 
benzoin and ivory from Cambodia, musk 
from the Loo Choo Islands, silks from 
Bengal, and porcelain from China. I was 
free to choose amongst all these commodi- 
ties, and finally select such as should seem 
to promise the surest and quickest profit. 
However, as I was in no immediate hurry, 
having realised a very pretty little sum 
on my cardamum,l resolved to spend 
some time at Manilla, and study, during 
my stay in the Philippines, whichever 
branch of trade seemed most likely to be 
advantageous to a speculator who, starting 
with a hundred and forty francs, now 
possessed thirty thousand or so in ready 
cash to start in business with. 

*[ began by visiting the two cities, 
Manila, the Spanish settlement, and 
Bedondo, the native town. The former is 
a congeries of monasteries, nunneries, 
churches and houses, squarely and solidly 
built, but arranged on no particular plan, 
with thick high walls loop-holed at ir- 
regular intervals and gardens that isolate 
them one from theother. The population 
consists of monks, nuns,cloaked Spaniards 
riding in shabby palanquins or stalking 
gravelyalong,cigarin mouth, like Castilian 
hidalgos of the time of Don Quixote de la 
Mancha. The town, therefore, which was 
spacious enough for a hundred thousand 
inhabitants, and possesses eight, is dull 
and dismal to a degree. 

“This was not at all what I wanted; so, 
shaking my head in disgust, I determined 
to explore Bedondo, Next morning, after 
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taking my chocolate, I directed my steps 
towards the commercial town, and the 
nearer I approached the more loudly I 
heard those sounds of life and stir that 
were entirely lacking in that tomb they 
call Manilla. I breathed more freely ; 
the grass seemed greener and the sun- 
shine brighter. So I hastened to pass the 
fortifications and cross the drawbridges 
of the military quarter, and, like a man 
emerging from a subterranean vault, I 
suddenly found myself on the Bridge of 
Stone, as it is called. From that point 
onwards all was animation and bustle. 
The bridge was crowded with Spaniards 
in palanquins, half-castes on foot armed 
with great parasols, Creoles followed by 
their attendants, peasants from the neigh- 
bouring villages, Chinese merchants, 
Malay workmen; the noise and tumult 
and confusion were a positive pleasure to 
aman who had begun to think he was 
dead and buried after staying two days 
in Manilla. 

«So farewell to the gloomy town and 
its dull houses; farewell to the noble 
sefiors, and greeting to the merry suburb, 
greeting to Bedondo with its hundred 
and forty thousand inhabitants; greeting 
to its elegant houses and busy population ; 
greeting to the quay where pulleys creak 
and bales are unloaded from every quarter 
of the world, where lie side by side 
Chinese junks, pirogues from New 
Guinea, procs from the Malay Peninsula, 
brigs and barques and clippers from 
Europe. There is no privilege, pride 
and exclusiveness; a man is taken for 
what he is worth; everyone is known at 
the first glance by his costume, before he 
opens his mouth; Malays, Americans, 
Chinese, Spaniards, Dutchmen, Mada- 
gascans, Hindoos are for ever elbowing 
their way through the endless ocean of 
Tagals, male and female. These formed 
the indigenous population of the islands 
when the Spaniards first conquered them, 
and may be recognised, so far as the men 
are concerned, by their costume, which is 
not unlike the Norman peasant’s, a shirt 
that hangs loosely like a blouse over 
linen trousers, a loosely tied cravat, a felt 
hat with flapping brim, buckled shoes, a 
rosary round the neck, and a little scarf 
worn like a plaid. The women wear 
high Spanish combs, a long veil flowing 
behind, a bodice of white linen, which 
covers the bosom but leaves the body 
bare between breast and navel, a striped 
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petticoat reaching to the ankles, a bright- 
coloured sash rolled round the waist, and 
tiny slippers that leave the feet almost 
bare. A cigar is always between their 
lips, the smoke of which makes their 
ardent eyes seem more ardent still as 
seen through it. 

** Yes, this was the place I preferred ; 
good-bye to Manilla and bravo to 
Bedondo. I only returned to Manilla to 
fetch my baggage and have it transferred 
to Bedondo. My friend, the Chinese 
captain’s correspondent, approved of my 
resolve, which he declared was that of a 
man of sense; he had himself a house at 
Bedondo, whither he used to come on 
Sundays to recover from the boredom of 
the preceding week. He even made me 
an offer of a sort of cottage, attached to 
this house, but with a separate entrance 
on the quay; this, however, I would not 
accept except as a tenant, and it was 
agreed that, for the sum of thirty rupees a 
year, I should have the use and enjoy- 
ment of the same, as our lawyers at home 
put it, with all its conveniences and 
appurtenances. 

* After three days' observation I had 
learned that the main business and chief 
occupation of your Tagal is cock-fighting. 
You cannot go from end to end of the 
quay of Bedondo without coming across 
ten, fifteen, twenty circles of spectators 
gathered about two feathered champions 
with whose destiny are bound up those of 
two, three, four, or five Tagal families. 
Not only does a native family that owns 
a fighting-cock live by its winnings, but, 
moreover, relatives and neighbours gain 
a livelihood by backing the same bird. 
From that source come the wife’s tortoise- 
shell combs, gold rosaries, and glass-bead 
necklaces, the husband’s pocket-money 
and the cigar he smokes; so the cock is 
the spoilt child of the house. A Tagal 
mother neglects her brats to look after 
her cock; she trims his feathers and 
sharpens his spurs. As for the master of 
the house, he will not intrust the bird to 
anybody when away from home, not even 
to his wife; he tucks it under his arm and 
takes it with him when he sallies forth 
on business and pleasure. If he meets 
another fancier by the way, challenges 
are exchanged and bets laid, and the two 
owners squat down face to face. Each 
puts up his bird, and at once a ring is 
formed, in which the two fiercest passions 
of mankind find scope—gambling and 


fighting. Upon my life, you can livea 
merry life at Bedondo. 

** Another branch of industry is in vogue 
among the Tagals bearing a strong resem- 
blance to the quest of the philosopher's 
stone, that of the bezoarhunters. Nature, 
which has made the Philippines the 
emporium of all the poisons in the world, 
has given the same islands the bezoar- 
stone, which is the general and universal 
antidote.” 

“By the Lord!” I exclaimed, break- | 
ing in on the flow of Pére Olifus’ 
story, * now you have let drop the word | 
bezoar,l should be glad to know what 
tothinkof the matter. Ihave heard much 
talk of it, particularly in the Arabian 
Nights; I have seen the rarest gems— 
the balais, or straw-coloured ruby, the 
garnet in the rough, the carbuncle, but, 
search as I might, I have never seen a 
a bezoar; no dealer has ever been able to 
show me the smallest sample." 

« Well, sir,’ Père Olifus replied, “T 
have. I have seen, touched and even 
swallowed one, else, as you shall see, I 
should not be enjoying at the present 
moment the honour of drinking a glass of 
liquor to your very good health.” 

So saying, the worthy man tossed off a 
glass of punch at one gulp, bowing his 
compliments to Biard and myself. 

* Well, I must tell you," he resumed, 
“that not only does the bezoar exist, but 
that there are three different kinds of it— 
the bezoar found in the intestines of the 
cow, in those of the goat, and those of the 
monkey. The stone of the first kind is the 
least valuable; twenty carats of thisis not 
SO precious as seven of the second, and 
seven of this as one of the last. 

“It is chiefly in the kingdom of 
Golconda that the goats are found which 
produce the bezoar. Are they a distinct 
species? It cannot be so, for of two 
kids by the same mother one will give 
bezoar and the other not. The goat- 
herds have only to touch their goats in a 
particular spot and in a particular way to 
know how things stand; they can count 
through the hide the number of stones 
the intestines contain and calculate their 
value to a nicety. Thus the bezoar can 
be, and often is, bought whilst the animal 
is still alive. 

* AI] the same a trader of Goa had a 
curious and unfortunate experience whilst 
I was living on the Malabar coast. He 
bought in the mountains of Golconda four 
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goats containing bezoars: he carried 
them a hundred and fifty miles from their 
birthphce, opened two of them directly 
and foind the bezoars inside them, but 
consideably diminished in size. Ten 
days laer he killed a third; when the 
carcase came to be examined, it was 
evident there had been a bezoar once, but 
this haddisappeared. Finally in another 
month he killed the fourth, and it showed 
no trace whatever of the precious stone, 
which hal utterly and entirely vanished. 
This would seem to prove there is some 
special tree or special herb grows in the 
mountains of Golconda to which cows 
and goats owe the formation of the 
bezoar. 

“One of the native industries of the 
Philippines,as we have said, is hunting 
the monkeys which give the bezoar. The 
monkey bezoar is as precious compared 
to the inferior sorts as the diamond is to 
paste, pebble or rock crystal. A single 
stone is worth a thousand, two thousand, 
ten thousand livres. One pinch of this 
bezoar, powdered and dissolved in a glass 
of water, is an effectual antidote against 
the most terrible poisons of the Philippines 
or even the was oi Java. 

“It is incredible how largely poisons 
are employed from Luzon to Mindanao, 
especially in times of cholera, for the 
symptoms being the same, advantage is 
taken of the prevalence of the disease for 
husbands to get rid of their wives, wives 
of their husbands, nephews of their 
uncles, debtors of their creditors, and so 
on, and so on. 

‘“‘ But the race which is most in evidence 
at Bedondo is the Chinese. They occupy 
the best quarter of the town on the banks 
of the Passig. Their houses are built, half 
of stone, half of bamboo; these are hand- 
some buildings, well ventilated and some- 
times adorned with paintings outside, 
having stores and shops on the ground 
floor. And what stores! what shops they 
are! It is enough, look you, to make a 
man's mouth water, to say nothing of a 
heap of quaint little Chinese figures that 
squat in front of the doors and wag their 
heads and make eyes askance at the 
passers-by. 

* As I had saved the life of a Chinese 
captain, and rescued a Chinese crew and 
a Chinese junk, I found myself well 
received at  Bedondo. Besides, the 
correspondent of Captain Tsing-Fong, 
the same from whom I rented the cottage 
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I lived in, traded more especially with the 
subjects of the Sublime Emperor. 

* 'The first Sunday he came to spend at 
Bedondo he gave up entirely to me. He 
asked me if I was a sportsman, and I 
made bold to say I was. Thereupon he 
told me he had arranged a shooting party 
for the following Sunday, and if I would 
join it I need not trouble my head about 
preparations, as on reaching his friend’s 
country house I should find a complete 
outfit ready for me. I accepted gladly. 
We were to go up the Passig river and 
shoot near a charming little lake in the 
interior, called the Laguna. 

“The following Saturday we started 
from Bedondo in a boat with six sturdy 
rowers, and it wanted all that number, I 
can tell you, to make headway against 
the current. It was a delightful journey ; 
not only were the two banks of the stream 
charmingly diversified, but also, to the 
right and left of us, the pirogues, passing 
up and down the waterway, presented as 
pretty a spectacle as you could wish 
to see. 

* After three hours rowing we halted 
at a pretty fishing village, the inhabitants 
of which go down to Bedondo every 
evening to sell their day's catch. It is 
prettily reflected in the placid water, with 
its rice-fields waving in the wind, its 
clusters of palms and bamboos, and its 
high-roofed huts that look like great 
bird-cages hanging from the trees. We 
had stopped in order to rest our men and 
dine ourselves. The meal over and the 
oarsmen refreshed, we set out again. 
Eventually, just as the sun was setting, 
we saw the Lake of Laguna, which is 
thirty leagues round, glittering in front of 
us like an immense mirror. By seven 
o'clock we entered the lake, and two hours 
later reached the house of our hostis 
friend. He wasa Frenchman, Monsieur 
de La Géronniére by name, who had lived 
for the last fifteen years on the banks of 
the Laguna lake, on a charming property 
known as Hala-Hala. He welcomed us 
with truly Oriental hospitality ; but when 
he learned that I was a European, of 
French origin, when we had exchanged a 
few words in a language which, except in 
the bosom of his family, he did not have 
occasion to speak once a year, he could 
not make enough of me. 

* He was all the better pleased because 
I assumed no airs of grandeur or 
superiority, | *You do me too much 
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honour,’ I told him; ‘I am only a poor 
sailor-man of Monnikendam, a poor ship’s 
captain of Ceylon, a poor trader of Goa; 
I am a rough, honest fellow, and you 
must take me for what I am. So they 
took Pére Olifus for what he was,—a 
good fellow who gave himself no airs. 

“That night I was faithful to my 
professions, and took things as they came, 
finding no fault either with bottle or bed. 
They had made me tell my adventures, 
which were listened to with the greatest 
attention ; only unfortunately they started 
a ridiculous idea in my host's head, namely 
to marry me a fifth time. 

* But I declared I had definitely decided 
it was my wisest course never again to 
intrust my happiness to a woman ; the 
beautiful Nahi-Nava-Nahina, the lovely 
Donna Inez and the charming Amaru 
had disgusted me with the whole species. 

** Pooh !' my correspondent replied, 
* You have not seen our Chinese beauties 
at Bedondo yet; when you have, you will 
tell me a different tale.’ 

“The result was, I went to bed with 
thoughts of matrimony running in my 
head, and dreamt I was wedding a Chinese 
widow, who had so tiny, tiny, tiny a foot 
I could not believe she was a widow 
at all. 


CHAPTER XVil 
A SPORTING ADVENTURE 


tr T five o'clock in the morning I was 

E awakened by the barking of dogs 
and the sound of horns. I thought I was 
still at The Hague on a hunting morning, 
when King William is starting for the 
chase in the park of Loo. Far from it; 
I was four thousand leagues away, more 
or less, on the banks of Lake Laguna and 
we were going shooting in the mountains 
of the Philippines. The game we were 
going to pursue was the stag, the wild 
boar and the buffalo; the game that 
might perhaps pursue us was the tiger, the 
crocodile and the ibitin. 

* As to the tiger, I had been duly 
warned, if I put up whether a single 
peacock or a flock of them I must look 
out for tigers, which are never far away. 
For the crocodile, whenever I went near 
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the lake, I must beware of tree trunks 
lying on the banks. These are almost 
always crocodiles, which sleep wih one 
eye open, and snap off an arm orleg, as 
you pass near them. 


«The ibitin is another matter. Itis a 


reptile thirty feet long, first cousi of the | 
boa-constrictor, which twines itself round | 


trees like a great creeper and hangs there 
motionless; then suddenly, when least 
expected, it drops on stag, wila boar or 
buffalo, crushes its victim against a tree, 
breaking its bones, and macerating its 
flesh, and ends by swallowing it whole. 
It will attack a man when .t gets the 
chance, and will make its cinner with 
equal avidity on Tagal, Chinaman or 
European. 

“The means of defence are quite 
simple; the great thing is to know how 
to use them. You must carry in your belt 
a hunting knife as keen asarazor. The 
ibitin is not poisonous, what it does is to 
stifle you and crush you to death; so you 
slip between yourseif and one of the 
serpent’s coils enfolding your body, the 
weapon in question, and slash, with a 
sideways slice you cut the creature in two. 
At the moment of starting, my host put 
in my belt a magnificent hunting-knife, 
with which he had already, he told me, 
despatched two or three ibitins. As for 
poisonous snakes, as there are no remedies 
against their bites, it was mere waste of 
time to look for any. 

“Two months before this date, Monsieur 
de La Géronniére had lost a charming 
native girl of sixteen or eighteen, who he 
supposed had been carried off and 
devoured by a tiger, a crocodile or a 
serpent. Poor Shimindra had gone 
out one fine evening and never come 
back, and spite of all the efforts made to 
find her, she had never been heard of 
again. 

*I am bound to admit that when my 
bost told me of all the dangers we should 
run in the course of our day's sport, I 
began to think it was a strange way of 
enjoying oneself. We rode to the spot 
where the shooting was to begin; there 
we dismounted and proceeded to penetrate 
the woods. 

“The first game I put up was a fine 
flight of peacocks. 
the place, and making a wide détour, had 
the satisfaction of not disturbing the tiger 
whose presence was denoted by the 
birds. 
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« 'Ten minutes more and I heard a shot, 
Monsieur de La Géronniére had just killed 
astag. It was my turn next; hearing a 
great disturbance in front of me and 
seeing the brushwood move, I let fly 
blindfold. I cannot say my bullet hit the 
wild boar; rather the wild boar ran into 
my bullet. Everybody congratulated me 
on my magnificent shot. I had killed a 
rogue ; that is what they call old solitary 
wild boars in your country, is it not?” 

I nodded my head in affirmation. 

* My wild boar was grallocked and 
loaded on the shoulders of four Tagals. 
I was invited to continue my exploits, 
and assured that my first shot had proved 
me a master of the craft. 

«I tell you, sir, there is nothing like 
flattery for undoing a man. I thought 
now that I had killed a wild-boar, I was 
going to kill a tiger, a rhinoceros, and an 
elephant. I started off again through the 
forest, asking nothing better than to meet 
face to face all the monsters of the 
Philippines. In my ardour I failed to 
notice that little by little I was increasing 
my distance from the rest of the party. 
I had been told we should have to go 
uphill for two hours or so, and now after 
barely three-quarters of an hour’s walk- 
ing I found myself on a downward slope. 
Suddenly thirty paces away I heard a 
terrific bellow. I turned in the direction 
of the sound and sawa buffalo. Itwasa 
fair shot. Only, as my gun shook a little, 
I don't quite know why, in my hands, I 
rested it upon the branch of a tree as I 
pulled the trigger. 

* Scarcely had I done so when I saw 
two bloodshot eyes coming towards me, 
while the animal's hoofs tore up the soil 
in a long furrow. I loosed my second 
shot ; but instead of checking the 
animal’s speed, this seemed only to 
increase it. I had only time to throw 
away my gun, seize a branch of a tree 
under which I stood, and haul myself on 
to it by the strength of my arms, and 
thence climb up into the higher branches. 

“But I was far from being done with 
my buffalo yet. He could not climb the 
tree after me, but he could and did guard 
the trunk. For the first ten. minutes I 
jeered at him: ‘Oh! stamp about, my 
good fellow,’ I said, ‘stamp about; little 
I care for you.’ However, after another 
ten minutes I began to realize that the 
matter was more serious than I had at 
frst supposed. When an hour had 
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elapsed, I understood by the calm 
systematic way he marched round and 
round the tree that his mind was made 
up to be my jailor, until he could be my 
executioner. From time to time he would 
lift his head and look at me with his 
bloodshot eyes, bellowing defiance the 
while, then set to work cropping the grass 
around my tree as much as to say: 
‘There, you see I have all I want, grass 
to eat, the morning and evening dew to 
quench my thirst, while you, as you are 
a carnivorous animal, and have not yet 
acquired the habit of living on leaves, one 
day or another you will have to come 
down. And when you do, look out for 
my hoofs, beware of my horns! you are 
in for a bad time, I think!’ 

‘Jeuckily Pére, Olifus,is the kind, of 
man who is quick to make up his mind 
and act upon his resolution. I said to 
myself: * Olifus, my lad, the longer you 
wait, the worse it will be for you. Give 
your buffalo an hour to go away, and 
then if he is not gone, well, we shall see 
what we shall see.’ I looked at my 
watch and found that it was eleven 
o’clock ; I said: ‘Good ! at mid-day, there 
will be a fight to the death.’ 

‘As I had feared, the buffalo instead 


‘of leaving the tree, kept on his sentry-go, 


every now and again lifting his nose in 
the air and bellowing with all his might. 
For my part, every ten minutes I looked 
at my watch and took a drink from my 
flask. At the end of the fifteenth minute 
I said to him: * Attention, my friend, you 
have only ten minutes more, and if 
within those ten minutes you don't go by 
yourself, we will go together) But at 
the fifty-ninth minute, instead of going, 
he lay down, stretching out his head 
towards the foot of the tree, dilatine 
his nostrils, and from time to time casting 
up at me an angry look that seemed 
to say : * Oh! we shall be here a while 
yet ; never fear.' 

« Now I had made up my mind things 
should go differently. At the sixtieth 
minute I gulped down what was left of 
the rum in my flask, a goodish drop. I 
put my knife between my teeth and jumped 
down, judging my distance so as to alight 
two feet behind my enemy, and laid hold 
of his tail with my left hand as I had 
seen the foreros do at Cadiz and Rio 
Janeiro. 

“Quick as the buffalo was, I was 
quicker, and by the time he was on his 
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legs I was fast to his tail. He whisked 
round two or three times, which only gave 
me an opportunity of twisting his tail 
more firmly round my wrist. Then seeing 
that if only I held on tight in my present 
position, he could not touch me with his 
horns, I began to pluck up courage, while 
he on the contrary began to bellow with 
disappointed rage. 

«¢ Wait a bit, Sieried: Saale! smy 
friend, so you bellow with rage; now 
I am going to make you bellow with 
pain.’ 

« So saying, I took my knife and drove 
it into his body. Itseems I had hit upon 
a tender spot; he reared like a prancing 
horse and sprang forward so suddenly and 
violently that he nearly tore my arm from 
the socket. But I held on and let him 
drag me along, while again and again and 
yet again I stabbed him. It was an 
experience I trust you may never have to 
undergo! Look you, it lasted a quarter 
of an hour, andin that quarter of an hour 
I travelled more than two leagues, through 
brambles and bogs and brooks. I might 
as well have been tied on to the tail of a 
locomotive. But all the time I kept my 
knife going, shouting: ‘Ah! you scoundrel, 
ah, you villain! ah, yourufhan! you want 
to kill me, do you? stop a bit, stop a bit.’ 
He was more than angry, he was mad, so 
mad that, coming to the top of a precipice, 
he never looked, but sprang over. But I 
had seen what was coming, and let go. I 
pulled up at the very edge, while he fell 
crash to the bottom. 

«I poked my head over and saw the 
beast stretched dead on the rocks below. 
As for me, I am bound to say I was in 
scarcely better case; I was battered, 
bruised, cut and bleeding, but there were 
no bones broken. I picked myself up, 
cut down a sapling to steady my tottering 
steps, and set out for a brook I could see 
sparkling through the trees a hundred 
yards off. Coming to the banks I knelt 
down and began to wash the blood from 
my face, when I heard a voice crying in 
French, ‘Help, help, help!’ I turned in 
the direction from which the cries came, 
and saw a girl almost naked running 
towards me with arms outstretched and 
showing signs of the liveliest terror. She 
was pursued bya negro of sorts holding a 
stick in his hand and coming on with 
such agility that though he was a hundred 
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her in his arms, and borne her away into 
the thickest of the forest. 

“This sight, the agonised tones of her 
appeal, the brutality of the wretch who 
had swung her over his shoulder and was 
carrying her away into the depths of the 
wood, all combined to restore my strength. 
I forgot my fatigue and dashed off in 
pursuit crying, ‘Stop! stop!’ 

“But seeing himself followed, the 
ravisher redoubled his efforts. The 
burden he carried seemed scarcely to 
check his speed. I could not understand 
how any human being could be endowed 
with such vigour, and I told myself under 
my breath that when we came face to face 
I might very likely regret having con- 
stituted myself the knight-errant of this 
distressed damsel. 

« Meantime I was gaining on the fellow 
very slowly, and in spite of the sort of 
concentrated fury that filled me, I am not 
at all sure whether I should ever have 
overtaken him, if his unhappy victim had 
not seized the branch of a tree and clung 
to it with such tenacity that her ravisher 
stopped dead. Seizing her round the 
body, he used all his strength to make 
her let go, whilst she kept screaming : 
‘Help, help! Save me! In heavenis 
name do not desert me!’ 

«I was not more than twenty-five or 
thirty yards from her when suddenly the 
negro, seeing he was going to be attacked, 
determined, it would seem, to take the 
initiative, and letting go the woman, he 
advanced upon me, stick in air. 

*In three bounds he was in front of 
me. I uttered a cry of amazement; what 
I had taken for a negro was an ape. 

* Fortunately I had a stick, too; and 
as I knew well how to use it, I quickly 
assumed a posture of defence, for instead 
of attacking I was now to be attacked. 
As for the woman, directly she felt her- 
self free, she had described a circle and 
come to seek shelter behind me, crying : 
‘Courage, courage, sir. Ol! save me 
from this monster! Oh! do not desert 
meni 

« While parrying his blows and hitting 
out at him in a way that evidently 
startled, but did not discourage him, I 
examined my opponent. He was a great 
stalwart ape, all hairy, and standing near- 
ly six feet high, with a greyish beard. 
Nature had taught him to use his stick 


yards from her when I first saw them, he| with an address and activity that came 


had caught her up in a moment, seized | very near giving him the victory. 


Fortu- 
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nately for the honour of science, it was 
not so quite. After a ten minutes’ bout, 
with battered fingers and bruised flanks 
and bleeding face he began to give 
ground ; but his only object was to reach 
a tree, up which he scrambled as quick as 
lightning—not however to stay there, but 
in order to spring down upon me from 
above. Luckily I saw the movement 
and guessed his purpose; I drew my 
knife and held it above my head at the 
full stretch of my arm. Attack and 
defence were simultaneous. I felt an 
overwhelming weight crash down on my 
head. Both of us rolled over on the 
ground, but I was the only one to regain 
my feet. The knife had pierced his 
heart. 

«The beast uttered a yell, bit at 
the grass with his teeth, tore up the 
earth with his nails, gave two or three 
convulsive movements, and expired. 

* * Oh! a very fine thing this sport,’ I 
cried, ‘if ever they catch me at it again, 
the devil fly away with me!’ 

** *''hen are you sorry you came ?' said 
a gentle voice behind me. 

“Great heavens! no, I said, turning 
round, ‘since I have been able to do you 
a service, my pretty child. But the 
deuce! how came you to be in the woods, 
what pleasure can you find in living with 
a monkey, and how is it you speak 
french ?’ 

*'Iam in the woods because I have 
been carried off there ; I found no pleasure 
inliving with an ape, for did I not call 
you to rescue mo, and I speak French 
because I was maid with Madame de La 
Géronniére.’ 

Hemh levered; ‘ yownarey called 
Shimindra ?’ 

iat Yes.’ 

*' You are the girl who disappeared 
some two months ago ?’ 

* * Yes, but now tell me, how do you 
come to know my name and my story ?' 

“e Why, because Monsieur de La 
Géronnière told me both, of course.’ 

“So you know Monsieur de La 
Géronniére ? ' 

**I[am shooting with him. He is in 
the forest now, but whereabouts I have 
no notion; for I must tell you frankly, 
I have utterly lost my bearings.’ 

**Oh! don't let that trouble you, J 
know my way quite well.’ 

*** Dut as you knew your way, why did 
you not come back home.’ 
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** Because night and day that odious 
beast never lost sight of me. I had made 
a score of futile attempts to escape; and 
if Providence had not brought you to 
this brook, most hkely I should never 
have seen the homes of men again.’ 

«* Well, I told her, ‘if you take my 
advice, charming Shimindra, we will go 
back now to the homes of men, as quick 
as may be; for I confess I shall feel much 
safer there than here.’ 

“So be it, I am ready ; but first let 
me tell you a secret which will reward 
you for the gallant act you have just 
done. The horrible orang-outang you 
have just sayed me from belongs to the 
very species of apes you have been told 
of as that from which the purest and best 
bezoar is obtained.’ 

* * Really and truly?' 

** You may assure yourself of the 
truth of what I say, while I go and 
repair the disorder of my dress with the 
help of a few cocoa-nut leaves.’ 

“I looked at the graceful Shimindra, 
and seeing that her toilet did indeed claim 
some attention, I nodded my assent. 
Then, full of curiosity and hope and fear, 
I once more unsheathed the knife which 
had already stood me in such good 
stead during the day's adventures and 
proceeded to the examination of my 
enemy's body. 

« Shimindra and I found in theanimal's 
intestines a beautiful blue stone veined 
with gold and as big as a pigeon's egg. 
It was one of the finest bezoars you could 
wish to see. 

aow, said Shimindra, ‘if I may 
give you a piece of advice, it is to make 
no boast to anybody of possessing such a 
treasure; else you will not keep it long, 
even if they have to murder you to get 
hold of it.’ 

* [ thanked Shimindra for her warning. 
Then, as the girl had by this time plaited 
herself quite a pretty and coquettish 
petticoat out of cocoa-nut leaves, and 
there was nothing to detain either of us 
in the woods—on the contrary, I was 
extremely anxious to be quit of them, — 
I begged Shimindra to act as my guide 
and show me the shortest way back to 
the house. Two hours later we arrived 
at Hala-Hala to the great surprise and 
delight of all assembled there, who 
thought I had surely shared Shimindra's 
supposed fate, and now saw me return 


lin her company.: 
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«I related my adventures and 
Shimindra bers, but neither of us said 
one word of the bezoar. 


GHAPTEBRs AVM 
VANLY-CHING 


2 WEEK later I was installed at 

Bedondo, and as I was bound to 
have a housekeeper of some sort to put 
in charge of my house, I asked Monsieur 
de La Géronnière to give me the charming 
Shimindra, and he very obligingly agreed 
to do so. My mind was made up. The 
branch of trade I meant to follow was 
Manilla cigars. Even in Europe they 
run the Havana article close, and 
throughout the Indian seas they enjoy 
the preference. 

“What had especially suggested the 
idea to me was the circumstance that in 
Monsieur de La Géronnitre’s establish- 
ment it was the charming Shimindra to 
whose care the cigar boxes were entrusted. 
I resolved, therefore, instead of buying the 
article ready-made, to have it manu- 
factured on my own premises under 
Shimindra’s superintendence, and so 
substantially increase the profits. 

* Nothing could be easier. We hada 
sort of shed built in the garden ; Shimindra 
engaged ten young Tagal girls, some of 
whom came from the Royal manufactory 
of Manilla, and by the following day I 
enjoyed the pleasure of seeing my 
enterprise in full swing. Thanks to 
Shimindra’s active surveillance and her 
special knowledge, I had nothing to do 
and plenty of time to do it in. 

“This proved myruin. It isincredible 
how a casual word, no matter how trivial 
or even nonsensical, will sometimes stick 
in the wits and lead to unforeseen 
consequences. You may remember the 
two or three words my correspondent had 
let fall at Monsieur de La Géronniere's 
supper table about Chinese beauties and 
a fifth marriage for me; well, there was 
not an hour of the day and still less of 
the night that I did not dream of them. 
No sooner was I in bed and asleep than 
a regular procession of Chinese damsels 
marched past my bed, showing me feet— 
feet that Cinderella's slipper would have 


been many sizes too big for. It was very 
strange. I had Shimindra, whose beauty 
was unquestionable, there were half a 
score of girls in my cigar factory the 
plainest of whom, with her great dark 
eyes, her great velvety eyebrows, the 
fascinating charm of all her person, would 
have turned a Parisian’s head; yet with 
all this I could think of nothing but my 
Chinese charmers. 

« The result was that the instant I was 
out of bed I would go wandering through 
the Chinese quarter, visiting all the shops, 
pricing fans, porcelains and screens, pick- 
ing up two words of Chinese here, two 
words of Cochin-Chinese there, stammer- 
ing out all sorts of compliments to the 
tiny feet hidden under the trailing robes, 
and returning home at night more deter- 
mined than ever to satisfy my new 
caprice. 

“In the middle of all this L had met 
a charming little tea-shop keeper, owning 
one of the prettiest shops in Bedondo, 
who had particularly fascinated me by 
the way she ate her rice with her chop- 
sticks, the instruments which Chinese 
ladies use instead of spoons and forks. 
It was more than mere skill, it was as 
good as a conjuring trick, and I really 
think it was vanity made pretty Vanly- 
Ching always have a pilau put on the 
table whenever there were strangers. 

“ By the bye, it should be noticed that 
the two words Vanly-Ching mean ten 
thousand lilies, so you see the godfathers 
and godmothers of my Chinese fair one 
had done her justice by giving her a 
name to harmonize with her beauty. 

* ] made enquiries of my correspondent, 
and the latter, at the very first word I 
said, lifted his finger to the Height of his 
eye and exclaimed : * Oh ho! you scamp! 
you scamp! you p" 

“This meant, being interpreted: ‘Come, 
come, you are a mighty lucky fellow to 
have put your hand on such a prize at 
the first shot ; you have done well !’—and 
I quite agreed with him. 

* Next he informed me that the fasci- 
nating Vanly-Ching was a little Chinese 
orphan; that she had been adopted by a 
celebrated physician, who had fallen in 
love with her when she was only twelve, 
and had: married her, though he had 
reached the age of sixty-five. 

* Providence, however, decreed that so 
disproportionate a union should not last 
long. In three months’ time the worthy 
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doctor was dead of a disease, the nature 
of which he could not clearly diagnose 
himself. However, he was happy in his 
last moments, for never was man better 
nursed in sickness than he was by his 
good young wife; so he left her all he 
died possessed of, amounting to some 
two or three thousand rupees. It was a 
poor recompense for the devotion the 
widow had lavished upon him during his 
illness and the extreme grief she had 
displayed after his death. 

“« With the three thousand rupees she 
had inherited, the young widow set up, in 
one of the quietest corners of the town, 
a little business in fans, which thanks to 
her thrift and clever management began 
to prosper amazingly. 

* But the most remarkablecircumstance 
about this premature widowhood of the 
pretty child was that, instead of listening 
to all the many offers made her by the 
fine gentlemen of Bedondo, instead of 
losing the good reputation she had won by 
some foolish act, she would accept no 
protection but that of an old mandarin, 
a friend of her husband's, who used to 
come every day to bewail with her the 
bereavement they had suffered. Thus the 
widow and the mandarin got into the 
habit of lamenting together—the former 
her husband, the latter his friend; the 
result was that one fine morning it was 
announced that, in order to bewail their 
loss more at their ease, the two incon- 
solables were going to be married. 

* Accordingly, a year after the death of 
her first husband the fascinating Vanly- 
Ching wedded the Mandarin. But once 
united and enjoying each other’s company 
all day long, the pair it seems wept so 
much, and wept so sore, that the Man- 
darin, who was fifty, could not bear the 
strain of such a deluge of tears, and in 
two months time departed this life. 

“The fascinating Vanly-Ching, who 
was only fifteen, naturally bore her sorrow 
better, so that though she had now to 
bewail at once her first and her second 
husbands, her beauty soon shone out 
more resplendent than ever through her 
tears. 

*She had inherited from the late 
Mandarin a sum of five or six hundred 
pagodas ; this little addition to her fortune 
enabled her to launch out into a more 
extensive business in a more fashionable 
district. Instead of fans, she took up 
porcelain, and the fame of her establish- 


ment and its pretty proprietress began to 
spread far and wide in Bedondo. So 
much so indeed, that the Judge of the 
High Court of Bedondo, who had been on 
intimate terms with both the first and 
second husbands of the fair Vanly-Ching, 
and who had therefore been able to 
appreciate how happy the Doctor had 
been during the three months and the 
Mandarin during the two months they 
had lived with her, set about the task of 
consoling her. WVanly-Ching declared her 
grief was so deep that she thought this 
would be impossible; but as the Judge 
pressed the point, she ended by telling him 
she was willing to try. 

“ The wedding took place after a year’s 
interval. So long a delay is not obliga- 
tory, but Vanly-Ching was so careful an 
observer of the proprieties that nothing 
in the world would have induced her to 
seek consolation before the fitting time. 
Nevertheless, the Judge had no leisure to 
administer complete consolation for more 
than a month after his marriage. On the 
morrow of the day on which hehad inherited 
a considerable sum of money from a dis- 
tant relative at Macao, and on which he 
had given a dinner toa few friends to cele- 
brate the happy event, he unfortunately 
died of a surfeit of swallows' nests. 

“ But before expiring, he declared that 
the month he had just spent was the happi- 
estof his life. As he had realised his legacy 
the moment it was his, the fair widow 
could, thanks to this money, still further 
extend her business, and established 
in the principal street of Bedondo the 
imposing tea-shop in which I had seen 
her wag her pretty head and eat rice. 

« All this information, as you may 
suppose, completed my infatuation. The 
charming Vanly-Ching had had consider- 
able experience of widowhood, but so little 
of marriage that she must evidently be 
the delicious houri I had dreamt of. So 
] opened my mind to my correspondent 
and told him how eagerly I desired to be 
her fourth husband and take her as my 
fifth wife. 

“Tt is never news toa woman when you 
tell her you love her; they always know 
it before wedo so. The fair Vanly-Ching 
manifested no surprise at my proposal, 
but said she had been expecting it. Such 
being her state of mind, she was able to 
give me an immediate answer, and this 
was favourable. She liked me well 
enough; but as she always made a point 
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of being loved for herself alone, she insisted 
on my making out a rough statement of 
my fortune. Ifthis were equal or superior 
to her own, she would believe in my 
disinterested affection; if inferior, she must 
suppose that base cupidity was my motive, 
and not true love at all. 

“This seemed to me sensible and 
reasonable. I sent to ask her if she 
preferred my reckoning in francs, rupees, 
or pagodas; she said it was all the same 
to her, as she was equally familiar with 
the monetary systems of all countries. I 
was not so strong as she was at figures, 
and so I chose francs, and sent her next 
day the following paper: 

«Correct Schedule of all profits made 
in the Indies and present means possessed 
by me, Jéróme Frangoise Olifus. 





Francs. 

** At Ceylon, from pearl fishery 39; 5OO 
At Goa, from trading in fruit vs i7, [OO 
At Calicut, from cultivation of cardamum 22,500 
Total 43,400 


“< Memo: at Bedondo—from manufac- 
ture of cigars... profit accruing not 
yet verified, but this can easily be 
done.’ 

“Not a bad little nest-egg, you must 
allow. J had not wasted my time in the 
four years since I had left Monnikendam. 

** Vanly-Ching drew out her statement 
in the same form and sent it to me—as 
follows : 

* Correct Schedule of all profits made 
by Vanly-Ching, tea-trader of Bedondo, 
in the different trades she has at different 
times followed : 


Francs. 
“By trading in fins ... i 4,000 
» »  seporcelam... 17,000 
35 31 8 oli ies « 22,037 
Total 43,037! 


“Thus within a trifle of 363 francs our 
fortunes balanced ; I had even the advan- 
tage, as I had in store two hundred 
thousand cigars or so ready for delivery. 

“Still I must confess that, instead of 
pluming myself in any way on this advan- 
tage, I was happy to possess some little 
pecuniary superiority over the beautiful 
Vanly-Ching, to compensate for all the 
physical superiorities she could boast 
over me. 

“This much allowed, and the fact duly 
established that I was marrying Vanly- 
Ching for love of her sweet self and not 
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for her cash-box, the wedding was fixed 
for three months and seven days after 
date, the precise period when the mourning 
for her third husband came to an end. 
She had shown every delicacy; whilst 
remaining faithful to the memory of the 
deceased Judge, she was determined not 
to keep me waiting one minute longer 
than was necessary. 


CHAPPERRIX 
THE CHOLERA MORBUS 


Y HE report of my forthcoming 

marriage with — Vanly-Ching 
was soon bruited abroad in Bedondo, 
and naturally enough produced different 
effects on the different inhabitants of the 
town, who for the last two or three years 
had been wont to mark the most trivial 
actions of the Chinese beauty. While 
some disapproved, others approved; 
many shook their heads, saying that the 
first husband had died at the end of three 
months, the second at the end of two 
months, the third at the end of one month, 
and that to keep the account straight, I 
should probably die on my wedding- 
might. e 

* But the one of all others who felt the 
blow most was poor Shimindra. The 
kindness I had shown the girl for some 
while had made her entertain the hope of 
becoming my wife. In a moment of 
despair she admitted to me to what 
heights her ambition had soared; butyl 
had no difficulty in making her quickly 
understand what altogether superior 
claims Vanly-Ching, widow of a doctor, 
a mandarin, and a judge, had over a mere 
slave-girl like herself. 

“Tt ended in Shimindra’s resuming 
an attitude of proper humility, frankly 
confessing she ought never to have 
cherished such thoughts. At the same 
time, knowing that my rival had asked me 
to make a schedule of my property, she 
begged me not to include the bezoar in 
my list. As apart from it my fortune 
equalled or indeed surpassed my future 
bride’s, I raised no difficulties about 
promising what Shimindra asked; and 
the bezoar suspended round my neckina 
little leather purse still remained a secret 
between us two. 


PHE 


* Every evening I was admitted to the 
house to pay court to my intended ; so 
the time passed rapidly enough. As I spoke 
only a little Chinese and she spoke very 
little Hindustani and not a word of Dutch 
or French, our conversation was carried 
on chiefly by signs and gestures. There 
were times when this provoked a boldness 
of expression I should certainly never 
have ventured on in words, but I must 
say to the credit of the charming creature, 
she kept intact the reputation she had 
earned for virtue, and while granting me 
some trifling and unimportant favours, 
she never allowed me to discount the 
privileges of a husband to any serious 
extent. 

* At length the happy day arrived. 
The day but one before I had had a great 
fright; several cases of cholera had been 
reported at Cavite and one or two at 
Bedondo, so that I trembled lest the 
presence of the epidemic might lead 
Vanly-Ching to put off the date of our 
marriage; but the fair Chinese was not 
one to be easily daunted, and the circum- 
stance made no difference to her arrange- 
ments. 

“The day appointed, the 27th of 
October, was kept as a high day and 
holiday by all the inhabitants of Bedondo. 
From earliest dawn there was a throng 
round the bride's door. It was the fourth 
time the fair Chinese had been carried 
through the town in bridal array; but the 
crowd was never weary of seeing her. By 
immemorial custom a Chinese bride is 
escorted through the streets to the 
accompaniment of music and singing. 
This, I have been informed by a learned 
Dutchman who lived at Manilla, bears 
a great resemblance to the nuptial pro- 
cessions of ancient Greece. On occasion 
of a first marriage the bride wears a thick 
veil over her face in sign of maidenhood ; 
when she marries a second, third, or fourth 
time, the Chinese bride wears nothing 
to conceal her features. Of course this 
was the case with Vanly-Ching, and 
the circumstance gave me much satis- 
faction, for I could overhear frequent 
exclamations among the bystanders of: 
‘Lucky dog that Olifus, eh ? lucky dog!’ 

“The rest of the ceremony is much the 
same as that observed in Siam. When 
the couple have arranged matters, the 
parents of the young man visit the 
parents of the girl and present them with 
seven bottles of betel; a week later the 
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future husband comes himself and brings 
fourteen; then he stays at the father-in- 
law’s house for a month, to become 
properly acquainted with his future wife. 
Finally, on the day that is to com- 
plete the ceremonial, the parents meet, 
accompanied by the relatives and oldest 
friends of the two families, and deposit in 
a purse, one bracelets, another a ring, a 
third a sum of money ; one of them takes 
a lighted candle, which he passes seven 
time: round the presents, while all the 
rest utter loud cries of joy, wishing long 
life and the best of health to the young 
couple. 

‘‘Next follows a grand feast, followed 
by a little téte-a-téte supper, before finally 
retiring to the marriage chamber. 

*As for Vanly-Ching and myself, we 
gladly dispensed with all this ritual. She 
had shown me the casket in which her 
little fortune was locked up; I had 
shown her my commercial bills and 
securities countersigned by the corres- 
pondent of my Chinese captain, payable 
at sight and to bearer. Each of us 
possessed forty thousand francs to leave to 
whichever survived; this was at least as 
good as seven boxes of betel, or even 
fourteen. 

* Parents and relations, neither of us 
could boast of any ; so the ceremonies of 
the purse and bracelets, of the lighted 
candles passed seven times around the 
presents, and of theshouts of joy wishing us 
long life and good health, were omitted. 
We contented ourselves with the grand 
dinner and the little confidential supper 
to follow. 

“The state dinner was a magnificent 
affair; Vanly-Ching had ordered it and 
superintended it. It comprised the most 
choice viands ; there were mice in honey, 
shark with woodlouse sauce, earth-worms 
in castor oil, swallows' nests served with 
powdered crab, and bamboo salad, the 
whole washed down with copious congot, 
with which attendants bearing enormous 
silver tea-pots kept filling our cups. We 
drank to the Emperor of China, the King 
of Holland, the East India Company and 
our own happy union, always holding the 
cup in two hands and doing chin-chin, 
that is to say, wagging the head from 
right to left and left to right like dancing 
dolls, after which everybody displayed the 
bottom of his cup to show it was empty. 

“During the course of dinner the 
fascinating Vanly-Ching seemed to look 
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at me with some anxiety and kept 
whispering to her neighbours. Two or 
three times she turned to me to ask me 
in the gentlest voice in the world: 

«* How do you feel, my dear ?’ 

** Very well, I told her, * very well 
indeed.’ 

“But in spite of this assurance, she 
shook her head and kept sighing so sadly 
that I really began to be anxious about 
myself, and, on rising from the table, 
looked at myself in a mirror. The 
examination reassured me; my face was 
beaming with happiness and health. 

«The company, however, appeared to 
think otherwise; for two or three of 
the guests, before leaving, came up to 
ne to ask if I was ill, and in spite 
of my answer in the negative, wrung 
my hand pathetically as they took their 
leave. 

“JT even thought I heard the word 
‘cholera’ mentioned in a whisper; but 
when I asked if any of our acquaintances 
had been attacked by the disease, they 
said No; sol came to the conclusion [ had 
misunderstood. 

“JT looked round for my beautiful 
bride, who approached me with anxious 
eyes, I tried to question her, but she 
only gazed at me and wiped away a tear, 
murmuring, ‘Poor fellow, poor fellow!’ 
I took leave of my guests, whom I longed 
to be rid of, rubbing my nose against 
theirs, as the custom is. My corre- 
spondent was the last to go. I rubbed 
his nose with extra cordiality, for it was 
he, you will remember, who had acted as 
intermediary in the negotiations leading to 
my marriage. I pointed with a knowing 
smile to the lovely Vanly, who was 
making softly for the bed-chamber, 
giving him to understand I was on the 
point of following her. 

«< You would do much better to send 
for the doctor, he said—and with these 
startling words he followed the other de- 
parting guests. 

“YT could make nothing of it. How- 
ever, I was not going to trouble my head 
to find out what it all meant. I shut the 
house door, and hurried eagerly into the 
bed-chamber. 

«The beautiful Vanly was already 
there, standing by the table, on which 
was spread a charming collation set out 
among fruits and flowers; she was busy 
pouring a pink liquid from one vessel into 
another. I had never seen anything look 
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more appetising ; it was for all the world 
like distilled rubies. 

‘*< Look here, darling’ I said as I came 
in, ‘can you tell me why it is my present 
circumstances, which I find pre-eminently 
satisfactory, seem to call for pity on the 
part of everybody else? They keep 
asking me how I feel, am I a little better, 
and advise me to send for the doctor. 
Upon my word! I seem to be like a 
certain character in a French play I once 
saw at Amsterdam; all his friends try to 
persuade him he has got the fever and tell 
him this so often and so emphatically that 
he ends by believing them, and after 
bidding good night all round, goes off and 
takes to his bed.’ s 

“< Ah l’ faltered Vanly, ‘if it was only 
the fever you had, with Peruvian bark we 
could cure that.’ 

* * What! ifit was only the fever I had, 
but I have not got the fever, I beg to tell 

Gs. 

“¢ Dear Olifus,’ said Vanly, ‘now that 
we two are alone, now you need make no 
concealment, tell me frankly what you 
feel. 

«e What I feel? I feel a most burning 
desire to tell you I love you,—and better 
stll;to . 

** And not the least little cramp in your 
stomach ?' asked Vanly. 

* * Not the very least.’ 

« «Nota slight«chill? ' 

‘¢* Quite the contrary.’ 

'* * Not a touch of colic ? 

“¢ Come,..come; «whyyeif deehadethe 
cholera, darling, you could not ask me 
more questions.’ 

“« * Vhy, yes, precisely... «.4.now you 
have said the word.’ 

«C What next? ' 

“¢We thought we noticed during 
Supe 

«< Noticed what?’ 

«That you turned pale and put your 
hand several times to your stomach, and 
latex uec 

* * Oh, the fact is, just at first I could 
not quite stomach the look of your mice 
in honey; then you see your woodiouse 
sauce... we don't use these sauces, you 
see, in my country. To top all your 
castor oil dressing . . . but there, 3t passed 
off with the help of a little fresh air. Why, 
God bless me, what an idea, to think I am 
going to have the cholera on my wedding 
night of all times! Ha, ha, ha!’ 

«€ Well, my dear, that is precisely what 
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everybody did think. I am perfectly 
certain that twenty-nine out of the thirty 
guests who have just left us are convinced 
that you wil be dead by to-morrow 
morning.' 

* * What! dead of the cholera? ' 

‘© ¢ Yes, of the cholera.’ 

** ! Great God, impossible" 

*** Tt 1s as I say.' 

a@emenow, frankly. canit be... 
can it really be?’ 

“Oh! sir, what a wonderful thing 
imagination is, to be sure! after laughing 
at Bazile, whom they over-pursuaded into 
having the fever, here was I feeling my 
pulse and rubbing my stomach, almost 
believing I had the cramp already, and 
was going to have the colic directly. 
Anyway, one thing was beyond doubt. I 
was getting colder and colder, I could feel 
I was ! 

“¢Poor dear fellow,’ said Vanly, look- 
ing at me compassionately, ‘ fortunately 
the complaint has not made much pro- 
gress yet,and my first husband bequeathed 
me an infallible specific.’ 

«« Against the cholera?’ 

“< Precisely.’ 

**Oh, the worthy man! well, dearest 
Vanly, now is the very time to use it: 
this specific of yours.' 

* * Oh, ho! so you admit you are ill?’ 

* * Yes, I begin to think so. Oh Lord! 
what is that ?’ 

* *Ouick, dear, quick! the collimulli- 
grubs are coming on!’ 

* * NVVhat, the collimulligrubs ?' 

“The word sounds bad enough in 
English; but in Chinese it was much 
worse; so when she told me the colli- 
mulligrubs were coming on, I thought 
indeed it was all up! 

**'The collimulligrubs!' I could only 
repeat, sinking on a chair. * Well, then, 
dearest Vanly, what is to be done?’ 

“< Only to drink at once a glass of this 
red liquor I was mixing when you came 
in, feeling certain, poor fellow, what was 
coming.’ 

“ Then quick, the glass, quick, the red 
liquor! Oh, oh! the collimulligrubs are 
coming on again. Quick, quick, quick!’ 

* Vanly poured out the red liquor into 
a glass, which she handed me. I took it 
with a trembling hand, raised it to my 
lips, and was just going to drain the 
contents to the last drop when I saw 
Vanly turn pale and fix her eyes on the 
door of the room. 
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* At the same moment I heard a well- 
known voice crying : 

«In Heaven's name, Olifus, do not 
drink it!’ 

s¢¢ Shimindra,’ I exclaimed, ‘ deuce take 
it, what are you doing here!’ 

“<I am here to do for you what you did 
for me—to save your life.’ 

* * Ah, dear Shimindra, so you too have 
a cure for cholera.’ 

«<: No, I have no cure, and it would be 
useless if I had.’ 

“<: Useless, do you say, useless ? ’ 

* * Yes, useless and needless!' 

* *'Phen I have not got the cholera ? ' 

SN INO Y OU 

* * But if it is not the cholera, what is 
Teri 

w'CIt as this '—and  Shimindr ed 
her eyes on Vanly, who grew paler and 
paler, *it is this—you have married a 
poisoner.’ 

“ Vanly gave a sharp cry asif a serpent 
had bitten her. 

* * À poisoner ?? I stammered. 

** ÀAre you going to listen to that 
woman?' my wife asked. 

** My good Shimindra, I observed, 
shaking my head, ‘surely you are going 
too far.’ 

“*A  poisoner, I tell you,’ the girl 
reiterated. 

‘‘ By this time Vanly was livid. 

** * VVe will just reckon up your victims, 
madame, went on Shimindra, ‘and see 
how you poisoned them each.’ 

** Oh! comeaway, Olifus, come away,' 
wailed Vanly. 

“<: No, stay here and hear me!’ ordered 
Shimindra. 

‘Then, looking straight at Vanly : 

«eYou poisoned your first husband, 
the doctor, with the bean of St. Ignatius, 
which grows so plentifully at Mindanao. 
You poisoned your second husband, the 
Mandarin, with the Zicunas of America. 
You poisoned your third husband, the 
judge, with the ouari, of Guiana. Last 
of all, this evening you were going to 
poison your fourth husband, Olifus, with 
the upas of Java. 

ses owlIe, vou lie.' credi Vanbys 

« *T jie, do 1?’ said Shimindra; ‘ very 
well, if I lie, drink this glass of pink 
liquor which you were going to give 
your husband under pretence that he had 
the cholera.’ 

‘© So saying, she took the glass, which I 
had put down on the table, and offered it 
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to Vanly. I fully expected Vanly would 
have snatched the glass from her hands, 
and drunk off its contents. But not a bit 
of it! on the contrary, she shrank away, 
stepped backwards to the door, opened it 
and fled. 

« I darted after her; ‘Oh! dearest 
Vanly,' I cried, ' fear nothing, come back; 
I do not believe her, thething is 
impossible.’ 

**Impossible!' cried Shimindra in 
despair at my incredulity; ‘impossible, 
you say!’ 

“<: Yes, I do; and unless you give me 
agmmoof...’ 

«< And if I do give you a proof!’ cried 
Shimindra, ‘if I give you a proof, you 
will believe.’ 

** * Vhy, then I must 

“© You will believe this woman is a 
poisoner ?’ 

| Certainly I will.’ 

«< And you will cease to love her ?’ 

** How! cease to love her! not only 
that, but I will denounce her, I will accuse 
her, I will have her hanged, drawn and 
quartered.’ 

* * You swear you will ?'' 

« : Yes, I swear. 

* * Wel], then,' said Shimindra, ' here is 
the proof—' and she swallowed the glass 
of pink liquor off at one gulp, before I 
B" do a thing or say a word to stop 

sig 

“I gave a great cry of grief and horror, 
for indeed, poor girl, I had nothing to 
allege against her, and J loved her dearly. 

“< Now, she said, falling into my arms, 
‘you will understand the reason why 
the report was bruited amongst your guests 
that you were attacked with the cholera. 
Indeed, scarcely had Shimindra pro- 
nounced the words ere I saw her turn 
deadly pale, and pressing her hand to 
her bosom, she exhibited every sign of 
the most acute suffering. 


CHAPTERg:X 
CONCLUSION 


: V HAT I saw left no room for 

doubt. Vanly was guilty, and 
Shimindra was poisoned. I had only one 
wish—to save the poor woman’s life, who 
had sacrificed herself for mine. 
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** * ETelp, help!' I shouted, * a doctor, a 
doctor.’ 

“Then, as no one answered, for Vanly 
had taken her precautions, and there was 
not a soul in the house, I threw open the 
window. 

** Help!' I halloed again, *help! a 
doctor, a doctor!’ 

‘‘ Fortunately, at the moment a dock 
porter was passing along the quay; he 
heard my shouts, knew my voice, and put 
himself at my orders. 

* * A doctor, fetchsa doctor!’ I called, 
tossing him a gold piece. 

* He picked up the coin, nodded his 
head, and went off at his utmost speed. 
In five minutes he returned with a Bonze 
or medicine-man, who practised among the 
common people out of charity, and who 
enjoyed a great reputation for skill and 
sanctity among the riverside population. 

* But though scarcely ten minutes had 
elapsed since Shimindra had swallowed the 
poison, the drug had already worked 
terrible havoc. The breathing was loud 
and stertorous, the muscles of the 
abdomen and trunk were beginning to 
contract; the lips were covered with 
froth, the head was thrown back con- 
vulsively, and vomiting was beginning. 
I ran to meet the doctor, and hurried him 
in to Shimindra. 

«Oh! oh, he cried, the moment he 
set eyes on her, ‘the woman has the 
cholera, or else . . .—' he stopped and 
hesitated. 

“Or else?’ I insisted. 

_ “Or else she has been poisoned.’ 

* € What with ?' 

* C With the upas of Java 

«That’s it, I cried, ‘yes, yes, she has 
been poisoned with the upas of Java. 
What antidote is there ?’ 

‘©¢ There is no antidote,——or if there 
" « ‘Go on.’ 

6 (1 t 15 OMS idR 
«< Tell me what it is, this antidote ? ’ 
“«: Bezoar stone.’ 

“< ¢ Bezoat, ou ‘saver 

“Ves, but bezoar of the cow, not 
bezoarsot thesgoatgss. «' 

' t But bezoar of the ape ?’ 

«No doubt; no doubt, but where ta 
get 10. 3 

“| gave a cry of joy. 

* t Took!" 1o. saids. t dlools anda 
drew my bezoar stone from its leather |. 
sachet. l 
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* Shimindra raised her head. 

*C* Ah !' she murmured, ‘ then he loves 
me a little still.’ 

«Oh! oh!’ exclaimed the Bonze, ‘ ’tis 
the blue bezoar, the true and genuine 
bezoar of the ape.’ 

Snes the true and genuine T can 
answer for it, as I took it myself. But 
lose no time; look at your patient,' and 
I pointed to Shimindra, who was writhing 
in the agonies of imminent death.’ 

“Oh! have no fear now, he said, ‘ we 
have time enough.’ 

«t But,’ I insisted, ‘in five minutes the 
girl will be dead.’ 

«Yes, if in three minutes she is not 
saved.’ 

“So saying, the Bonze set to work 
grating the bezoar into a glass of water 
as calmly as he might have done with a 
bit of sugar. Instantly the water turned 
a beautiful blue, then gradually changed 
to opal with flashes of gold through it. 

s No doubt this was the proper moment 
for administering the drug; signing to me 
to raise Shimindra’s head, the Bonze 
inserted between her teeth, by this time 
convulsively clenched, the edge of the 
glass, which she all but broke. 


‘But at the first drops the dying 


woman swallowed her muscles relaxed, 
her head rested naturally on her shoulders, 


her stiffened arms fell back by her sides, 


the rattle in her throat ceased, and a 
slight moisture beaded her parched brow. 

“Shimindra emptied the glass; then, 
‘Oh, God,’ she exclaimed, ‘it is life you 
have given me to drink.’ 

‘Presently, throwing me a last look, 
thanking me with a last smile, trying to 
give me a last caress, she heaved a sigh, 
shut her eyes, and sank into a lethargy. 
But this caused us no alarm; life was 
being renewed under this semblance of 
death. 

«I could not leave her under Vanly- 
Ching’s roof, and I had not the least wish 
to remain there myself; my house was 
only fifty yards from where we were. I 
took Shimindra in my arms and sallied 
out, accompanied by the Bonze. I shut 
and locked the door, and handing the key 
to the holy man, begged him to take it at 
once to the judge of the High Court, suc- 
cessor of Vanly-Ching’s last husband but 
one, and tell him everything he had seen. 
Meantime I carried home Shimindra, who 


| only required, so the doctor assured me, a 


good, long, quiet sleep. Then, after laying 
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Shimindra on her bed, I went and lay 
down too. 

* To tell you all that passed through 
my mind, once the light was put out, 
as worn out with fatigue, I lay in that 
dreamy state that is neither sleeping nor 
waking, would be impossible. My four 
wives seemed to have agreed to assemble 
at the foot of my bed. There was Nahi- 
Nava-Nahina, there was Donna Inez, 
there was Amaru, there was Vanly-Ching, 
all claiming me, snatching and disputing 
more like incarnate furies than tender 
wives; while poor Shimindra, to whom 
the nearness of death seemed to have 
given wings, hovered over me and did 
what she could to defend me, fighting 
against them and chasing them away. 
But, driven out by the door, the endless 
serles of my wives came back by the 
windows, swooped down on my bed and 
fought for me. I felt myself being torn 
in pieces, and expected every moment to 
lose an arm to one, a leg to another. 

«Suddenly the door opened, and there 
appeared on the threshold a ghostlike 
veiled figure, before which my four 
astern wives vanished and fled. The 
newcomer approached, and waving Shim- 
indra away with an imperative gesture, 
calmly lay down beside me. 

“Well, upon my word! this last 
arrival was doing me so great a service 
that I took refuge in her arms and, after 
some minutes more of wakefulness, 
dropped asleep there. 

* Next morning the first beams of day- 
light striking right in my face awoke 
me. Iopened my eyes and gave vent to 
a cry of wonder. I was in bed with the 
Buchold. 

* But so pale, so changed a Buchold, 
that I had not the heart to chide her for 
coming; she struck me as having but 
a short time left to live. Besides, I 
could not forget the service she had 
rendered me in the night. 

“< What, is it you?’ I said. 

«< Yes, it is I; ill as I am, I have not 
hesitated to come in person, in order to 
bring you a piece of good news.’ 

«<: Ah! yes, you are a mother again, I 
said. 

* ! Yes, it is a girl, a charming little 
girl; I promised you I would call her 
Margaret, and I have done so.' 

*' And who is the godfather this 
time?’ 

“< Oh, you will be glad and proud, my 
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dear; it is one of the most celebrated 
professors of the University of Leyden, 
the Doctor Van Holstentius.’ 

* * Yes, ] know his name: 

* * VVell, he bas promised me tolove the 
dear child asif she were his own daughter, 
bu s. 

«dut wet ? ' 

**T am"much a£raid, Wienvwem'* no 
longer tire. . T 

«* How! when you areno longer there, 
have you left Monnikendam then, never 
toneri 

* * No, no, indeed, my dear; I am going 
to start home again directly, never fear. 
But we are none of us immortal, and 
if I should chance to die, our poor 
children. . . « 

«< Would they not have each his god- 
father, who loves him as if he were his 
own child? Would they not have the 
Burgomaster Vanclief, the engineer Van 
Brock, the Senator Van Tigel, Dr. Van 
Holstentius, ete ?’ 

molasitierepliedethes Bueieldy * my 
experience with you has taught me how 
much reliance can be placed on men’s 
promises. There was more of vain profes- 
sion than reality in the pledges given by 
our illustrious protectors; at this moment 
of speaking, my dear Olifus, but for your 
friend and neighbour Simon Van Groot, 
harbourmaster of Monnikendam, I don’t 
know what would have become of us, 
me and the children ] have, and the 
others I may have.’ 

«s \Vhat! the others you may have? 
what day of the month are we at?’ 

os The 28thver @eto ber. 

«Yes, but what Saitis the day 
dedicated to?’ 

«<« Two great and holy saints, my dear, 
St. Simon and St. Jude.’ 

s<¢Ohlitis too much, 1 creda PHis 
time I shall not get off without a brace 
of twins. 

“< In any case,’ said the Buchold, ‘ they 
will be the last.’ 

«What makes you say so?’ 

** * Yes, they will be thelast; don't you 
see how changed I am ?' 


* Indeed, as I have already said, her 


changed looks had struck me the moment 
I saw her. 
* * Very true? ' I said, ‘ what ails you ?’ 
“She smiled sadly. ‘Can you suppose,’ 
she said, ‘that journeys such as I take 
are not exhausting? Four times I have 
come to see you, without a murmur; 
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going and returning, it is a matter of 
thirty-two thousand leagues,—four times 
round the world. Will you find many 
Women to do asS"much for... forms 
scoundrel who only thinks of deceiving 
his poor faithful wife? Ah me!’—and the 
Buchold shed some tears. 

* What she said was so true that I felt | 
touched. | 
“Well, but why do you come?’ I 

asked her. 

* Why ? because I love you, when all 
is said and done. Ah! if only you had 
stayed at Monnikendam, we might have | 
been so happy ?’ 

“«\Vith your delightful temper! come, 
now!’ 

** What do you mean? What spoilt 
my temper was jealousy. And why was | 
I jealous? Because I loved you so fondly. 
Look here, it is five years now sinceit all 
happened; do you still tell me your | 
visits were quite innocent, those visits to 
Amsterdam and Edam and Stavoren ? ' 

** | scratched my ear. 

“c Lord!’ Istammered, ‘to tell the real 
trm m 

‘er There, you see, you Were in cm 
wrong. Now, have you anything of the 
same sort to bring up against me?’ 

“* Nothing, I grant you, so long as I 
was at home.’ | 

«“¢ But since then, T thing won 

* * Since then things are not so simple. 
But still, there is nothing more to be said— 
for me, at any rate, appearances are on 
your side, and the dates fit in, don’t 
they. 

Y asso 

“I heaved a sigh. ‘Ah! the fact is, T 
said, with an air of reflection, ‘a man 
travels far afield to find happiness. .. .’ 

' * Yes, and find wives, eh? come, let 
us just run through the list of youri 
wives.' 

“What need of that? I know it by 
heart, surely; besides, I am cured of 
marriage and marrying.’ 

‘« Alas, alas! poor fellow, there is 
nothing like home and hearth, and 
children; come back, come back, you will 
find all this,—but without me perhaps.’ 

“e Come, come.’ 

“I know what I am saying, she sighed, 
shaking her head sadly. ‘But I should 
die in peace if I could hope that, to take 
their mothers place... . my pom 
children . . . "my poor children. o a 

** Very good, very good!—but don’t 
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let’s break down; we shall see, we shall 
see; only go back yourself, 

«< Indeed, I must.’ 

““¢ And say I am coming.’ 

* ! Really and truly?’ 

“One moment; I make no promises. 
I will do what I can; I can say no 
more.’ 

ie arewell. 

* * Farewell, dearest. 
some day.' 

* * Yes, we shall see. . . . Farewell. 

“The Buchold gave me a last kiss, 
heaved another sigh, and left me. 

* This last appearance of the Buchold 
had impressed me quite differently from 
her previous visits. Moreover, in com- 
parison with the women of my native 
land, these Cingalese, Spanish, Malabar 
and Chinese beauties after all left some- 
thing to be desired. So there was only 
poor Shimindra to counterbalance Euro- 
pean influences; and she was only a slave- 
girl after all,—with a past. 

“The net result was that I could think 
of nothing else but how to wind up my 
affairs and return to Europe as soon as 
possible. 

* But, before leaving the East, I took 
care to provide for Shimindra’s future. 
I left her my cigar business, which was 
in full activity, and what was left of my 
bezoar. ‘True, this was diminished in 
size, but even so, it was well worth two 
or three thousand rupees,—the more so 
as its efficacy had been proved beyond a 
doubt. 

* As for Vanly-Ching, she had utterly 
disappeared, carrying her money-box with 
her, and for the remaining five months I 
lived at Dedondo, not a word was heard 
of her. 

“Finally, on the 15th of February, 
1829, just about six years from the date 
of my first arrival in the Indies, I left 
Bedondo, after realising a sum of forty- 
five thousand francs, against which my 
Chinese correspondent gave me first-rate 
bills drawn upon some of the best firms 
in Amsterdam. 

« The voyage was along one, because of 
the calms we met with under the Equator. 
Six months after my departure from 
Manilla we sighted Cape Ushant, which 
we doubled, and entered the Channel, and 
at last, on the 16th of August, 1829, 
dropped anchor in the harbour of Rotter- 
dam. 

“There was nothing to delay me in 


I leave you in this hope.’ 
We shall see 
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that city, so the same day I took coach 
to Amsterdam, and on my arrival there 
engaged a boat to convey me to 
Monnikendam. It so happened it was my 
old friend the fisherman’s, the same man 
who, six years and six months before, 
had rowed me aboad the Jean de Witte, 
who had not been able to get his fare paid, 
and who nevertheless had promised to 
drink my health, a promise which he had 
faithfully kept. 

* "This time, instead of a bag of pebbles, 
I had in my pocket a pocket-book 
containing a pretty little sum of forty-five 
thousand livres. So when I stepped 
ashore at Monnikendam, as I owed him 
not only for my last passage but for my 
first as well, together with interest and 
compound interest for more than six 
years, | gave him twenty-five florins— 
such a windfall as he had not had for 
many a day. 

“Then I made my way to my house. 
In the doorway I saw as I approached a 
nurse in mourning, suckling two infantis 
—and I understood everything. 

“ I walked into the living-room on the 
ground floor, where my three boys and 
their sister were assembled. The three 
lads took to their heels when they saw 
me. As for their little sister, as she 
could not yet walk alone, she had to stay 
where she was. 

* [ realised I was merely a stranger in 
the eyes of these poor innocents ; I picked 
up my little Margaret in my arms, who 
promptly began to scream at the top of 
her voice, and made for the door again, 
intending to make myself known to some 
neighbour or other, 

* But at that moment Simon Van 
Groot, hearing that a stranger had atrived 
and gone in the direction of the Buchold's 
house, and guessing how things were, 
arrived on the spot; he had rallied the 
three flying lads, and was also accom- 
panied by the wet-nurse and her two 
charges. 

*In a moment everything was ex- 
plained. 

* * And the poor Buchold ? ' I asked. 

** You have come two months too 
late, my dear Olifus, Simon Van Groot 
replied. ‘The Buchold died in giving 
birth to your twins.’ 

«< Ah! yes, Simon and Jude.’ 

“¢ Precisely. In your absence, I looked 
after the family. The creditors had sold 
the house and furniture. I redeemed 
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them both. I felt sure you would come 
back one day, and I wanted you, to say 
nothing of the children, to find things the 
same as you left them.’ 

a thank you, Van root 

s“ « There is only our poor Buchold .. ? 

« * What do you mean, Simon ? we are 
all mortal.' 

** Alas! you will never find her like 
again.’ 

* €* No, I should think not. 

* We fell into each other's arms, and 
mingled our tears, Van Groot and I; then 
we settled up our accounts. I paid him 
back the price of house and furniture, 
which I intended should be Margaret’s 
some day. 

“Then I invested six thousand francs 
for each of the three boys, keeping the 
interest for my own use till their coming 
of age. Last of all, I put aside nine 
thousand francs as my own share, that I 
might never be a burden to anybody, and 
only have to put my hand in my pocket 
to find my bottle of schnapps, rum and 
rack-punch handy.” 

* And you have never seen the Buchold 
again ?"' I asked him. 

«Oh! yes, once. She came to tell me 
that I was rid of her for ever, as she had 
just been married again to Simon Van 
Groot, who had been buried the day 
before; the old scamp, he had asked to 
be interred beside her. 

“So you see,” added Père Olifus, 
draining his last glass of the rack-punch, 
* | am well rid of her, for this world and 
the next. At least, I hope so!” 

Thereupon he broke into a laugh that 
was peculiar to the man, and slipped under 
the table, whence next moment came a 
sound of snoring that left us in no doubt 
as to the peacefulness of the slumbers 
which had just descended on this simple 
heart, this conscience void of offence! 

At the same moment the door opened ; 
I turned, and heard a soft tuneful voice 
speaking. It was Margaret who ap- 
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peared on the threshold, a lamp in her 
hand. 

* [t is time, gentlemen,” she said, “ you 
were in bed. I will show you to your 
room. My poor father has tired you out, 
I am afraid, with his stories? But we 
must not be too hard on him. He spent 
six years in the madhouse at Horn, 
whilst our poor mother was still alive. 
He was discharged only partially cured. 
His brain 1s full of fancies and fairy-tales, 
especially when he indulges in over-much 
strong waters—which often happens. He 
will be sane enough when he wakes up, and 
completely forget, as he always does, all 
about his voyages to the Indies, which 
never happened except in his disordered 
brain.” 

We went to bed after this explanation, 
which certainly struck us as infinitely 
less improbable than all the rigmarole 
old Olifus had reeled off. Next morning 
we asked to see him to say good. 
bye; but we were told that he had set 
off at daybreak to take a traveller to 
Stavoren. 

Consequently we left Monnikendam 
without knowing which had been telling 
us lies, the old toothless mouth of Pére 
Olifus, or his daughter Margaret’s pretty 
fresh lips. 

However, there was one circumstance 
prejudiced us against the fair hostess of 
the Bonhomme Tropique; whereas the 
night before she had talked to us only by 
signs, suddenly next morning she had 
found herself able to speak excellent 
French, wherein to give us the explana- 
tion above detailed. 

It is for such persons as have been in | 
the Indies to judge whether Pére Olifus 
ever really visited the countries of which 
he has given an account, and which we in 
tnrn have described on his responsibility, 
or whether he merely viewed Madagascar, 
Ceylon, Negombo, Goa, Calicut, Manilla 
and Bedondo from the windows of the | 
madhouse at Horn, 
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